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Grain Consignments Sales.to Arrive Track Purchase Timothy 


60 BOARD OF TRADE 
y 


CHICAGO 


, | Seed 
DRIED BUTTERMILK Mail Samples for Top Market Bids 


_ _ For your FEED FORMULAS Milwaukee 
, S, T. EDWARDS & CO. Seed Company 


Communicate 1106-110 S. Dearborn St., Chicago MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE ILLINOIS SEED CO. 
ae pea aaese J. A. BENSON COMPANY 
GRASS : SEEDS FIELD | Receivers and Shippers 


BUYERS CHICAGO SELLERS HAY, STRAW, GRAIN AND MILL FEEDS 


_ Ask for Sample Mail Samples for Bid 
bee tian fae ate Room 904 


‘| TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, ALSIKE, ALFALFA, MILLETS, RED- 
'_ ‘TOP, BLUEGRASS, SEED GRAIN, GRAIN BAGS, Etc. Postal Telegraph Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


COURTEEN SEED CO. 


Specialize in all: 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


SHIPPERS. Send Samples for Bid. 
BUYERS. Ask for samples and prices. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Hamilton’s 
| Levator Belting 
Is Good Belting 


icKINNEY & WILSON 


_GRAIN BROKERS 


ag Produce Exchange Building, 
i: New York 


EXPORT AND DOMESTIC 
2 WHEAT, CORN, RYE, OATS, 
sae BARLEY | 


Write us for 
samples and prices 


e want your offers: 


| Cif Buffalo, Bay Ports, 
Track Atlantic Seaboard Ports 
‘ob Atlantic and Gulf Ports 


‘We Are ‘Strictly Brokers — 


HAMILTON RUBBER 
MFG. CO. 


118 So. Clinton Street, Chicago 
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Advanced Elevator Practice 


Elevator practice, under the able 
development and guidance of big 
engineering houses, has advanced 
remarkably until today’s practice 
involves use of the most up-to-date 
materials and machinery. 


For example, in the Northern Cen- 
tral Elevator at Baltimore, Messrs. 
James Stewart ¢& Co., the designers 
and constructors, incorporated such 


items as Ingot iron, silent chain 
drives, herring-bone reducing gears, 
roller bearings, unit car dumpers, 
and, quite as fitly—“CARIGRAIN” 
and “LEGRAIN” Belt— eight and 
one-third miles of it. 


“CARIGRAIN” and “LEGRAIN” 
Belts in the grain elevator are 
sound, up-to-date practice. ~ 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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WESTERN 
SERVICE 


LIKE 
WESTERN 


Shellers and Cleaners 
and 


Complete Elevator Equipments 
RANKS FIRST 


Read customer’s letter proving this statement 


OTIS J.B Elevators 
JOHN J. ER USSING Royal—C. & E. I. R. R. 
St. Joseph—Big Four 


BEAR & GRUSSING 
GRAIN, COAL, SEEDS 


Union Iron Works, St. Joseph, Ill., Feb. 10, 1922. 
ecatur, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

We certainly appreciate the quick service given on our order for transmission rope 
yesterday morning. Ten years of observation leads us to believe that no other concern 
dealing in elevator machinery and supplies can come anywhere near equalling your 
courtesy and service to your customers. 

Yours truly, 
BEAR AND GRUSSING, 
Per Otis J. Bear. 


Let us extend this service to you 


Drag Chains Belting Elevator Heads 
Elevator Buckets Feed Gates Idlers 
Elevator Boots. — oe Distributors Trippers 
Turn Heads Manlifts Post Hangers 
Power Shovels Car Loading Spouts Pillow Blocks 
Grain Conveyors Car Pullers Shafting 

Iron Pulleys 


' UNION IRON WORKS 


” DECATUR ILLINOIS 
Write for Catalog No. 27 
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Especially Designed for 
Large Capacity and 
Fine Grinding 


Barnard’s Six-Roller, or Three-Pair-High Feed Mi£ill, illustrated 
above, is especially adapted for grinding feed, table cornmeal, pearl 
meal, linseed meal, rye or barley. 


It has three gradual roll reductions. The stock, after being fed into 
the feeder on top of machine is delivered onto the first pair of rolls hav- 
ing coarse corrugations, where it is partly reduced. From here it is 
delivered to the second pair with finer corrugations, where another re- 
duction is accomplished. It is then delivered to the last or third pair of 
rolls with still finer corrugations, where the finishing reduction is made. 


NLL LCCC OCLC ee 


Can be equipped with levers for throwing each pair of rolls apart 
separately so that top pair can be used for coarse grinding, top and cen- 
ter pair for medium grinding, or all three pair for fine grinding. 
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Made with chain-oiling or ball bearings, in seven different sizes, 
ranging in capacities from 10 to 90 bushels of meal per hour, or 20 to 


115 bushels of feed per hour. - 


We make a mill for every feed grinding requirement. Write for 
special catalog C-5 for full details. 


Seeker eteevenenovooneonosoouosuooonooaeenaeeenenneeenennesty 
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MILL BUILDERS AND 
® MILLFURNISHERS @ 


ESTABLISHED I860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
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GRAIN HANDLING MACHINERY 


THE BETTER KIND 


The new Burlington elevator 
and a large number of others 
in which equipment bearing 
the Weller trade mark is to be 
found testifies to just one 
thing —that the equipment 
has proved its worth con- 
clusively. 

Weller Made Machinery is 
made by men who know its 
application and the conditions 
under which it is to operate— 
it proves its merit because 
quality is built into it. 


Meets Severest Conditions 
Your investment in grain han- 
dling equipment will pay divi- 
dends only to the service it 
gives, so whether you have a 
large or small elevator you 
will save money by specifying 
for machinery that will last 
longest under the most severe 
conditions. 


Frequent shut downs and 
waiting for repairs dissipate 
your profits. 


Make yours pay—install 


NEW BURLINGTON ELEVATOR AT ST. JOSEPH, MO 


WELLER MADE MACHINERY 


pre 5 


When building or making repairs—get our 
prices. We make a complete line of: 


Apron Conveyors Elevator Spouts 
Belt Conveyors Loading Spouts 
Drag Conveyors Dock Spouts 
Pan Conveyors Chain 


Mixing Conveyors Grain Cleaners 
Spiral Conveyors Grain Driers 
Trippers Truck Dumps 
Bucket Elevators Wagon Dumps 
Elevator Buckets Track Hoppers 
Elevator Boots Power Shovels 
Elevator Casing Car Pullers 
Elevator Heads Rope Drives 
Sack Elevators Gears 


Power Transmitting Machinery 
Coal and Ash Handling Machinery 


WELLER BELT CONVEYORS AND TRIPPERS 


When Figuring on Your New Elevator Specify for Weller Equipment. 
Your Contractor Will Be Glad to Install It. 


Main Office and Works, 1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. Chicago, III. 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON BALTIMORE 


CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


WELLER MFG. Co. 
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Indianapolis—Your Market 


Indianapolis is known as the largest inland railroad city in the country and is the 
natural destination for shipments of grain from Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 


Wisconsin and states adjoining. 


Its geographical 
location together 
with its railroads 
radiating to all 
sections of the 
country, makes it 
a logical outlet and 
distributing point 
to the East, South 
and Southeast. 


These splendid 
railroad facilities 
assure quick handl- 
ing of shipments 
with prompt re- 
turns on same. 


Indianapolis also 
takes a natural 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade 


pride in having the 
largest corn mills 
in the country 
which, together 
with its flour mills 
and vast array of 
manufacturing 
industries, creates 
an exceedingly 
large local con- 
sumption of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and 
hay annually. 


This local and 
foreign demand 
makes for top 
prices on all ship- 
ments. 


The market’s adequate weighing facilities, its efficient inspection department, and 
increased elevator storage and drying equipment makes Indianapolis more and more 
important each season as a market for shippers and buyers of grain, hay and feeds. 


Route your grain and hay to any of the following firms, all devoted to your interests 


and all members of the 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 


BINGHAM-HEWETT-SCHOLL CO., Grain Mer- 
chants 


CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING CO., Grain 


Commission 


P. M. GALE GRAIN CO., Grain, Feed 


H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO., Receivers and Ship- 
pers 


STEINHART GRAIN COMPANY, Grain Com- 


mission 


BERT A. BOYD GRAIN CO., Grain Commission 


URMSTON & SON, INC., Grain Commission 
LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 

LEW HILL GRAIN CO., Strictly Commission 
McCARDLE-BLACK CO., Grain Merchants 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Grain Commission 
Merchants and Buyers 

HEINMILLER GRAIN CO., Receivers and Ship- 
pers 

FRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brok- 
erage ; 
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EQUIPMENT was specified. 


WEBSTER GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIP- 


Public Grain Elevator 
In 1917 when the Board of Commissioners built the 2,600,000 bushel ele- 


vator at the port of New Orleans, 
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New Marine Leg for the Board of Commissioners of the Port of New 
It is good machinery built to a quality standard. 


Let our organization select suitable equipment to meet your particular 


WEBSTER MACHINERY in this elevator, as well as in many of the 
requirements. 


largest grain elevators of this country, gives proof that it stands the test of 
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MENT was installed. Again in 1921 when additional machinery was necessary 


to handle the increased business WEBSTER 


service. 
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CINCINNATI 


THE GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH AND EAST 


Has the “square deal” 


plugging system for hay. 


Has _ reconsignment and 
transit privileges and other 
favorable points which in- 
sures most successful han- 
dling of grain or hay ship- 


ments. 


Is the terminal point for 
200,000 miles of railways 
and therefore a convenient 
shipping point for the 
country dealer, and local 
buyers are enabled to dis- 
tribute all products quick- 
ly and to best advantage. 
Has weighing and inspec- 
tion service second to none 
and up-to-date grain and 
hay merchants constantly 


firms, all members of the | 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 


T. M. DUGAN & CO., Hay and Grain FITZGERALD BROS. CO., Grain and Hay 
CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING CO., THE McQUILLAN CO., Grain, Hay, Feeds 


Grain 


BINGHAM-SCHOLL GRAIN CO., Grain 
CURRUS GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay Exclusively 


MUTUAL COMMISSION COMPANY,  PERIN, BROUSE, SKIDMORE GRAIN & 
Strictly Commission MILLING CO., Grain, Hay, Feed 


DE MOLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay EARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 


safeguarding their patrons’ 
interests. 
Home of the Cincinnati Grain 
and Hay Exchange 
Those are just a few of the reasons why you should ship your Grain and 
Hay to Cincinnati. Ship to any of the following responsible grain and hay 
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This is one of the four double 
unit Carter Disc Separators in 


the 
Chicago - Northwestern 


R.R. Terminal Elevator 


at Chicago, Ill. 


for removing 


—oats and barley from 
wheat, 


—wheat from barley and 
oats, 


—oats from rye 
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—absolutely cleans wheat or 


oats to no dockage 
and reclaims wheat from screenings 


Increases the test weight of wheat 


The scouring action of the discs revolving Fo, : 
through the grain rubs off the fuzz. This raises or No Dockage Separation 


the test weight about one pound per bushel. USE Carter Disc Separators 


Many elevators put their wheat through a Carter- No Maintenance Expense No Dust 
Disc Separator simply to raise the test weight. No Screens No Brushes 
Of course, the oats are removed at the same time. All Rotary Motion 


Try the CARTER at our expense 


We will ship you a Carter Disc Separator suited to your needs 
with the understanding that if, after a reasonable trial, it is not 
satisfactory to you in all respects, you may return it at our 
expense. You cant lose on that proposition—unless you 
neglect to act on it! 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO., 631 FIFTH AVE., SOUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


In Canada, Manufactured and sold by 
THE STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO. LTD., WINNIPEG 
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ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Good Sales — Prompt Returns 
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SYDNEY. AUSTRALIA. 
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OFFICES 


108 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL 

54 St. Francois Xaxier St., Montreal, Canada. 
395 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia. 
639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 


St Elevators CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 


Assure You | > 
Economical Design ) 

First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 
and 
Satisfaction 
Let Us Submit 
Designs and Prices 
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MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. ° . - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


teste DX | ace <———  e 
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Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Duluth, Minn. 


Fort William, Ontario 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. | | FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS ‘ ; 
Nor ae 53 HE es Bid?” 400 Engineers and Contractors 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS Designers and Builders 
OF OF 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR MILLS, WAREHOUSES, Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
COLD STORAGE PLANTS, COAL STORAGE, ETC. Engineering Works 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


} =r a PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 
400,000-BUSHEL ELEVATOR 1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 
BUILT FOR Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 
= designs and estimates. 
POSTUM CEREAL CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
“THERE’S A REASON” 323 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
DESIGNERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 51 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


BUILT IN 1920 MEMPHIS, TENN., PLANT OF THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 


y 


New York State Barge Canal Terminal Elevator Now Under Construction 


$148,345.00 saved by the State of New York in placing contract for this structure with us. 
ADVANCED METHODS—INTENSIVELY DEVELOPED ORGANIZATION—MADE THIS POSSIBLE 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, Limited Os NN, RIO 
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Pennsylvania R. R. 
21st. Century Elevator 
Baltimore 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators 


1210 Fisher Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 


W. R. SINKS 


In all parts of the world Manager 


Washburn Crosby : 


5 ¢ Southern Pacific 
Jinneapolis : 


Galveston 


nd Trunk Pac. 
William, Can. 


L. A. STINSON CO. 


Engineers and General Contractors 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE 


_ National Life Building Chicago, III. 


General Overhauling and Improvements 


P. F. McALLISTER & CO. 


CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS 
Grain Elevators Ear-CGorn Plants 


COMPLETE 


Locust Street Viaduct Bloomington, Ill. 


TOWNSEND B. SMITH 


Designer and Builder 
of 
Grain Elevators 


DECATUR, ILL. 


THE POLK SYSTEM 


All-steel machines for all kinds of 


CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


We contract grain storages, water 
towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung-Polk Company 


521 Occidental Bldg., 
indianapolis, Ind. 


Fort Branch, 
Indiana 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


Designers of Grain Elevators, Flour 
Mills and Associated Buildings 
327 South La Salle Street Chicago, II. 
Se eee | 


Grain Elevators Flour and Feed Mills Warehouses 


Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator erected 
by us for The Wright Milling Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va 


‘““The First Cost the Last’’ 


You eliminate future costly changes and expensive an- 
nual repairs when you have our experienced Elevator 
Builders handle your work. And you will get a plant 
combining the maximum efficiency in operation at a 
lower cost than any other way. 

Backed by over a quarter of a century of experience 
building for the Milling and Grain Trade, we are in a 
position to effect every known economy in your building 
and at the same time give you a plant properly planned 
and properly built. Let us help you on your building 
problems. 

Write us for estimates and sketch plans which we furnish without charge. 


THE SPENCER ConstrucTION Co. 


Contracting Engineers 
Builders for the Milling and Grain Trade 
Garrett Building Baltimore Md. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. THE M. A. LONG CO. | NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1523 MUNSEY BLDG. ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 30 CHURCH ST. 
Telephone Plaza 3722 GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT Telephone Cortlandt 181 


GRAIN ELEVATORS CONSULTING 
FLOUR MILLS DESIGNING 
STORAGE BINS and TANKS CONSTRUCTING 


BUILDINGS AND COMPLETE MACHINERY 
INSTALLATIONS AND EQUIPMENTS 


ANY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


STORAGE FOR SECURITY CEMENT & LIME CO., 
SECURITY, MD. 


EIKENBERRY CONSTRUCTION CO. Horner & Ww vattelenomecr 


Designer and Builder of Fire Proof Grain Elevators We uaraleo Minne eae Plour Mills, Grain Blevators, 
i ildi i i luations, W , Power ants. 

329 Unity Building BLOOMINGTON, ILL. ney aie aca et dnd as taesuildepe! 
306 McMillen Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


wanciolph (frat PLTCTS  ROPP’S CALCULATOR ‘er $159 ‘ics 


0. W. RANDOLPH CO.TOLEDO O 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES Transit Leaks 


EEDED by every Elevator Operator and Miller. Contains 171 ingenious and are unknown to the ain ship- 
N well described and illustrated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money in pers who use vs . 


Mills and Elevators. PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUB. CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago KENNEDY 
Car Liners 


The “Knickerbocker Cyclone” | | 2::moxs mercsses sss prove 
D ust Collector ability of these liners. 


TRIUMPH 
CORN AND COB 


CRUSHERS 


USUALLY RUN FOR AT 
LEAST A GENERATION 


Bulletin giving sizes, capacities 
and dimensions gladly mailed 


upon request. 
FUE aeanen aie croeeaa THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


° e A complete and practical treatise, fully Cleveland, Ohio 
The Knickerbocker Company Jackson, Mich. Illustrated PRICE, $1.50. 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. - Chicago 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


is the only device offered the 
grain shipper that makes a car 
Leak-Proof. Cheap — Modern — 
Profitable. Write now for par- 
ticulars. 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
Shelbyville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL 


Write for Catalog 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and posi- 
tive self ear feeders are properly 
designed to direct every ounce 
of power energy to the actual 
reduction of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
a, Reduce the material to any fine- 
@ ness desired for feeding pur- 
poses. 

11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 

Sold witn or without Sacking 
Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


J. C. BLAYLOCK, President H. S. KNAPP, Secy. and Treas. 


BLAYLOCK & KNAPP 


owners of the 


Lake View Iron Works 
1226-1236 School Street 


Fabricators of All Classes of Steel and Iron 


We specialize in steel for grain elevator construction work. 


General Offices: 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


— 
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The Sidney Combined S 


heller and Boot 


The Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot without take-ups on boot is a combination of the regular Sidney 


Sheller and Standard Cast Iron Elevator Boot requiri 


ng no expensive hoppering and eliminates deep 


tank or pit under elevator. It is guaranteed to work successfully on corn in any condition. 


Other Specialties for the Grain Trade Are: 


The Sidney Double Shoe Corn and Grain Cleaner 
The Sidney Ball Bearing Safety Man Lift 
The Sidney Style B Grain Drag 


We Furnish Complete Grain 


Elevator Equipments 


Send for Catalog 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN 


MACHINERY CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


PROFITS IN ELEVATORS 


are inversely proportional to the waste in their 
operation. You must stop the leaks or they'll stop 
you. Cheap cleaners are intolerable. That’s why 
progressive Elevator Owners prefer the modern, 
efficient “Eureka,’’ which is an earning invest- 


ment. 


The ‘“‘Eureka’” Compound Elevator Separator is many 
times ordered without question or competition. Its 
perfect suctions remove all light screenings, without 
the waste of a sound grain. The commonsense sieve 
combination assures matchless screen extractions. 
Why buy sand, shriveled kernels, weed seeds, straw 


Bulletin No. 60 is 
reading. A copy 


gf» S.HOWES CO., Inc., 


EUREKA WORKS — ESTABLISHED 1856 
European Branch: 64 Mark Lane, London, Eng. 


joints, sticks, stones and other foul matter that a 
“Eureka” could so easily, rapidly and cheaply re- 
move? A wasteless “Eureka’’ will advance your 
grades with but scant shrinkage. The grain is treated 
by two discriminative aspirations and three large-area 
sieves. All reciprocating and rotative parts are nicely 
balanced. 


worth-while 
awaits you. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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Leakage of Grain 
Can Be Avoided 


by the use of 


KENNEDY 
CAR LINERS 


N. & M. CO. SERVICE ELEVATOR 


WITH 


AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY DEVICE 


\V/ITH the upper terminal automatic BAD ORDER CARS 


stop in operation there is no danger 


of being carried overhead and injured. Cause the loss of many hard earned 

The weight of the passenger after the dollars to shippers of grain and seed 

top floor is reached automatically throws 

a lever, shutting off the power and MUCH OF THIS LOSS can be saved by the use of 


Kennedy Car Liners. These car liners practically con- 
dition a bad order car and enable shippers to load cars 
that otherwise would be rejected. 


KENNEDY SYSTEM of car liners prevent leakage in 


transit and afford a maximum insurance at minimum 


applying the brake, thereby locking the 
belt and steps against movement in 
either direction. 


The automatic stop mechanism fur- a 
: : cost. 
nished with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company service elevator adds the vital KENNEDY CAR LINERS are made for all cases of bad 
order cars, consisting of full Standard Liners, End Liners 


feature of safety to the elevator’s other “pee 


excellent qualities of reliability and | 
utility WILL YOU NOT give us an opportunity to submit full 

; . details of our system and the low cost of same? We 
are confident this would demonstrate to you the effi- 


Send for Service Elevator Circular. _ 
ciency and money saving merits of our proposition. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CoMPANY Made Only by 


Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS INDI ANA The Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co. 


e SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS 


Canadian Factory at Woodstock, Ont. 
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ARE YOU WORRIED | | corn AND COB CRUSHERS 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 
542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


SUYHNEUINIOOUGLOUUGENOUEEEOTALOOATOO AVENUE AIEU OTE TEDSTER 


The Day Dust 
Collecting System 


Dust Collectors alone do 
not prevent explosions in 
elevators, but Day Dust 
Collecting Systems do 
when properly installed. 


For catalog write 


THE DAY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Wolf Upright 


TUTTI TUTTLE 
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Pall 
i 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Every elevator owner is operating to disadvan- 
tage who is trying to get along without a 


Cyclone Dust Collector 


Do not delay longer but write today for full 
particulars on the installation of our system. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. = —— 


2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, Ill. : The Hercules Upright 

Complete new systems installed on modern 
plans and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on The proof of the value of ear corn depends upon 
modern lines on most economical plans. Supple- the fineness with which the cobs are reduced. Prof- 
mentary systems added where present systems 5 3 : 
are outgrown. Defective systems corrected and its are essential.. A Wolf Crusher is a spur to greater 
put in proper working order. endeavor. 


The Wolf Line of Corn and Cob Crushers includes 
both Horizontal and Upright Types. Built for every 
possible crushing. Adjustable while in operation. 


ee PES) Crushers for tough or dry corn, oyster shells, dry 
bone, bark for tanneries, lime, plaster, soda and 

al many products of similar character. 

ea | a= \X fO Every mill should have a Wolf Corn and Cob 


Crusher—Its use means good business, bigger prof- 


& Ag tie = i LI j | its; attracts trade to mill and elevator. 


the finishing touch of the Complete description in Bulletin 116-M 
ENOZ Process. If you don’t 


know about it you should. 


ENOZ CHEMICAL CO. 


Chicago, 705-7 No. Wells St. New York, 429 6th Ave. 


SEE 
{Ve if 


we y 
‘i 


Oo OSTA re 
«4.5% COMPANY 
Builders of Complete Flour, Corn, Gereal and feed Mills | 
Chambersburg, Pa., US.A 
As 
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INVINCIBLE MACHINES 
ARE NOT CLAIMED 
TO BE 100% PERFECT 


If we could build them so well as to be 
able to make such claims, we would not 
continue on—we would sell the idea at a 
handsome profit. 


What we do claim is—they are the very 
best Grain Cleaners that the human mind 
and hand is capable of turning out in this 
day and age. 


The Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Representatives: 


F. H. Morley, Jr., 727 Webster Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

C. Wilkinson, 6027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bert Eesley, P. O. Box 363, Freemont, Ohio. 

F. J. Murphy, Postal Tel. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

C. L. Hogle, 30 S. Arlington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. C. Purvine, 111 E. 5th St., Bristol, Tenn. 

Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Berger & Carter, 17th & Mississippi Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Grain Cleaners Limited, 75 Mark Lane, London, Eng. 


Save Climbing Stairs 


USE A 


fiunphrey Elevator 


HIS simple, mechanical equip- 

ment has been increasing net 
profits in hundreds of mills and grain 
elevators for 32 years. 


It saves the time and energy re- 
quired to climb stairs. 


It provides continuous service, 
without waiting, for going either up 
or down. 


It is built to give years of service. 


Features—Electric silent chain - 
drive; driving mechanism a compact, 
self-contained unit; running in oil 
bath; Humphrey patented automatic 
stop; quick and easy control; self- 
operating. 


Write for full information. Let us tell 
you how this dependable passenger and 
freight carrier can save you money. 


Humphrey Elevator Co. 
1131 Division St. Faribault, Minn. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


There is Only One Genuine Humphrey 
Elevator 


Fairbanks-Morse 
““Z”’ Engines 


114, H. P. to 20 H. P. 


Proven Elevator Power 


You'll never worry about power after 
you have installed a “Z’’ Engine. Sizes 
114 to 20 H. P. have high tension igni- 
tion—throttling governor—use kero- 
sene as well as gasoline. ““Z’’ engines 
operate at low speed—means long life. 
‘Z”’ engine power is dependable. 


Fairbanks, Morse OG. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


a 
Oil Engines - Pumps - Electric Motors and Generators - Fairbanks Scales - Railway Appliances - Farm Power Machinery 
ARTA TSE RG Ty RET ES BAIA LI AT I TE REL GE TLD GLE ITTY, 


Ball 
Bearing 


“The 
Mill that 
fills the bill.” 


Attrition 
Mills 


Self-Tram- 
ming 


Accessible 
Interior 
Safety Quick 
Release 
Save Time 


/ and Money 
Bauer Ball-Bearing, Motor-Driven Attrition Mill 


Put Your Grinding Problems 
Up to Bauer 


Bauer Attrition Mills are built by Attrition Mill Specialists who 
have made a life-time study and world-recognized success in building 
Attrition Mills that increase the output, decrease milling costs and 
put the Grinding Business in the profit-making class. The Bauer 
Engineering Department is at your service without cost to you. 
Let Bauer solve your Grinding Problems. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


517 BAUER BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of Bauer Attrition Mills, Corn Crackers, Cake Breakers, Centrifugal Reels, etc. 
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Consider Its Average 
Service Records 


Is there not something of uncommon significance 
in the fact that Monarch Ball Bearing Attrition Mills 
are frequently bought by millers who have owned or 
operated feed grinders of other makes? 


Instances of unusual performance can be cited by 
the score; but if you will just consider the average of 
this mill’s service records, you can readily satisfy your- 
self that it is really a superior machine. 


Write and ask us to send you descriptive lit- 
erature, and to tell you where you can see a Monarch 
in operation. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 1203 Sherman Street, MUNCY, PA. 


The Monarch Mill Builders 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE: 
308 New England Bldg. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
9 S. Clinton St. 


DOT UET UCU UE 


A sudden increase in 


FIRES from HOT BEARINGS 


reported to 


THE MILL MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


means 


That shafting is not being kept in line, 
That bearings are not being rebabbitted, 


That oiling is being neglected, or 
That a poor grade of oil is being used. 


FIRES ARE EXPENSIVE, REPAIRS AND 
MAINTENANCE ARE COMPARATIVELY IN- 
EXPENSIVE. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 


Our New No. 80 Boslos 
Now Ready TO HANG UP 


Recognized as the Standard Milling 
Catalog by Flour, Cereal and Feed 
Millers, Adjusters, and Appraisers. 
(Now being mailed.) 


If Yours Has Not Reached You, Write at Once. You'll Need It. 


Filled with new low prices 
and new. goods; standard 
and special flour, cereal 
and feed milling and grain 
handling mz .chinery, tech- 
nical and milling informa- 
tion. 


Prices and values that will 
justify your confidence. 
Every article backed by 
the Gump Guarantee of 
half a century’s square 
dealing. 


For profitable, economical, 
maximum production use 
Genuine LePage Patent 
Corrugation, 96% Cracked 
Corn; only 4% Feed 
Meal; Draver Feeders for 
accurate feeding and pro- 
portioning ; Improved Bar- 
Nun Grinders for fine soft 
feed at low cost per ton. 


436-46 So. 
Clinton St. <é 


Chicago 
Illinois 


HESS 


GRAIN DRIERS 
and CONDITIONERS 


Moisture Testers 
and Accessories 
Dockage Sieves and 
Scales 
Emerson Kickers 
Boerner Samplers 
Bucket Testers and 
All Kinds of Sampling 
and Testing 
Apparatus 


Ask for booklets 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Bldg. . Chicago 
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ALF a million dollars worth of well selected stock, con- 
stantly maintained, and an organization keyed up to the 
theory that plant efficiency is measured by the number of orders 
shipped on the day of receipt, accounts for Caldwell service. 

If you need gears, sprockets, transmission machinery, Helicoid Conveyor or 


any of the Caldwell specialties promptly, wire Caldwell, or call up the nearest 
Link-Belt office. You will find Link-Belt Company offices in all principal cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


~ LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 
Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street New York, Woolworth Building 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 


Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY — “*®-22azsons starer 


Le 
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THE ELLIS MEAL COOLER 


Ball Bearing 


A very important process in the production of meal and certain cereals is the 
thorough cooling of the product before it is bulked or packaged. The illustration 
shows an Ellis Cooler of standard construction. Note that the steel framework 
is built so that a rotary drier may be bolted directly above, thus making a com- 
bination drying and cooling unit which is exceptionally compact. Write for 
catalog 28. 


The Ellis Drier Co. Roosevelt Road & Talman Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 
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CHAINED POWER 


A POWER SAVER FOR POWER USERS 


\ TRUMANSOURG. NL ¥ Xo 


WORKS OF THE 
MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
ITHACA. N. Y. 


1922 


_WE MAKE NOTHING ELSE BUT 


THE MORSE 
“ROCKER JOINT 


The superiority of Morse Silent Rocker Joint Chains for power transmission has 
been tested by years of service and proved in some of the largest Elevators, Feed 
and Flour Mills in the world. Description of some of these plants has appeared 
in recent issues of THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The usual slippage and friction inherent with leather belt drive are absolutely 
unknown with Morse Silent Chain Drive. 


Morse supremacy is attested in our constant plant expansion. 


ASK USERS FOR DATA ON 


REDUCTION OF PRODUCTION COSTS 


Quiet, Clean, Durable and the most economical drive to maintain, Morse 
‘Chains permit 100% Overload on Short Centers with 99% efficiency—deliver 
full power without vibration, require minimum space allowing the best co-ordina- 
tion. No worry about belt trouble, slippage, burning, stoppage to “take up” 
where Morse Drives are installed. 


Drop a card to the nearest Morse Engineer 
if you have a transmission problem. 


Write Today for Booklet 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Address Nearest Office 


ATLANTA, GA... 2. Chandler Bldg., Earl F. Scott & Co. NEWYORK. (CEEV G5 dctices «steele orctssinae 30 Church St. 
MD. 1402 Lexington Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN..S. 3rd St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Piatt acta niaiasupiee pelvisia wen eine 141 Milk St, MONTREAL...St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
404 Commercial Bank Bldg. PHILA DUP BIAS. PAL aie aaiadlai> wiplaleis acta Wales Fuller Bldg. 


Merchants L. & T. Bldg. Pak CREE OA od p nintciare, cre niaicrneieree Westinghouse Bldg. 
aiieWiscnieianebabicte  staaiets Engineers Bldg. AN FRANCISCO, CAL..............-.Monadnock Bldg. 
Bs saci etisiaericarigeesoe 1361 Abbott St. ST. LOUIS, MO...Chemical Bldg., Morse Engineering Co. 
stat. Metataraisln sida Rites place iniaaten olgtely ale OBO Ot cadmas netbinie tate ale aiealalg no dleve aealiivialar else a 
Finance Bldg., Morse Engineering Co. ent Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Jones & Glassco Reg’d 
Spring Sprocket WINNIPEG, MAN....Duflerin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Shear Pin Sprocket 
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TIME SAVED IS MONEY EARNED 


Why hold up operations while you are hunting for 
screens and changing them in your separator so as to 
clean another grain? It not only costs money but it is 
hard on the screens. 


Nothing like this on the MONITOR Combined Corn 
and Small Grain Cleaner. The screens are always in 
place. When you clean corn, the small grain screens are 
stored in the shoe in position for use. Then when you 
want to change to small grain, pay no attention to screens. 
They are ready and waiting. In a moment, you are ready 
for you simply throw over the lever and your stream goes 
to the right shoe. 3 


| As for the quality of work, why if it’s a MONITOR, 
| it’s certain to be absolutely right. 


| The MONITOR is a combination of convenience, 


service and results. 


Send us your inquiry. 


a ea HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd. Department E 
Tillsonburg, Ont. SILVER CREEK N. Y. 


Cif you mention Department, this paper gets the credit) 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 


Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Ilinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


VOL, XTI 


CHICAGO, ILEINOTS; 


A= gl 


Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
Co., 431 So. Dearborn St., 


Chicago, III. 
ie = ; 
lin Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 
i us English and_ Foreign 
I } subscription, $1.75 per 
Hh year. 
“A 


Established in 1882. 
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Superior Elevator Has in its Equipment Many Special Reaves for Record Breaking 
Movement of Grain Both by Rail and by Water 


capacity of 30,950,000 bushels located in the 

Buffalo Harbor, few have better facilities for 
handling grain from lake carriers and trunk line 
railroads than the Superior Elevator, owned and 
controlled by the Superior Hlevator Company, of 
which EK. M. Husted is president. This structure 
was erected in 1913 after the explosion which 
wrecked the old Husted Mill with such heavy loss 
of life. The Husted Milling Company was organ- 
ized away back in 
1895, and after the 
erection of the re- 
inforced concrete 
Superior Elevator, 
the name of the 
company was 
changed to the Su- 
perior Elevator 
Company, which 
now has its general 
executive offices in 
the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Superior Ele- 
vator has a storage 
capacity of 1,500,- 
000 bushels and 
was designed and 
built by the Mon- 
arch . Engineering 
Company of Buf- 
falo. It is as near 
fireproof as it is 
possible to build a 
grain elevator and 
is equipped with 
every facility for 
the rapid handling 
of grain both in- 
store and out-store. 
Its series of storage 
tanks consisting of 
‘circular and inter- 
stice bins have a 
capacity from 3,000 
to 23,000 bushels ‘ 
‘each, which gives flexibility for every possible 
purpose. 

Located on the Buffalo Creek Railroad which has 
direct connections with all trunk line railroads en- 
tering Buffalo from the West, South and Hast, the 
Superior Elevator occupies a large plot of land on 
the Buffalo River with exceptional facilities for 
handling barge canal cargoes via the New York 
state waterway to New York City and Atlantic 
Coast points. 

As an instance of the splendid equipment of the 
house, the elevator has a receiving capacity from 
lake steamships of 35,000 bushels an hour through 


O: THE 28 grain elevators with a total storage 


two movable marine towers. These towers are 
carried by 20 pairs of standard car wheels each, on 
four heavy T-rails. Movement is effected by steel 
wire rope, anchored at ends of the travel and pass- 
ing in several wraps around the drum of a Webster 
Hoist Machine on the first floor of the tower. 

The towers are complete elevators in themselves, 
with marine legs delivering to garners and scale 
hoppers, from where the grain is elevated again 
Ly a lofter leg for spouting to the main house. 


*"*-. THE SUPERIOR ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘marine leg crosshead carries a motor directly geared 
te the headshaft of the leg, thus doing away with 
‘the time-honored rope drives so long used for this 
service. The lofter leg, however, is operated by 
rope drive. The grain is spouted into any particular 
bin or series of bins through four belt conveyors 
using approximately 600 feet of a superior type of 
rubber belting. The incoming grain can be loaded 
direct into freight cars or canal boats without 
being placed in any of the storage bins and all 
operations can be carried on at one time independ- 
ent of all other operations. Direct drive electric 
motors are used throughout the elevator using 


The, 


Niagara Falls electric power at a very cheap rate. 
The receiving equipment from cars is no less 
efficient than that from steamships. On each of the 
four tracks in the car shed are three receiving hop- 
pers. These deliver in series to three lofter legs. 
The main elevators are in six stands in a line along 
the middle of the house. Only the three lofters can 
be used in receiving, but all six stands may be used 
in transferring and shipping. Grain from any bin 
can be spouted or conveyed from any leg to any bin. 
The arrangement is 
such that nearly 
half the bins can be 
filled or emptied by 
direct . spouting, 
without the use of 
either of the con- 
veyors, of which 
there are two above 
the bins and two 
below. Any leg can 
deliver to the gar- 
ner on either side 
of it, and from any 
garner the grain 
can be spouted di- 
rect to any one of 
30 bins. It can 
readily be seen that 
all rail movement 
or the turnover 
within the house 
can be performed in 
a most expeditious 
manner. This con- 
venience and. effi- 
ciency is marked in 
all departments. 

The cleaner 
house, above the 
car shed and 
against the main 
house is equipped 
with two large 
cleaners. From this 
department the 
grain can be re- 
turned to storage in the main house by a special 
elevator which is fed by a screw conveyor, or it 
can be distributed by belt conveyors to the lower 
tier of bins from which sacking may be done on 
the floor below. 

The fastest cargo loaded from the Superior Ele- 
vator was 61,000 bushels in 59 minutes, which is the 
record for that house and probably’ the fastest 
loading ever recorded at any Buffalo house, accord- 
ing to Mr. Husted. The company has loaded 500,000 
bushels in a single working day. 

In addition to the facilities mentioned, the Su- 
perior Hlevator is equipped with three clipping ma- 
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chines, drier and bleacher. 
cleaners are used and these can handle about 10,000 
bushels an hour while the clippers have turned up 
5,000 bushels an hour. Hess Grain Driers are used 
but the speed with which grain is dried depends 
largely upon conditions. It is estimated however, 
that the equipment in the Superior Elevator is able 
to handle 1,000 bushels an hour. Efficient bleachers 
are used and these turn out 2,000 bushels an hour. 

The Superior Elevator has handled as high as 
35,000,000 bushels of grain in a single year and this 
average is being maintained by the company. The 
company specializes in handling wheat, corn and 
oats and a big feature of the business will be the 


AUTOMATIC SACKING MACHINE 
loading of barge canal type boats of about 800 to 
1,000 tons each for shipment to the new state owned 
terminal elevator at Gowanus Bay, N. Y. The bulk 
of the grain, however, is sent foreward by rail to 
New York. 
There is no special fire protection outside of the 


usual chemical system as the Superior Elevator is . 


built entirely of reinforced concrete and is abso- 
lutely fireproof. Fire in any bin or any part of the 
house could not spread to any other part of the 
house. Electric lights are used throughout the 
structure. 

The house has every convenience for fast and 
cleanly work. Pneumatic tubes carry tickets be- 


DUST CONFINING BELT LOADING HOPPER 


tween all stations, eliminating much time that 
might be wasted in carrying such tickets and’ makes 
their prompt assembly at the office more certain. 
Electric signal systems indicate to the weighers in 
the cupola the progress of work in the car shed; and 
a telephone system affords communication among 
all departments. 

A feature of the house is the sweeper system by 
which every ledge or wall or corner can be easily 
cleaned. In addition there are generous air tanks 
which take care of the dust as it is raised at 
initial points, for instance the belt loading hopper, 
one of the many Webster Manufacturing Company’s 
installations in the elevator, in fact, the entire con- 
veying equipment is of Webster make and has given 
the finest of satisfaction. 

The officers of the Superior Elevator Company 
have always taken a great interest in the welfare 


The Monitor type of- 
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of their employes and the company has just com- 
pleted a new dining room, kitchen and locker room 
for the convenience of their employes. Meals are 
served at very reasonable rates to employes and the 
dining room facilities can be used by the employes 
who bring their own lunches but who might wish 
to buy coffee or any other item. 

Mr. Husted is president and general manager of 
the elevator. For years he had been head of the 
Husted Milling Company. The other officers are 
Riley E. Pratt, well-known Buffalo grain merchant, 
vice-president; H. F. Keitsch, secretary and treas- 
urer. In addition to these officers the members of 
the Board of Directors are P. H. Husted, A. T. Staf- 
ford and T. J. O’Brien. 


REDUCING DUST EXPLOSIONS 


BY ELMER M. HILL 

Engineering experts in co-operation with repre- 
sentatives of fire insurance companies and Gov- 
ernment officials are preparing plans which aim 
to eliminate the danger of dust explosions in grain 
elevators, feed mills and other industries. This is 
the result of a conference in Buffalo late last 
month of the National Fire Protection Association. 
Members of the Association will place their serv- 
ices at the disposal of industries where there is 
danger of dust explosions as part of the educational 
campaign which is being mapped out. 

The National Fire Protective Association is a 
new organization headed by David J. Price of 
Washington, engineer in charge of the dust explos- 
ions investigation for the Government, and is a 
direct outgrowth of the Husted Mill explosion in 
Buffalo nine years ago. Associated with Mr. Price 
in directing the major part of the activities of 
the organization is Harold H. Brown, an organic 
chemist in the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

One of the features of the convention was the 
discussion of a textbook on, “Dust Explosions” 
which was written and edited by Mr. Price and 
Mr. Brown. This is claimed to be the first book 
of its kind ever published and just came from the 


presses a few days before the opening of the 
Buffalo conference. 

The work of financing the Association for pre- 
venting dust explosions was started by three prom- 
inent Buffalo millers, Frank F. Henry, manager 
of the Washburn-Crosby Company; L. EB. Harmon 
of the Buffalo Cereal Company and George Urban, 
president of the Urban Milling Company. This 
committee made it possible for the Government to 
take up the study of dust explosions and the out- 
growth of this work was the organization of the 
National Fire Protection Association. Explaining 
the activities of the organization, Mr. Price said 
there are now 6,000 members, including safety en- 
gineers, fire protection engineers, representatives 
of fire insurance agencies, industries and public offi- 
cials. : 

“These members make the rules and regulations 
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which are the basis of the regulations of state 
boards of inspection and fire insurance companies,” 
explained Mr. Price. “The Buffalo committee is 
to be congratulated for their work in financing 
this investigation commission until Congress voted 
appropriations for this purpose. At present large 
sums are given annually by the Government for 
research along this line. The importance of these 
inspections can be seen from the fact that 154 
people have lost their lives; 200 have been in- 
jured and property exceeding $16,250,000 has been 
destroyed in the last 13 dust explosions.” 

An important point developed at the Buffalo con- 
ference was the fact that the passing of the old 
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wooden type of grain elevators and feed mills has 
not reduced the hazard of dust explosions and the 
fires they cause. Reports from many parts of the 
country indicated that fires and explosions have in- 
creased since modern concrete structures have re- 
placed the old wooden types. Experts in ventil- 
ation will be employed by the Association to 
make plans for the removal of dust which is the 
cause of explosions in feed mills, grain elevators 
and similar type structures. 

Small industries such as rural flour and feed mills 
have the advantage of rules and regulations which 
have been formulated by the Association at the 
expense of the larger industries which have lost 
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largé sums of money before the system was stand- 
ardized. The Association is now endeavoring to 
interest smaller industries such as sugar refineries, 
spice factories, etc., in the work of the organiza- 
tion. Formerly it was thought that only the dust 
from grain could explode, but experiments have 
sbown that there is great danger of dust in nearly 
all industries. Plants engaged in pulverizing coal 
will be investigated by the committee with the 
view of working out plans for eliminating the 
explosion hazard in this industry. 


CONSUL General George E. Anderson, at Rotter- 
dam, Netherlands, states that on the whole United 
States has had by far the greater share of the trade 
of importing grain into Holland, not only in actual 
volume and value but as compared proportionately 
with its share of the trade in other years. The chief 
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feature of the trade as a whole has been the im- 
mense increase in the imports of corn and, pro- 
portionately, in oats from the United States. 


INSPECTION AT THE FARM 


BY TRAVELER 


There is a tendency among certain farmers to 
have the elevator man, or his representative, come 
out to their farms and pass judgment upon the grain 
there before they will consent to bring it to the 
elevator. It is a practice that should be discouraged 
by the elevator man wherever possible, as it invari- 
ably leads to trouble and is rarely a profitable un- 
dertaking for the dealer. 

To begin with, there is usually something wrong 
with the grain when the-dealer is called ona trip 
of this kind, and if he gets the grain it is only by 
paying more for it than it is worth. Another thing, 
the farmer seems to give no thought to the value 
of the dealer’s time when he calls him on such a 
mission. The dealer may arrive at the farm after 
a long drive, only to be told that the farmer is plow- 
ing the “east eighty” and if he wants to see him 
the shortest way will be to hike across fields and 
climb fences. Perhaps half a day will be used up 
in buying a few hundred bushels of grain this way. 

Quite often the dealer is unable to buy the grain 
at anything like a reasonable figure, even after 
making the trip, and the farmer, after getting his 
opinion as to the value and probable grade, uses the 
information to work the dealer’s competitor for a 
better price. 

As a rule it is not possible to properly inspect 
grain at the farm, as the granary is usually in a 
dark corner of the barn, with the grain more or less 
mixed in the various bins and presenting consider- 
able difficulty to the person trying to obtain a true 
sample. Later, when this grain is hauled to the 
elevator and does not equal sample, the farmer ex- 
pects the dealer to take it anyhow, and the latter is 
given the choice of doing so or losing the farmer’s 
trade. 

More time is taken up in “bargaining”? when the 
deal is made at the farm than is the case when. it 
is done at the dealer’s office. In the former case, 
the farmer has the elevator man all to himself, and 
can sit on the fence and whittle while haggling to 
get a cent’ or two more. At the dealer’s place of 
business‘ others would be waiting their turn; and 
the farmer: would be forced sooner to make up his 
mind. 9 ; 

The various dealers in a locality should get to- 
gether on a question of this kind and have a tacit 
understanding among themselves that they will only 
grade the grain as it is brought to the elevator or 
on samples brought in by the farmers themselves. 
Such an arrangement would do much to reduce the 
cost of buying, and would eventually bring about a 
better feeling between dealers and farmers. 


GRAIN GROWERS CLEAN HOUSE 


All the officers of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., 
lave resigned and the company has been completely 
reorganized. It could not have been much of a 
sacrifice to resign, for the company was bankrupt 
and had no chance whatever of putting into effect 
the fantastic marketing plans on the strength of 
which it collected over half a million dollars from 
the farmers. 

The officers of the new Board of Directors are 
E. H. Cunningham, secretary of the Iowa State 
Farm Bureau Federation, president; H. L. Keefe, 
of Walthill, Neb., vice-president; J. M. Mehl of Chi- 
cago, secretary; and C. E. Gunnels of Chicago, treas- 
urer. An Advisory Committee on Financing con- 
sists of Frank O. Wetmore, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago; Alexander Legge, presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Company; and 
Bernard M. Baruch of New York. 

Henry C. Wallace and Herbert Hoover have been 
asked to serve as ex-officio members of the Board 
of Directors. 

Cc. E. Gunnels, the new treasurer, stated, that since 
the reorganization plans had been effected the mem- 
bers of the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., would be 
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able to market their grain through the new machine 
by September 1. Selling arrangements he said, will 
be completed at several terminal markets within 
the next few weeks. Nothing definite as to plans or 
methods has been given out as yet. 

An Executive Committee of three will have 
complete charge of the sales organization, a subsi- 
diary of the Grain Growers, and will also have 
broad administrative powers. This committee con- 
sists of E. H. Cunningham, R. A. Cowles, and J. 
F. Reed. 


A WELL-BUILT MISSOURI 
ELEVATOR 


The Emma Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Emma, Mo., was incorporated in October, 1920. 
A contract for a new elevator was let immediately 
and on June 29, 1921 operations were begun. The 
company has over 130 stockholders, and the new 
plant serves as a pretty general supply station for 
them as it handles flour, feed, salt, and other side- 
lines, 

The house is of concrete construction with a 
capacity of 25,000 bushels. This capacity is divided 
petween four large tanks and four smaller bins. 
This necessitates rapid turnover as corn, oats and 
wheat are handled through the plant and there are 
no extra bins for private storage. The Missouri 
Pacific Railway, upon which the elevator is lo- 
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eated, has given good service and there has been 
no lack of cars so far. 

The house is equipped with a U. S. Grain Cleaner 
which has a capacity of 500 bushels per hour; a 
§-bushel. Richardson Automatic Scale; a Howe 
Dump Scale; a manlift; and a freight elevator in 
the warehouse. The plant is operated by a 20- 
horsepower gas engine, and is lighted throughout 
by electricity. The power transmission is by rope 
drive. The loading spout, cob and dust spouts are 
of steel, and in fact the plant is as near fire 
proof as possible. 

The warehouse is commodious enough to house 
the sidelines carried by the company and to take 
care of a considerable amount of seed, a line which 
1s.a specialty of the company and which is ex- 
pected to develop into a big business in the course 
of a few years. The plant is well planned, well 
built and well operated and the company can look 
forward to a successful future if a safe and con- 
servative course is followed. 


FISCAL YEAR EXPORTS OF FOOD- 
STUFFS 


The outstanding features of American foodstuffs 
export trade for the year ending June 30, 1922, com- 
pared with the previous year, have been the very 
marked increase in the exports of coarse grains— 
namely, barley, corn, and oats—accompanied by a 
decrease in exports of both rye and wheat, says 
the Department of Commerce. The increased ex- 
ports of coarse grains, especially corn, is no doubt 
due to the relatively low price of these commodities 
in the United States, making it possible for Euro- 
peans not only to substitute these grains to a 
greater extent in human food but also to import 
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them as stock food. The exports of corn are prac- 
tically three times as great as for the previous 
year, due in large part to the extensive use of 
corn in relief work. 

Rice, which last year reached a very low price, 
has also enjoyed a much larger export trade and a 
consequent improvement in price in this country. 

The total value of foodstuffs, however, is con- 
siderably decreased, due largely to the decreased 
price. The value of the principal foodstuff prod- 
ucts amounted to $780,000,000 in 1922, against $1,- 
235,000,000 in 1921; the bulk of this decreased 
value falling on wheat, wheat flour and cottonseed 
oil. 

The grain exports in bushels for the year ending 
June 30, 1922, as compared with 1921, in parenthe- 
ses, are as follows: Barley, 22,400,393 (20,457,198) ; 
corn, » 176,409,614 (66,911,093); oats, 15,767,264 
(4,302,346); rye, 29,903,602 (45,735,052); wheat, 
208,321,091 (293,267,637). 


DEVICE TO CONTROL DUST 
EXPLOSIONS 


Letters of patent have been issued by the Can- 
adian Government on a device which aims to pre- 
vent dust explosions in grain elevators, flour and 
feed mills and other industries by humidifying the 
air. The equipment is being manufactured by the 
Dodds Canadian Iron Works, Ltd., of Welland, Ont., 
a new corporation with a capitalization of $250,000. 
It is planned to establish a factory soon in the 
United States. 

R. T. F. Dodds, president of the corporation, 
explans that the new device is able to humidify 
the air with any per cent of moisture desired, up to 
the saturation point. The grain dust when so 
treated cannot explode, he says, no matter what 
may be its density of volume. Mr. Dodds says the 
correct theory is that when the dust becomes dense 
enough in a given area it absorbs the free moisture 
in the air and the dust in that condition is ripe 
for an explosion. 

When the moisture is automatically replaced as 
is done by the Dodds system, the cause of an ex- 
plosion no longer exists. Mr. Dodds declares that 
the dust which accumulates on walls, ledges, rafters 
and such other places in mills and grain elevators, 
is harmless when subjected to the new system. 
It does not contribute in any way to a dust explos- 
icn nor do accumulations increase the liability 
of an explosion to any degree. The dust held in 
suspense,, and the various accumulations of dust 
robbed of their moisture, do the damage. 

This device, according to Mr. Dodds, also answers 
another important purpose in flour mills. By the 
use of this system it is claimed the atmosphere may 
be kept at any desired degree of humidity in all 
parts of the building. This has been a problem for 
millers for many years. The mechanism is adapted 
for use in old mills and elevators and other de- 
vices covered by patents pending relate to the con- 
struction of new elevators, mills and other factory 
buildings by which proper saturation is maintained 
automatically at all times. The cost of these in- 
stallations is claimed to be very moderate and there- 
fore will be easily available for large as well as 
small plants. 

Referring to static electricity which is often 
claimed to have been responsible for dust explos- 
ions in grain elevators and mills, Mr. Dodds, who 
has made an extensive study of the problem, says 
his experience has been that static does not collect 
in any quantity in places where the humidity is 
high. To his mind static electricity is not the 
greatest source of danger in the production of ex- 
plosions; the friction of belts or loose machinery 
may be sufficient, or even a disturbance outside the 
-uilding which would cause vibrations, might be 
enough to explode the proper combination of dry 
dust and dry air. 


A NEW variety of oats obtained from Holland is 
being tried out in South Dakota. So far the crop 
from the new seed looks better than that in any 
neighboring fields. John Koldenhoven of Hudson 
imported the seed and is satisfied that the new 
variety is a distinct improvement. 
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A New Feed Plant at Toledo 


Larrowe Milling Company Builds a Mill Incorporating Innovations for the 
Manufacture of Prepared Feed Worked Out Through Years of Experiment 


pany at Toledo, Ohio, is the result of 10 years 

of hard work and thorough investigation be- 
ginning back in Cohocton, N. Y., the birthplace and, 
for many years, the home of James E. Larrowe, 
president of the company. 

At that time the company had already done a 
great deal to acquaint the farmers and dairymen 
of the country with dried beet pulp as a dairy ration. 
Good formulas for combining dry beet pulp into a 
complete feed were lacking, however, and it was not 
until The Larrowe Milling Company, after careful 
study, investigation, and exhaustive feeding tests at 
the Larrowe Research Farm, developed the “Larro” 
formula and put “Larro” dairy feed on the market 
that this type of ration really began to come into 
general use. * 

This pioneer dried beet pulp ration was an im- 
mediate suecess and, the result is that today, 10 
years after the first batch of “Larro’” was shipped 
from Cohocton, N. Y., the demand for dried beet 
pulp feed has grown to such proportions that this 


T new plant of The Larrowe Milling Com- 
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that when they reach the blending tanks a sample 
of any ingredient is already a fair average in 
color, texture, and chemical analysis of the entire 
contents of the store-house from which it was 
taken. 

The pre-blending process is completed in large 
cylindrical tanks, 60 feet high, one of which is 
reserved for each ingredient. The contents of 
each tank are kept constantly in motion from top 
to bottom. This is done by means of a double out- 
let at the bottom of the tank, through which part 
of the contents are steadily delivered to the poidom- 
eters or weighing devices, and then to the mixer 
to be combined with the other ingredients, while 
the remainder is diverted to an elevator and re- 
turned to the top of the tank, where it is blended 
again with the incoming supply from the storage 
bins. 

From beginning to end, the processes in “Larro” 
manufacture are designed to blend and re-blend each 
individual ingredient and mix these ingredients to- 
gether so thoroughly that the final product is not 
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commodity has come to be one of the leading by- 
products of the beet sugar industry. 

The remarkable success which “Larro” enjoyed 
soon made it necessary to provide increased produc- 
tion facilities. The main offices of the company, 
which in 1912 had already been in existence for a 
decade, were in Detroit, Mich., and it was decided to 
erect in Toledo, Ohio, just 60 miles away, a mill for 
the manufacture of the new dried beet pulp feed. 

The first Toledo mill was completed in 1918, and 
had a capacity of 20 tons an hour. As time went 
on new processes were installed and new methods 
adopted to keep pace with advancing sales, until 
the capacity of the original mill had been increased 
four times its initial hourly output. 

When it became apparent that the 80-ton capacity 
was still insufficient, plans were made for the erec- 
tion of the new “Larro” plant, now in its fifth month 
of operation, which stands next to the site occupied 
by the first Toledo mill. 

The completion of this plant brought with it the 
introduction, into mixed feed*manufacture, of meth- 
eds and processes which it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to term revolutionary. One of these is known 
as the “pre-blending” of ingredients. 

A storage capacity of 70,000 tons makes it pos- 
sible to distribute each incoming carload of the var- 
fous ingredients used in “Larro” over a very large 
storage area so that when a carload of cottonseed 
meal, for instance, is distributed over the bins re- 
served for that ingredient, the meal forms a very 
thin layer about one-half inch in depth, over the 
entire storage surface which begins to combine with 
the rest of the meal in the bins and is fairly well 
blended by the time it is removed by the screw 
conveyors installed under the floor of every bin. 
This is done with all ingredients with the result 


affected by the inevitable variations in color, tex- 
ture, and chemical analysis found in all ingredients 
in their raw state. 

Before ingredients are unloaded-from the cars, 
however, composite samples are examined and ana- 
lyzed for protein, fibre, fat, moisture and acidity. 
No shipment is unloaded until its condition is shown 
to be satisfactory. Shipments which do not show 
the proper analysis are, of course, rejected. 

Similar chemical tests are made every half hour 
of the finished product, so that a constant labora- 
tery check is maintained upon the chemical con- 
tent of the ingredients both before and after the 
processes of combining them. 

One of the most striking innovations is the large 
electro magnet over which the finished product 
passes just before it goes to the machines which 
automatically weigh and sack it for shipment. 

The use of magnets for extracting steel and iron 
refuse from ingredients which have to be crushed 
or ground in attrition mills is not new. This, of 
course, is commonly done to prevent fragments of 
such metal from damaging the machinery through 
which the ingredient passes. Such measures, how- 
ever, are but a slight protection against the danger- 
ous menace to the dairy cow, arising from the quan- 
tities of nails, wire, tacks, and particles of steel 
and iron which invariably find their way into any 
dairy feed that does not pass over magnets in its 
finished state. 

As an effective safeguard against this danger, 
“Larro” is passed over a powerful magnetic sep- 
arator weighing three tons. The magnetized roller 
is six feet wide and has a pulling power of 42 
pounds to the square inch—enough to pull the head 
of a sledge hammer through seyeral inches of feed. 

Tests are made at frequent intervals to check 
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the efficiency of the magnet, and an idea of its 
thoroughness is shown by an examination of the 
iron and steel taken from any day’s run which re- 
veals particles so fine as to be hardly visible. 
The thoroughness of the “scalpers,’ or screens 
used to remove other foreign matter is important 
also. These machines remove particles of glass, 
stone, large pieces of metal and a variety of such 
material, all of which makes bad feed for the dairy 


cow and constitutes a genuine element of danger for ~ 
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the dairyman feeding a home-mixed or carelessly 
prepared ration. 

Still another check on “Larro”’ is maintained 
at the “Larro’’ Research Farm, near the main of- 
fices, in Detroit. At this completely equipped farm, 
practical dairy feeding tests of ‘“Larro” are regu- 
larly carried on and investigative work is done in 
an effort to find means, if possible, for improving 
the product. 

Something of the extent of the new plant at To- 
ledo can be gained from the illustration on the fol- 
lowing page. Transportation in such a plant is one 
of the most important features, and the way this 
has been provided for is well indicated. Hight 
separate tracks serve the various units of the plant 
and the loading in and out is accomplished by 
means of. the latest mechanical devices. 

In such a bulky article as feed the problem of 
sufficient storage space calls for solution on a gen- 
erous scale. This has been given full consideration 
by the Larrowe company as there are literally acres 
of warehouses and grain capacity for the thousands 
of bushels. 

The milling and mixing plant itself is of the mod- 
ern daylight construction, fireproofed so far as 
science can devise, and equipped with the most 
modern machinery. Communication by conveyor 
system is arranged between all units of the plant, 
eliminating as far as possible costly hand labor. 
This applies to the assembling and distribution of 
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raw materials, and to the distribution, warehous- 
ing and shipping of the finished products. 

Space does not permit a discussion of all of the 
innovations which should be included in a descrip- 
tion of the new “Larro” plant. Suffice it to say 
that those responsible for its erection look upon 
it as the achievement of an ideal, conceived when 
“Larro” was first put on the market. 

At that time it became the ambition of The Lar- 
rowe Milling Company to manufacture the best and 
most» economical dairy ration that modern knowl- 
edge of feeding and feed manufacture could pro- 
‘duce. Its continued success seems to indicate that 
“Larro” is such a feed. 


; 
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CROPS SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


Crops made some improvement for the most part 
in the Southeastern and Eastern States and in the 
southern Rocky Mountain region and California, 
during the two weeks ending July 31, according to 
the United States Department of Agriculture’s re- 
port for the last half of July. In the Lake States 
and the upper Mississippi Valley conditions 
changed but little. Heavy rains along the At- 
lantic Coast caused some damage to grain in the 
shock, but elsewhere injury from unfavorable 
weather was not appreciable. 

Corn is tasseling in the western part of the corn 
belt and is making good progress in most of the 
other regions, although rain is needed in Minne- 
sota. The crop is still somewhat backward in New 
England, and in New York. Winter wheat is nearly 
all threshed in Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
North Carolina as well as in the southern portion 


of Illinois. Z 


“JIM DUNN” 


BY HOOZUS 
Jim Dunn, who runs the elevator at Sperry Siding, 
says: “Th’ other day a young feller dropped int’ 
th’ elevator t’ see if he could sell me a ’lectric motor. 
He’d been a talkin’ t’ me for quite a spell an’ finely 
he says t’ me, he says: ‘Now ya oughta have a 
motor here in place o’ that there old gas-engine. 
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business, an’ it’s a good plan t’ follow—if ya wan’t 
t’ be a poor man. 

Loanin’ sacks is like playin’ th’ shell game, 
They’re both bad habits, an’ there’s no money in 
either. 

Don’t arggu ’bout weights. See that your scale 
is on th’ level—an’ keep that way yourself. 

Don’t never buy No. 3 wheat an’ expect it t’ 
grade No. 2. Th’ miracles in th’ grain bizness have 
all been exposed, 

Sometimes, if ya’ll let him have his head, your 
compet’ter will get a bellyfull long before he’ll get 
his elevator full. 

Too many fellers in th’ grain bizness get in over 
their heads afore they’ve learnt t’ swim. 

Maybe it’s never too late t’ learn; but it’s th’ man 
that learns early that gets th’ money. 

Ne we 


NEW GRAINS FOR NEW YORK 


Two new yarieties of wheat and one of rye may 
be had by New York state farmers for fall plant- 
ing, according to a statement given out by the 
plant breeders of the state College of Agriculture 
at Ithaca. Forward is a red kernelled white chaff 
wheat that is offered in commercial quantities for 
the first time this year. It has rather stiff straw, 
grows taller than ordinary wheat and has proved 
in long continued tests under the direction of the 
college to be one of the best yielders developed 
by the cereal breeders of the state. For eastern 
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for more wheat not being ground in Korea, Amer- 
ican flour is being imported into Korea by Japan- 
ese merchants, 


WHAT’S AHEAD IN THE FEED 
BUSINESS ?* 


It is with no spirit of egotism that I have selected 
as the subject of my talk a question that might indi- 
cate a personal confidence in predicting or proph- 
esying the future of the retail feed business. On 
the contrary, the subject was selected only because 
of the inquiry that comes so frequently these days 
from retail feed merchants as to the prospects the 
business holds out to them for the future. In at- 
tempting to answer these inquiries, I shall en- 
deavor only to pass on to you the pulse of the 
feed business as I have gathered it from reports 
coming from wholesalers, retailers and feeders in 
various sections of the country. 

The fact that, since I enjoyed the last oppor- 
tunity of addressing you, I have chosen the feed 
business in place of the automobile business with 
which to stake my future activity should be suffi- 
cient evidence of my full confidence in the future 
of the feed trade. 

However, from practically every section of the 
country come reports that retail feed dealers are 
discouraged and that many of them have lost heart 
in the business due to the severity of credit condl- 
tions, the wide price differentials between milk and 


Some day, when ya have a big run o’ grain, that 
there engine’ll buck on. ya, an’ then ya’ll be hung 
up right.’ 

“Well, that struck me sorta funny, an’ I says v 
that there young feller, I says: ‘Say, young feller, 
ya said something that time, but it’s th’ wrong thing 
in this here case. Why that there old gas-engine 
is th’ most powerful arggyment I got ’round this 
here place.’ ” Ent 

“What d’ya mean, arggyment?’ he says. 

“Well, it’s like this,’ I says. ‘I got a fire eater 
of a compet’ter, 6 miles east, an’ ’bout ever so often 
he goes up in th’ air an’ puts his prices sky high. 
He usta pull a lot 0’ my customers over his way; 
but now I jes crack the price a cupla cents higher 
an’ when th’ stuff gets comin’ my way too strong 
that there old gas-engine jest natcherly starts 
buckin’ an’ 0’ course I can’t take in enny more. By 
that time th’ fire eater is usely ready t’ put th’ 
prices back where they belong. Now th’ funny thing 
*bout it is that as soon as th’ prices gets steady 
again, that fool engine never misses a shot.’ 

“Th’ young feller he looks at me kinda hopeless 
like for bout a minnit, an’ then he says t’ me, he 
Says: ‘Well, I guess I’m licked, Brother. Good 
Bye! .” sd 

yg LITTLE TIPS FROM “JIM DUNN” 

_ Th’ country is s’posed t’ be dry, an’ so is th’ new 
wheat; but there’s considerable moisture in both of 
’em yet. Baked =! 

Nowadays, with turbines an’ ‘lectric motors, it’s 
no trouble for th’ mill t’ grind again with th’ water 
that has passed. : 

Payin’ th’ farmer cash for his stuff, an’ then givin’ 
him credit for what ya sell him is a poor man’s 
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sections of the state, Dawson’s Golden Chaff, now 
known as Honor Wheat, is especially recommended 
by the state specialists. 

As a result of tests to develop new varieties of 
rye still being carried on by the state at Ithaca and 
in the Hudson Vailey counties, one sort, as yet 
unnamed, is now available in limited quantities. 
Although the college does not guarantee it to be 
superior to Rosen rye, it probably yields as much 
as that variety and at least 30 per cent more than 
common varieties now in use. The new rye, ap- 
parently of Siberian origin, came from Germany to 
the college in 1914. It has proven superior to a 
large number of other varieties each year in com- 
petitive tests, the average yield having been 36.2 
bushels per acre. Last year it yielded slightly more 
than Rosen rye. Growers who have been co-operat- 
ing with the college to develop and test these new 
sorts of wheat and rye this year have some seed 
available for distribution. 


A PECULIAR trade situation exists in Korea 
today with respect to wheat and flour markets. 
The country has two flour mills with a capacity 
of 800 barrels a day, which if running on full 
time could supply all the flour needed in that 
country, and yet they are running only on part 
time because they cannot obtain the wheat which 
they need, says Vice Consul Beck, Seoul, Korea, 
in a report to the Department of Commerce, al- 
though Korea produced in 1921 over 11,000,000 
bushels of wheat. This would be ample to supply 
the mills, but the fact that Korean wheat sells in 
Japan, England and Central Russia for more than 
the local millers can afford to pay is responsible 


feeds and the more than usual reduction in feed- 
ing during pasture season. To this class of retail 
feed dealers I can only say that they must not 
forget that retail merchants in other lines of busi- 
ness have been, and are facing problems as great 
in proportion and as hard of solution as those of 
the feed dealer. 

Many men outside of the automobile industry 
have inquired how it was possible for the automo- 
bile men to go rapidly come out of the general 
business slump this spring and develop wonderful 
sales in the face of such general depressed busi- 
ness conditions. Granting that the automobile in- 
dustry did come back quickly and strongly and has 
apparently put over wonderful sales programs with 
apparent corresponding profits, J can say to you 
frankly from the depths of my experience in the 
automobile field that automobile retail merchants 
have been sweating blood through 1922 to as great 
an extent as retail feed dealers. Extravagant 
equipment built during the peak of war times with 
its corresponding heavy overhead, the tightness of 
money and the tremendous used-car problem have 
cut the profits of the automobile dealer and caused 
the same anxiety with which you retail feed men 
have been laboring during the last year. And while 
I speak of the automobile business in particular, 
friends of mine in other lines of business tell me 
that the men in their, industries have been and are 
facing problems of difficult solution. $0, right here, 


*Address of Austin W. Carpenter, Advertising Di- 
rector of ‘The Larrowe Milling Company, Detroit, 
Mich., before the Eighth Annual Convention of the 
Mutual Millers and Feed Dealers Association of New 
York and Pennsylvania, held at Jamestown, New 
York, July 21. 
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I hope I can drive home this point, so that, if any 
of you came here discouraged over the situation of 
your industry, you will go home realizing that its 
problems are no more difficult or trying than those 
of other business lines. 

One of the things ahead in the feed business as I 
see it is a period of keener competition; not per- 
haps that there are more feed dealers in the field 
or that the majority of dealers are strengthening 
their sales effort. While, as in other lines, some 
dealers, sensing the fact that under present condi- 
tions it is to be the case of the survival of the 
fittest, are thinking and planning a more systematic 
sales campaign, yet, perhaps, the greater phase of 
increased competition is the co-operative purchas- 
ing movement that seems to be growing in many 
sections of the country. To you dealers present, 
without doubt the G. 'L. F. Exchange is the greatest 
co-operative competitive factor with which you 
have to deal. 

Without stopping to discuss the merits of the 
G. L. F, Exchange, or its prospeets for success or 
failure at this time, I want you to assume with me 
that it is a going institution and that it has good 
chances of success, providing of course, it can 
render equally as good or better service to its cus- 
tomers and the dairymen of the community in 
which it operates as is being rendered by regular 
retail feed merchants. 

In meeting this era of keener competition several 
changes of policy are needed on the part of you 
dealers. The first of those, in my estimation, is 
better business methods. You may think that you 
are good business men. You may feel that you 
have your fingers on every feature of your business. 
If such is the case, you are entitled to congratula- 
tions and your chances of continued success are 
splendid. And, in what I have to say in this parti- 
cular, if the coat doesn’t fit, you don’t need to put 
it on. I do know, however, from admissions of many 
dealers that there are hundreds of retail feed 
dealers who are not thoroughly familiar with their 
business because of lack of good business methods. 
Iam wondering how many of you men present could 
tell me how much business you did during the last 
six months or the last year; how much it cost you 
to conduct this business, that is, what is the per- 
centage of your overhead; what portion of your 
tonnage was sold for cash or credit; what your 
credit losses have been during any given period 
and just how much you have made or lost on your 
investment. I dare say many of you would have to 
answer in the negative, yet all of you must admit 
that sound business practice demands an answer 
to each of those problems. To prove my contention 
along this line, I need only to refer to the fact that 
on a questionnaire sent out by our organization 
this spring to dealers who had increased ‘heir 
volume of business on our product with the inquiry 
as to how this increased tonnage was brought 
about, many of them responded that they could not 
give the reasons. In fact, a considerable number of 
them admitted that they did not know they had 
increased their tonnage until that fact was brought 
to their attention by our organization. 

If a survey should be made today to discover the 
reason for the great success of the concerns whose 
products seem to be leading in the sales columns, 
I dare say we would discover the success of the 
organizations in the analyzing of business condi- 
tions in the field where their products are sold. 
None of us analyze the conditions surrounding 
our business sufficiently. I do not believe that I 
am putting the situation too strongly when I make 
the broad statement that mighty, mighty few feed 
dealers go to the pains of analyzing the conditions 
in their respective territories that must have a 
vital effect upon the success of their sales activity. 

Another need on the part of retail feed men to 
meet this era of keener competition is more ener- 
getic sales work. As we come in contact with some 
of the alibis that are offered by feed merchants 
for a lack of business, they are almost unbeliev- 
able. It seems that the average feed dealer is 
glued to his place of business and tongue-tied so 
far as telling his feed gospel to the men in his 
trade territory. Dealers refuse to go out and can- 
vass for business, and instead of openly and en- 
thusiastically telling their customers of the parti- 
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cular feed in which they have confidence, follow 
the lines of least resistance and give the customer 
what he first asks for, no matter what they may be 
convinced will be the results on his dairy. Since 
pecoming actively interested in the feed business 
during the last month, report after report has 
come to my attention in which feed dealers frankly 
state that, if they must go out and solicit business 
by personal calls, they will get out of business. 
One would judge that these men deemed it undigni- 
fied to go out and canvass for increased sales. 

Recall the history of every great constructive na- 
tional movement and you will discover that its 
success came as a result of hard and preserving 
effort on the part of the men who had confidence in 
the movement. Had those citizens whose hearts 
boiled at the cruelties of slavery been content to 
sit idly by and hope for the removal of this national 
menace, we still would have slavery as a national 
problem today. Likewise, had the temperance 
advocates been satisfied to wait until temperance 
came as a matter of regular routine, the Highteenth 
Amendment would never have been a reality. It 
was the enthusiastic and energetic missionary work 
on the part of the advocates of these two reforms 
that brought them into existence. 

As a business illustration along this line, I refer 
you to the fact that last year Washington jumped 
to the lead in apple production among the states 
of our nation. And why? Simply because the 
apple growers of the Northwest possessed business 
vision and energy. They blazed a missionary path, 
even into the Hast through bill-boards and pages 
of national magazine advertising. The untiring 
efforts of salesmen told the virtues of (Washington 
apples to the people they had listed as possible 
prospects. Tell us, if you will, if there was any- 
thing undignified in the policy of these northwest- 
ern apple growers in pushing their product to the 
front? Tell me also if their product could have 
been sold in such large quantities and at such a 
splendid profit had they taken the position that if 
they had to go outside of the state of Washington 
to sell their fruit, they would desert their orchards 
and go out of business? ‘Let me say right here, 
and I want to emphasize the statement that while 
many retail feed dealers are opposed to the activi- 
ties of the Dairymen’s League and the co-opera- 
tive purchasing movement so closely allied there- 
with, yet even they can take and apply at least one 
page from the program of these co-operative organ- 
izations. That page, or feature, is good, hard work. 
The men who originated this co-operative idea were 
not content to sit idly by while the farmers rushed 
in with their subscriptions and financial support. 
On the contrary, they went out into the highways 
and byways' and worked early and late to gather 
support for their movement and the momentum 
this movement has obained is due to a great extent 
to the untiring efforts placed behind it by the men 
who had the interest of the movement at heart. 
They did not feel that it was undignified to go out 
and further the interest of their policy. 

very retail] feed dealer should go out and can- 
vass his business. You are in business for the profit 
there is in it and that profit is going to be large or 
small just in proportion to the turnover of the 
goods you offer for sale. Canvassing will bring 
more sales, more rapid turnover, more profits. 
Don’t fool yourself on the idea that the farmer 
doesn’t like to have you call personally for busi- 
ness. He is like any other human being. And as a 
general proposition, you will all admit men like 
to do business with live wires. 

There is another thing that canvassing will ac- 
complish. It will bring you in close touch with the 
individual farmers in your trade territory. You will 
get to know them better. You will build good will 
by convincing your customers that you have a real 
interest in their industry. Not only this, but you 
will have the opportunity of presenting the other 
side of the argument on co-operative purchasing. 
Get close to your farm trade and you will be able 
to point out to them how it is to their interest to 
buy their supplies from the business men of the 
community whose taxes go to build their good 
roads, their local schools: and other beneficial 
community institutions. If you get the personal 
contact, it will be easy to put across in a convinc- 
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ing way the fact that their land values rise and 
fall just in proportion to the nearness in location 
of their farms to the good trading center—the good 
live town, and that those towns are built and 
maintained by the retail merchants and not by co- 
operative purchasing organizations. 

So much is being said these days in feed circles 
relative to the co-operative movement, and in parti- 
cular in regard to the G. L. F. Exchange, that I 
cannot refrain from voicing an attitude on this pro- 
position. With you, I am heartily in accord with 
the belief that the co-operative purchasing idea is 
economically unsound, impractical in operation and 
un-American in its tendencies. However, in my 
opinion, this co-operative movement is entitled toa 
fair trial, and, while some of the leaders behind the 
organization may be working for their own selfish 
interests and others may be grafters, yet I am 
firmly convinced that the great rank and file of 
the co-operative leaders are absolutely sincere in 
their purpose and are giving liberally of their time 
and effort only with the idea that they are accomp- 
lishing something really constructive and beneficial 
for the great farming industry as a whole. Isn’t 
it true that the retail merchant who sells feed, 


farm machinery, fertilizer and other farm supplies, © 


has been asleep at the switch on the matter of 
cultivating real good-will with the farmers of his 
community. So much so that it has been an easy 
matter for the co-operative propagandists to poison 
the minds of farmers against the retail merchant 
and in favor of the co-operative purchasing organi- 
zation? How many of you men have ever taken 
the opportunity of sitting down with individual 
farmers of your community for a heart to heart 
talk with them relative to the service you render 
and the conservative profits you make from such 
service? Mighty few of you, I dare say. 

Right now is the psychological time to do some 
of this goodwill work. The co-operative organiza- 
tions are not in position to extend credit to their 
customers at this very time when credit is most 
needed. It is the retail merchant that is extending 
the credit and doing his part in assisting his cus- 
tomers meet the aggravated credit conditions found 
in so many sections. If this service was pointed 
out to farmers in an intelligent, fair and broad- 
minded way, it would do wonders in checking the 
co-operative movement. 

Only one side of the co-operative picture has 
been painted to the American farmer. He hears it 
on every hand from the promoters of the co-opera- 
tive movement until naturally he believes in it and 
grasps it as his salvation. If the retail merchants 
of America handling farm supplies would get into 
the farm homes with the other side of the picture, 
it wouldn’t be long until the co-operative movement 
would wain and die. An American farmer is a 
fair-minded fellow—human like the rest of us and 
if once convinced that the retail merchant is really 
interested in seeing that he had a square deal, 
would be as loyal to the dealer as he is to his co- 
operative organizations and would work with the 
dealer for the community interests which they 
share and enjoy together. 

What’s ahead in the feed business? The same 
perplexing problems and keen competition that 
will come to every line of business activity during 
the coming months and until readjustment prob- 
lems are solved and business /is back to normal, 
put all in all the situation carries a bright outlook. 
Of this much we can all be sure, if we intelligently 
analyze our business problems, use improved busi- 
ness methods, closely watch the overhead, put on 
energetic sales campaigns, get close to the farmers 
and their families and thus build good-will, we will 
not need to worry about the future of our industry, 
for these factors religiously followed will bring to 
the retail feed merchant an increased business, a 
satisfactory profit and a joy in doing business. The 
future of your business is squarely up to you. 
Think, plan, and work, and you’ll make money and 
be happy ip. the feed business. 


HESSIAN fly has been making inroads in the 
crops of Minnesota. The damage has not been 
extensive this year, but fears are entertained that 
it will again become a pest after an almost total 
disappearance for 15 years. 
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August 15, 1922 
THOSE INDEFINITE EXPORT BILLS 


A recent decision rendered by Judge Learned 
Hand in the United States District Court, for 
the Southern District of New York, says the 
New York Jowrnal of Commerce, will interest ex- 
porters and shippers generally because of comments 
on customs in the port of New York relating to 
forms of bills of lading, compliance with terms of 
c. i. f. contracts, and also the definition of shipping 
terms. 

The case was that of Stallman against Cundill, 
wherein the plaintiff sued for damages for failure 
to deliver a consignment of camphor shipped from 
New York to London, sale haying been made 
through a broker, c. i. f. London, including war risk 
insurance; “Shipment to be made promptly by 
steamer from New York to London.” Bought and 
sold notes had been exchanged December 5 and 
it was agreed that “prompt shipment” meant “four- 
teen days” from contract date. The court held that 
“shipment to be made promptly” was equivalent to 
the phrase, “prompt shipment” and indicated ship- 
ment immediately or at once, and, in this case, 
shipment on or before December 19. 

The defendant engaged transportation December 
16, through agents, on a steamer alleged to be load- 
ing in New York, and delivered the merchandise at 
a pier as directed by the carrier’s agents, receiving 
a bill of lading reciting that goods had been received 
in apparent good order and condition for shipment 
by a certain vessel bound for London, with liberty 
to ship by any other or succeeding steamer; this 
bill did not acknowledge the receipt of the goods 
“on board” the vessel and therefore was not a true 
bill. 

Many other bills similar in substance to the one 
issued were offered in evidence to prove the custom 
of the port, and the court held that defendant had 
complied with contract stipulation regarding 
“prompt shipment” and the word “shipment,” as 
used in the contract and for delivery in the port of 
New York as subject to port custom, required no 
more than delivery to a reputable carrier and re- 
ceipt of one of the so called bills. 

One qualification was essential, viz: That the 
steamer was not in port at the time of delivery 
of goods to the pier, but at Newfoundland, a thou- 
sand miles away, and a bill of lading by a steamer 
which the shipper knew was not at the time in 
port, was not an honest compliance with the con- 
tract for prompt shipment. A shipper, accepting 
such a bill of lading, must be reasonably assured 
that the ship was ready to receive the goods at 
once or within a reasonable time—a few days— 
and if he knew that the vessel was at Newfoundland 
the bill of lading would not have been “prompt 
shipment.” 

The exact location of the vessel had been misrep- 
resented, but the defendant was not bound to sus- 
pect the falsity of the carrier’s assurance and make 
an independent investigation. He was justified in 
accepting the assurances received and was not 
chargeable with negligence in failing to suspect 
misstatements, since a requirement to suspect a 
carrier’s assurances and investigate would impose 
an unwarranted standard of incredulity among 
business men dealing in affairs of the port. The 
court therefore held that the contract had been per- 
formed in accordance with port customs and plain- 
tiff was obliged to accept the merchandise on its 
arrival and had recourse only against the carrier 
for his deceit against the shipper, to which, if it was 
of any value, the plaintiff would be substituted along 
with the transfer of the goods. 


GRAIN BY BARGE 


The canal barge steamer West Chester, towing the 
‘barges U. S. 212 and 217 with a cargo of 46,000 bu- 
shels of grain, left Toledo, Ohio on July 27 for Buf- 
falo, enroute to New York. From Buffalo the 
boats went through the New York State Barge Canal 
to their destination. ; 

The trip was made in an effort to establish a 
regular grain freight service between Great Lakes 
ports and the seaboard and should the initial trip 
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prove successful a regular schedule of service will 
be adopted during the remainder of the season, it 
is said in marine circles. 

The service has been contemplated for some time 
and is not one arising from the circumstances of 
the railroad and coal strikes, it is said. 


BOTTOM DROPS OUT OF A WHEAT 
FIELD 


BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 

We have frequently heard of the bottom dropping 
out of the wheat market, but instances where the 
bottom has dropped out of a wheat field are com- 
paratively rare. This, however, is exactly what 
happened on the farm of J. G. Gleize, near Bland, 
Mo., a short time ago. At noon one day Mr. Gleize 
stopped the tractor with which he had been plow- 
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ing, climbed the fence of that field into a field 
of growing wheat and followed his usual path 
through the wheat to home and dinner. 

It was one o’clock when he started back to the 
tractor, and as he retraced his steps across the 
wheat field, and neared the lower end, he found an 
amazing thing. Directly in front of him, the ground 
he had walked upon but an hour before was gone. 
In its place was a great chasm. The hole was 
almost round, and so deep that Mr. Gleize could 
only see the bottom by climbing to the very edge 
and looking down. Even then, all that he saw 


LOOKING DOWN INTO THE PIT 


was a dark opening where the bottom should have 
been. Beyond the opening, impenetrable darkness. 
ihe steeply-sloping sides were not littered with 
uprooted wheat nor any other debris, nor were 
they jagged in appearance. It was almost as though 
a gigantic paring knife had been at work, in the 
hands of an expect. 

According to Mr. Gleize there was no water at the 
bottom of the sink hole when he first looked down 
into it. A few hours later, however, the bottom 
had filled with muddy water, covered with a black 
scum.. The water afterwards cleared and then be- 
eame muddy again. Measurements made later in 
the week showed the hole to be 70 feet in diameter, 
while the distance from the surface of the ground 
ta the water was 112 feet, and the water itself 
had an additional depth of 114 feet. After the first 
sinking of the ground, which occurred on a Mon- 
day, the surface opening was almost circular ex- 
cept for a large clump of earth held by the roots of 
a 20-year old apple tree standing some seven or 
eight feet away from the rim. On the following 
Friday the tree was still there, but the next morn- 
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ing it had vanished, a patch of fresh-looking dirt 
on the side of the cave-in showing where the tree 
and its roots had been detached. The pool below 
did not show a twig projecting above the water, 
nor so much as a leaf floating on the surface. 

Since the cave-in occurred a few weeks ago sev- 
eral additional segments of earth have dropped out 
of sight, mostly from the lower portions of the 
sides, which at the present time are straight up 
and down in places and are rapidly approaching 
that condition elsewhere. The bottom is about three 
times larger now than it was on the first day, and 
it is all water, too, although a few ledges of rock 
cn one side offer a precarious foothold for anybody 
who might be so unfortunate as to tumble in. Sey- 
eral adventurous young men of the neighborhood 
who have descended on rope ladders to the bottom 
of the pit report that both the water and the air 
down there are very cold. But there is no apparent 
entrance or exit for the water around the edges 
of the hole, a fact which is puzzling not only to 
the residents of the districts but to scientists who 
have visited the scene. 


GRAIN CROPS OF THE WORLD 


As most of our grain is sold on a world basis 
it is well to keep in mind just what proportion 
of the world’s cereals America contributes. The 
following table gives an estimate of world grain 
crops since 1895, in millions of bushels. The figures 
since 1914 are necessarily conjectural, but are prob- 
ably approximately correct: 


Flax- 

Year— Corn. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Rye. seed, 
ab - eae 4,063 3,480 3,393 1,343 1,293 85 
PS2O~ Fe 4,297 3,336 3,943 1,402 1,155 89 
£O89).75 55) 3.862 3,374 3,267 1,274 1,197 65 
Ue eS 3,367 3,611 3,706 1,470 1,226 73 
POLG es 3.890 3,312 3,382 1,404 1,232 58 
MSDE. ayes 3,512 3,636 3,933 1,510 1,527 100 
POLO stole axe 4,210 4,229 4,357 1,600 1,618 101 
POT Se are 3,887 8,541 4,058 1,493 1,571 97 
ESIS ce 3,587 4,127 1,697 1,650 1,880 133 
. 4,372 3,792 4,617 1,467 1,887 130 

3,480 3,546 3,809 1,373 1,574 101 

4,027 3,575 4,182 1,389 1,673 85 

3,563 3,582 4,313 1,458 1,747 101 

3,607 3,182 3,591 1,275 1,590 101 

3,420 3,134 3.004 1,271 1,539 103 

3,96 3,434 3,545 1,297 1,433 88 

3, 3,327 3,010 1,180 1,496 100 

3, 3.164 3,611 1,176 1,742 108 

3, 3,190 3,378 1,236 1,660 110 

33 3,090 3,626 1,229 1,648 84 

2 2,956 2,863 1,072 1,416 72 

2, 2,641 3,166 960 1,558 62 

2, 2,784 3,256 966 1,583 66 

2, 2,948 2,904 1,031 1,461 78 

2, 2,236 2,634 865 1,391 58 

2, 2,506 2,847 932 1,409 93 

2, 2,593 3,008 916 1,468 js 


FERTILIZER AND INCREASED 
BUSINESS 


The increased business coming to the elevator 
by the use of fertilizer on the farms of the neigh- 
borhood is not appreciated by the majority of grain 
dealers. Incidentally fertilizer, if rightly handled, 
makes a profitable side line for the elevator oper- 
ator. 

“Few farm crops give a better return for appli- 
eations of commercial fertilizers than wheat.” This 
statement, by Director Williams of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, is based on tests 
made at the Station, to determine the most profit- 
able .place in the rotation to use commercial ferti- 
lizers. In the experiment a stated amount of ferti- 
lizer is divided equally to three or two of the crops, 
and, finally, all is given to each one of the crops. 

The largest net return from the rotation as a 
whole has been received from applying all the fer- 
tilizer to the wheat. The next hest return comes 
from dividing the application between the corn and 
wheat of the rotation. 

Tests at 18 different points in Ohio, on five prin- 
cipal soil types of the state, extending over periods 
ranging from five to 17 years, show an average in- 
erease in the yield of wheat of more than seven 
bushels per acre for an average application of 170 
pounds of acid phosphate. With wheat at $1 a bu- 
shel this is a return of 4 cents a pound for the acid 
phosphate, without counting its effect upon subse- 
quent crops. 


EUROPEAN harvesting is delayed by heavy rains 
and the Department of Agriculture predicts an early 
brisk demand for American grain. 
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IS THERE METHOD IN HIS MADNESS? 


MINNESOTA paper recently quoted 

John F. Sinclair of Minneapolis, a banker, 
to the effect that the U. S. Grain Corporation 
should be revived and minimum price of $1.50 
fixed for the 1922 crop of wheat. Mr. Sin- 
clair is quoted further as saying that “coun- 
try banks are so strained that they cannot 
extend credit past the harvest season. They 
hold 10 times more chattel mortgages on 
the grain in the field than in former years and 
these mortgages will act as whips to force 
the farmer to sell at once. The result will 
be dumping of millions of bushels on the 
market at the same moment. The price will 
fall, the farmer will be bankrupt and the mil- 
lions of dollars in paper in the banks will go 
unpaid.” 

After reading this far in Mr. Sinclair’s Jere- 
miad we might conclude that he was either 
short on wheat and was using a rather sub- 
tle way of putting out a thoroughly bearish 
sentiment disguised under the veil of sympa- 
thy, or else that he was running for a political 
office within the gift of the farm voters. We 
know nothing about Mr. Sinclair, so it is only 
our guess. But Mr. Sinclair was not through. 
He scattered more gloom by stating that 
American grain price depends on the Eu- 
ropean ability to buy. Europe is so poor that 
it can only pay low prices. This condition 
will react upon the American market, tend- 
ing to drive the price down to levels that 
will spell ruin for the American producer. 

This picture, unpleasant as it is, has a good 
deal of truth in it, but the revival of the U. 
S. Grain Corporation is not the remedy for 
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it. It is a remedy which we might expect 
from a northwest politician or an unfortunate 
speculator, but not from a banker. If Mr. 
Sinclair knows anything about economics 
(and he has no business in a bank if he 
doesn’t) he does not have to’be told that 
artificial measures cannot upset natural laws; 
they may delay the operation of such laws, 
but eventually we have to conform to them. 

Fixing a wheat price above Europe’s abil- 
ity to pay would only pile up’a surplus; then 
the measures would have to be repeated next 
year and the next, until we would be smoth- 
ered under the weight of our own grain or 
ruined by the taxes which were exacted to 
pay for it. We wonder what game Mr. Sin- 
clair is playing outside his vocation of bank- 


ing. 


A REAL EXECUTIVE 


UR hat is off to the Hon. Warren T. 

McCray, grain dealer, Governor of In- 
diana, who, on July 26 announced that if 
coal miners and operators did not effect a 
settlement within five days the state would 
take over and operate “sufficient mines to 
supply Indiana’s necessities.” 

Governor McCray recognizes that the 
pullic has rights which must be respected, 
and he had courage to defend those rights. 
This stand demonstrates the difference be- 
tween a real executive who is called to a 
public task through recognition of his abil- 
ities, and the man who makes politics a pro- 
fession and is more concerned over his own 
advancement than he is in the public wel- 
fare. The latter is afraid of the labor vote 
or the soldier vote or some other vote, and 
is ever on the fence watching to see which 
is the safer way to jump, but in the mean 
time doing nothing. 

As is usually the case Mr. McCray’s way 
got results, and at the same time earned the 
respect and gratitude of every thinking citi- 
zen of his state, and this includes the major- 
ity of trade union men and many among the 
miners themselves, 


THE RAILROAD ISSUE 


RESIDENT HARDING’S plan to settle 

the railroad strike fell through, and in 
the process the railways lost much of the 
public sympathy because they refused to ac- 
cept the President’s terms while the strikers 
appeared:to do so. Samuel M. Felton, presi- 
dent of the Great Western Railway, in an 
article in the Chicago Tribune of August 10, 
showed that the strikers apparent acquies- 
cence was merely a gesture to delude the 
public. 


We hold no brief for the railroad, but this 
question touches the fundamental question of 
obeying the law, and for this reason should 
be given full publicity at its true value. The 
first of the proposed articles of peace was 
to the effect that both sides should recognize 
Labor Board and abide by its decisions. In 
answer to this the strikers said: 

The employes have always taken the position 


that as long as they continued to render service 
they should abide by the rules and working con- 
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ditions and accept the wages agreed upon by 
proper negotiation or determined by the Labor 
Board after a hearing of a dispute upon any 
of these matters. 

This sounds submissive enough, but as 
Goldberg says: “It doesn’t mean anything.” 
Mr. Felton explains this statement as fol- 
lows: 

You will note that the labor leaders concede 
it is the duty of the employes to abide by the 
decisions of the Board only “as long as they 
continue to render service,” that is, until they 
strike. You will also note they say something 
lias been “universally admitted” which never has 
been admitted by anybody outside of the labor 
unions, namely, “that the employes in exercising 
their right to suspend work”’—which is merely 
their euphemism for strike— “upon nonaccept- 
able conditions were neither violating the law 
nor the decisions of the Board.” 

Since it is absolutely impossible for the em- 
ployes to violate a decision of the Board except 
by striking the labor leaders necessarily reach the 
astonishing conclusion that while ‘the railwajys 
can violate decisions of the Board it is impos- 
sible for the employes to do so! 


The issue is whether the unions are above 
the law. They have tried to make the senior- 
ity question the issue, but the seniority rule 
was understood before the strike started, and 
the strikers went into the fight with their 
eyes open. We hope for an early rail peace, 
but only upon terms which will make both 
sides of trade union disputes amenable under 
the law for all time to come. 


A NEW BROOM 


ESIGNATION by all the old officers of 

the U. S. Grain Growers and the ap- 
pointment of others has given the organiza- 
tion a new administrative broom. It remains 
to be seen whether it can sweep any cleaner 
than the old. It is under a severe handicap, 
for there is an immense amount of rubbish to 
clean away before any constructive work can 
be done. Perhaps the new officers will not 
attempt to clean up the muss; they may dis- 
regard it entirely and pretend that they are 
starting with a clean slate. But will the 
farmers who invested their money, be as 
willing to forget the past? Some of them 
may demand more than vague promises be- 
fore they sign another contract. 

New contracts will have to be signed for 
it is not likely that the old ones have any 
force at this time. Threats are being made, 
that the old contracts will be enforced and 
action has been started to test their validity. 
We doubt if the cases ever come to trial for 
the publicity which would result would be 
the last thing that the Grain Growers would 
desire, and it is not likely that any court 
would hold that an organization which had 
not fulfilled its obligations and had no means 
of fulfilling them, and that was bankrupt, 
had any claim on the signers of the con- 
tracts. 

The organization is now in the control of 
the Farm Bureau Federation. The Federa- 
tion has a vast field of usefulness in agricul- 
ture, but we do not’believe it has been mirac- 
ulously endowed with a knowledge of mar- 
keting which will decrease by one iota the 
cost of that service. Since. more than one 
man engaged in trading in grain the effort 
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has been to cut the cost. Competition has 
eradicated the waste and inefficiency, and 
through many generations the survivors have 
been those who performed the duties of mid- 
dleman cheapest. This has led to constant 
improvement of the service, until grain mar- 
keting has reached the highest pinnacle of 
economical administration. The distribu- 
tion of no commodity can begin to compare 
with it. If the leaders of the Federation 
have any suggestions whereby the service 
could be improved, they have been strangely 
silent on the subject. 

The collection of grain from the producers 
and the distribution of that grain to the con- 
sumers in all parts of the world entails a 
definite amount of effort and capital. Thou- 
sands of men are engaged in performing the 
service and if it could be done more econom- 
ically, someone would find the way and could 
enjoy a practical monopoly, for he would 
do it cheaper than his fellows. Is it reason- 
able to suppose that the Federation leaders, 
without training and experience can do it as 
well as the established firms, many of which 
have specialized in the business for several 
generations? 

Like their predecessors the new officers be- 
gin with promises. If we may believe the 
press the new treasurer states that they will 
have connections in several terminal markets 
and will begin handling grain by September 
1. After the experience of the past it would 
be more becoming to do something first and 
talk about it afterward. 


REGULATING PROFITS 


NITIATIVE petitions for a new grain 

grading act to take the place of the one 
declared unconstitutional last year by the 
U. S. Supreme Court, are being circulated 
in North Dakota. The bill will provide for 
a supervisor of grades, weights and meas- 
ures, to be appointed by the state railroad 
and warehouse commission. Among the du- 
ties of the supervisor will be that of prescrib- 
ing the margin of profit elevators may charge 
for handling grain. 


This is a job for a superman. Perhaps 
North Dakota has some of the species, but 
if so, they have not been introduced to the 
public. Fixing a margin of profit sounds 
easy, but when we consider that some houses 
in North Dakota do not handle 100,000 bu- 
shels, while others handle several times that 
amount, and possibly with no greater over- 
head expense, the task begins to take on 
formidable proportions. 

If the profit is fixed by the operating cost 
of the most efficient houses, the smaller or 
less efficient plants will be driven out of busi- 
ness for they will have to do business at a 
loss. If the cost of operating the little house 
is the criterion then the big handler is sitting 
pretty. By trying to force profits to the 
cost percentage basis it would put prices out 
of line and have disastrous effects. 

Most of these governmental efforts to lim- 
it profits only result in putting a premium on 
inefficiency. Where there is real and active 
competition natural laws take care of the 
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matter and are better regulators than polit- 
ically appointed supervisors could ever be. 
But this is North Dakota’s bed, let her lie 
in it. 


GATHERING STATISTICS 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States has inaugurated a movement among 
the trade associations affiliated with it, to col- 
lect essential business statistics which may 
be of value to the whole trade. This move- 
ment is the result of the runaway markets in 
many commodities during the last period of 
inflation, which were caused largely by the 
lack of accurate figures on production, con- 
sumption and stocks on hand. Associations 
having to do with manufacturing industries 
are aimed at primarily, for the statistics on 
the supply and demand for raw products, 
like grain and cotton are already efficiently 
collected and disseminated. 

The success of this plan depends entirely 
upon the full co-operation of every member. 
Judging by the average milling and feed man- 
ufacturing association with which we have 
come in contact, the Chamber of Commerce 
has a big job on its hands. Individual manu- 
facturers are extremely jealous of all details 
of their business even when they know them. 
They think that every other member will use 
such facts as they may disclose to the dis- 
advantage of the person giving the informa- 
tion. The associations which have tried to 
collect such information are fortunate if 20 
per cent of the members respond. This per- 
centage is not enough to give a survey of con- 
ditions, and an immense amount of educa- 
tional work will have to be done before there 
will be anything like a general response. 


ASSOCIATION LETHARGY 


HERE is something wrong with the 

trade associations. To get new members 
a booster committee has to get down on its 
knees and beg the applicant to sign an en- 
rollment blank. The reluctant applicant 
yields to this pleading, in part to be a good 
fellow and in part to get rid of the pests. Not 
once in a hundred times does he voluntarily 
hunt up the association and submit an appli- 
cation to join without solicitation. The asso- 
ciation, to keep its fires burning, has to spend 
much of its available energy in getting and 
retaining members. 

The membership committee of any good 
association should have its hands full look- 
ing up applicants to see that they are qual- 
ified for membership. It is quite evident that 
the various associations have not sold the 
association idea to the trade at large. Those 
who take an active interest soon become con- 
vinced of the great value of association work, 
but the demonstration has not reached the 
man on the side lines, the average member. 
He joins, pays his dues, possibly attends the 
annual convention which, more likely than 
not is cut and dried and has not a single 
subject on its program touching the prob- 
lems, the every-day worries of the average 
member. Perhaps he has a chance of talking 
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over such problems with fellow ‘members in 
the lobby, but more likely he wanders in and 
out of the meeting hall, looking in vain for 
inspiration or interest, and goes home dis- 
appointed. This is the whole extent of his 
association activity. 

The work reported at that convention was 
no doubt highly important to every member 
in a broad sense; it was probably well done 
and the report well presented, but it lacked 
the personal appeal, it failed of hitting the in- 
dividual nail, and enthusiastic co-operation 
can only be gained when the insistent heart- 
interest of the member is touched. The aver- 
age association member always’ takes the 
path of least resistance, which is to do noth- 
ing, unless his own problem is touched, un- 
less his immediate interest is served. If the 
association cannot change its program of ac- 
tivity, then it should undertake to show the 
average member that the adopted program 
concerns him and his interests. 

During the period of greatest agricultural 
depression in 20 years the U. S. G. G. sold 
its idea to over 50,000 farmers at $10 per sell. 
An association has far more to offer. What 
is the reason for the apathy? 


A CRAZY CANADIAN MEASURE 


HE legislatures of Saskatchewan and Al- 

berta have adopted an act endorsing and 
empowering the Canadian Wheat Board. To 
say that the provisions of the act are drastic 
is to put it mildly. In fact it is doubtful 
if even the U. S. Grain Growers could con- 
ceive a measure which has more elements of 
danger, and that is saying much, for the 
Grain Growers’ favorite indoor sport is 
juggling economic dynamite. 

It was hardly conceivable that the Cana- 
dian legislators would commit the supreme 
folly of passing such a measure, and although 
they have done so, it is certain that upon the 
first test the act will be held unconstitutional, 
that is, contrary to the British Dominion 
Act. 

While a Wheat Board is now authorized 
to act, in the face of the general criticism of 
the law and the short time at its disposal, it 
is doubtful if the Board expects to market the 
entire wheat crop this fall. 


A NEW WAR LOAN 


of pete War Finance Corporation on August 
10 approved loans of $17,000,000 to wheat 
and cotton growers’ associations. This 
brings the total loans to co-operative market- 
ing associations to date to $104,000,000. The 
new loans are divided as follows: Cotton 
Growers Co-operative Association of Missis- 
sippi, $7,000,000 ; Washington Wheat Growers 
Association, $1,500,000; Idaho Wheat Grow- 
ers Association, $1,500,000; Montana Wheat 
Growers Association, $1,500,000; North Da- 
kota Wheat Growers Association, $5,000,000. 

These wheat marketing schemes by farm- 
ers’ organizations are frankly built upon the 
principle of monopoly and a control of pricé 
at the expense of the consumer. This con- 
trol is to be gained, theoretically, by with- 
holding supplies until the starving world 
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pays their price. 1t would be easy to imagine 
the benevolent attitude the Government 
would take toward the meat packers or the 
Standard Oil Company should they withhold 
supplies to boost prices. Their officers 
would be in jail before the ink was dry on 
the boosting order. But private business has 
few votes while the farm organizations have 
many; thus the difference. 


EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


All through the Northwest the problem of 
getting coal for threshing outfits is pressing. 
Under any system of coal distribution the 
threshing should be considered a preferred 
industry. 


If you do not believe that statistics can 
be juggled ask a Dakota editor what the 
prospects for settlers are in his state, and 
then, when he has forgotten about it, ask 
what the terminal markets have done to the 
Dakota farmer. 


The price of grain is slightly higher than 
last year at this time except for wheat and 
rye. The slump in wheat came earlier this 
year, but it was severe last fall you. remem- 
ber. Rye at present is about the cheapest 
grain in the list. 


According to an enthusiastic rural scribe, 
William Schumacker of Waverly, Iowa, has 
crossed oats with wheat, the result being 
a hull-less oat. Perhaps Mr. Schumacker is 
a direct descendent of that enterprising per- 
son of antiquity who crossed the horse and 
the cow and evolved the unicorn. 


A high school class in Iowa studied the 
cost of seeding Spring wheat this year, and 
found the average to be $4.04 per acre. This 
included 114 bushels of seed; plowing, har- 
rowing or discing the ground and drilling, 
ineasured in 4.04 man hours at 20 cents and 
11.19 horse hours at 10 cents. It does not in- 
clude interest on land and machinery or de- 
preciation. With present crop outlook, on 
this basis the Spring wheat farmer can look 
forward to a profitable year. 


A grain crop of 5,345,000,000 bushels is 
predicted in the Government August crop’ re- 
port. This comprises 805,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, of which 542,000,000 is Winter, and 
263,000,000 Spring; 3,017,000,000 bushels of 
corn; 1,251,000,000 of oats; 192,000,000 of 
barley; and 76,600,000 of rye. Hay is esti- 
mated at 110,300,000 tons. The wheat crop 
is 10,000,000 bushels more than last year; 
corn is 63,000,000 bushels less; oats 190,000- 
000 bushels more than in 1921; barley 41,- 
000,000 more; rye 11,700,000 bushels more 
than last year; and hay 13,500,000 tons more 
than last year and the largest crop ever har- 
vested in this country. The Kaffirs will yield 
114,000,000 bushels, 1,000,000 under last year. 


In short, the crops are above the average, 
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and early reports show fair to high quality. 
The estimate for oats is higher than expected. 
Earlier in the season many fields were hope- 
lessly weedy and it remains to be seen how 
far this handicap was overcome for weedy 
fields usually make poor quality of grain. 


Perhaps the former officers of the U. S. G. 
G. were wholly unselfish in their desires to 
help the farmer. But C. H. Gustafson in 
Nebraska, and Clifford Thorne in Iowa tried 
to capitalize their efforts by running for 
the U. S. Senate. Both were defeated, there- 
by again proving the ingratitude of man. 


Lightning has taken its usual toll of grain 
elevators this year. The cost of rodding is 
between $50 and $70. Insurance allowance 
soon makes up this cost. Why take a 
chance? Look over the list of fires this 
month and note those caused by lightning. 
Your house may be in a similar list. 


A decided shortage of grain cars is a pos- 
sibility in the next month. Settlement of the 
coal strike will necessitate using all avail- 
able rolling stock to move coal. The rail 
strike has created little shortage so far, but 
in another 30 days this too might have a 
decided influence on the number of good or- 
der cars. 


The Texas Association has informally 
adopted the word “Monestery” to mean “de- 
livered Texas common point,” to be used in 
connection with the Robinson Code. An 
aggregate of a large amount of money could 
be saved grain dealers if the National Asso- 
ciation would formally adopt similar words 
for all state or sectional common points. 


As new strains are developed Winter 
wheat encroaches farther into Spring wheat 
territory. The yield averages so much bet- 
ter that it makes its way quickly. When 
bakers are willing to put taste and quality 
in bread instead of water, the Hard Spring 
varieties will bring no premium, for in the 
hands of a skilled baker Winter wheat makes 
a better loaf. 


The North Dakota state mill and elevator 
at Grand Forks, will be ready to receive grain 
this fall. The mill formerly run by the state 
ended up with a deficit, but the state is still 
convinced that the new plant will revolu- 
tionize the grain business of the Northwest. 
Perhaps nothing more serious will happen 
than an increase in state taxes, and a final 
loss in the capital account when the plant is 
sold cheap to private interests. 


Montana grain dealers have protested 
against the ambiguous clause in the prescribed 
grain storage tickets. When a farmer places 
his wheat in storage there are three alter- 
natives: Return of the wheat; delivery at 
the terminal; or payment of cash value. The 
party who is to exercise the choice of alter- 
native is not stated, but the accepted view 
has been that the owner of the grain has the 
option. - The question has been put up to 
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Attorney General W. D. Rankin for settle- 
ment, as the grain dealers claim that this 
interpretation puts them under a great handi- 
cap. If all farmers elected to have their grain 
returned it is easy to see how impossible the 
situation would become. The farmer who 
hauled late would be out of luck, for there 
would be no storage room left. 


James P. Goodrich, former governor of 
Indiana, after completing a trip through the 
grain growing section of Russia, is reported 
to have said that crops everwhere are look- 
ing good and that Russia may have grain to 
export. This report confirms another that 
an internal loan made by the Soviet govern- 
ment has been over-subscribed, 10,000,000 
poods, equivalent to 6,000,000 bushels of 
bread grain having been pledged. 


Ten stations are to be opened in the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota where farmers can send 
samples of their grain for grade, the grading 
will be done by county agents after a brief 
school of instruction, under the general su- 
pervision of one Bureau of Markets man in 
each state. This is to educate the farmers 
to “know your grain.” If the grading is done 
properly the scheme may be productive of 
much good; if it is not done properly then 
it can make trouble. 


Not a week passes without important 
changes in rates or suspension of I. C. C. 
orders. It takes a rate expert to keep up on 
these matters, one who devotes his entire 
time to it. Few grain dealers have the time, 
but thanks to your associations you are not 
helpless. The Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, the National Hay Association, and 
the American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion all have traffic managers, and they are 
all exceedingly capable men. _Members of 
these organizations are helping pay their sal- 
aries and should feel no hesitancy in asking 
their help in traffic matters; indeed they all 
urge that you do so. 


The grain trade of the territory tributary 
to the Great Lakes is a unit in its desire for 
a deep water passage by way of the St. Law- 
rence. As one Chicago grain merchant puts 
it: ; 

The standard rail rate on wheat from Chicago 
to Montreal is 12.9 cents a bushel. Granted that 
ships will be able to carry it by way of the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River for 3 cents, 
there will be a saving -of nearly /10 cents a bushel. 
Or, comparing the present cost of transportation 
to New York, there will be a saving of 8% cents 
a bushel. A 3-cent rate to Montreal would ex- 
tend the arc of delivery costs as far south as 
Oklahoma and as far west as the Rocky moun- 
tains. In the 16 states whose farm price 
level would inevitably be improved by a reduc- 
tion of the transportation cost to the European 
markets there is grown 3,000 million bushels of 
grain. If such a reduction of 8% cents in the 
transportation cost could be fully reflected to 
the farm price in this area, there would be an 
improvement in the farm position of $255,000,000 
in a single year. If we calculate that the full 
measure of saving would not be reflected to the 
farm, but that the farm position will be improved 
by 4 cents a bushel, we make a saving in the 
American farm income of $120,000,000 on a single 
year’s “crop, ~' ™ 
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RUSSIA’S GRAIN CROP 

The most reliable estimate on this year’s Russian 
grain production is for 32,000,000 tons against 20,- 
000,000 tons last year and this is believed to prove 
sufficient to meet her needs, although Russia con- 
sumed around 50,000,000 tons before the war. 
Another demonstration of lessened consumption. 
Germany’s daily bread consumption is estimated at 
slightly more than one-half pound per capita 
against more than one pound before the war. The 
United States retained but 532,000,000 bushels for 
consumption and seed last season, exported 278,- 
000,000 bushels and carried 74,000,000 bushels into 
the new crop. General indications do not point to in- 
creased consumption and with a crop equally as 
large our export ability has not lessened.—J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Company, Chicago. From market letter 
of August 12. 
FRANK S. COWGILL ANSWERS LAST CALL 

Frank §. Cowgill, president of Bartlett Frazier 
Co., of Chicago, died suddenly from heart dis- 
ease on the evening of July 29, while chatting with 
friends on the veranda of the Skokie Country Club, 
Glencoe, Ill. He had been very prominent in the 
grain trade his entire life time and was formerly 
for 17 years associated with the grain business of 
Omaha, Neb. On that market he was president of 
the Trans-Mississippi Grain Company and had 
served twice as president of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change. He was elected and served one term as 
second vice-president of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association in 1911. 

Mr. Cowgill removed to Chicago in 1916 to accept 
the vice-presidency of Bartlett Frazier Co., and 
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was later made its president. He was a man of 
rare ability and will be greatly missed by friends 
and business associates in Chicago as well as those 
in the trade generally. 


CAR SITUATION REFLECTED AT BUFFALO 
The movement of Soft Winter wheat to this mar- 
ket is about over. Millers have secured good sup- 
plies and are buying only from hand to mouth and 
picking up local shipments from this state which 
has an excellent crop this year. 
The acute car situation is already being reflected 
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in this market in the values of corn and oats, both 
of which grains have for the past two weeks been 
selling on track Buffalo at premiums of several cents 
per bushel over relative western values. This con- 
dition is due to the fact that receipts of both grains 
are extremely light for this season of the year. 

Elevator stocks in this market have been reduced 
very materially the past month and with receipts 
below normal and every indication that they will 
continue to run light during the Fall, owing to the 
serious car shortage together with the fact that 
stocks in dealers hands throughout the Hast are 
very light, indicates that Buffalo is likely to remain 
a premium market during the coming months just 
as it was at times of railroad congestion during the 
war. 

The general feeling in the trade throughout the 
East is much more optimistic than it was a year 
ago at this time and as feeding will be greatly in- 
creased because of the fact that feeding operations 
are now on a profitable basis, we look for a brisk 
demand during the coming months for all feeding 
grains —J. G. McKillen, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. From 
letter of August 11. 


M. R. MANEY 
The main office, elevator and mill of the Early 
& Daniel Company, manufacturers of high grade 
feeds and receivers and shippers of grain and hay, 
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are located at Cincinnati, Ohio. “This information 
must be followed by another preliminary statement 
before we can arrive at a consideration of the sub- 
ject of our sketch, M. R. Maney of Indianapolis, 
Ind. This statement is the fact that M. E. Crowe 
is the manager of the Indianapolis office of this 
firm. Mr. Crowe is a grain man of long standing 
in central territory and is one of the best informed 
men in the grain trade. If you cannot take our 
word for this, just ask him; he may admit it. 

Mr. Maney solicitor for the Early & Daniel Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis was born in Piqua, Ohio, in 
1890. He makes his home in Indianapolis and has 
been identified with the grain business of that 
city since 1909. He is thoroughly familiar with the 
marketing of grain at the Indianapolis terminal and 
has a wide acquaintance among shippers in Indiana 
and Illinois, among whom he will travel. 

Mr. Maney is seen with his coupe which he uses 
in making his territory. Since the Volstead Act 
was passed there are certain former well defined 
customs of men that have no longer an opportunity 
for practice, one of these was to put one’s foot on 
the rail. It is pleasing to notice that Mr. Maney 
revives this custom by having one foot on the step 
of the car. Instead, however, of bumpers to quaff 
they must be looked for on the front and rear of the 
car. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

We can tell by Mr. Maney’s appearance that he 
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possesses enterprise and energy combined with the 
proper brain to direct, and is, withall, a good fel- 
low, so that we know he will cause good lines of 
business to flow to the Indianapolis office. 


SUPERIOR, NEB., GRAIN EXCHANGE 

ELECTION 

At the annual meeting held in the office of the 

Exchange July 5, the following officers were elected: 

Geo. Scoular, president; J. C. Norgaard, vice-presi- 
dent; Herbert Nelson, secretary. 

The report of F. D. Myers, the retiring secretary, 

was accepted, placed on file, and Mr. Myers was 
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awarded a vote of thanks for the able administra- 
tion of the secretary’s affairs for the past year. 

Mr. Myers’ report shows a healthy gain in all 
departments of The Superior Grain Exchange, and 
especially in the matter of finances. Superior is 
the second terminal market in the State of Ne- 
braska, and Omaha the first. 

President Scoular was born in Scotland, coming 
to this country when he was 22 years old. He has 
been connected with the grain business practically 
ever since and has been successful as a dealer and 
has established an enviable reputation as a man 
and citizen. 


SPLENDID DEMAND FOR CORN 

Our wheat market, especially for Red wheat, has 
held up remarkably well and we are selling our Red 
here at premiums from 3 to5 cents over the Septem- 
ber option, all desirable samples being finally bought. 
Hard wheat is showing signs of weakness and 
the fact that the exporters are beginning to with- 
draw their bids, it looked as though this Hard wheat 
may go to considerable discount under the Red. The 
movement of wheat has been less than normal, al- 
though the strike has interfered with all classes of 
business. The movement from the farmers is pretty 
well over. Quite a few of the fellows who ship to 
St. Louis have been hampered on account of not be- 
ing able to get cars. It looks as though the prem- 
jum on Red wheat will go toa still greater premium. 

We are having a splendid demand for corn, espe- 
cially Yellow corn. The White corn and Mixed corn 
are getting hard to sell; offerings are freer and 


.they were two or three weeks ago, but the move- _ 


ment of corn is being interfered with by the strike. 
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The outward movement of corn has been very heavy 
and we doubt if the primary receipts will any more 
than take care of the demand for shipments. 

Crop conditions generally are good, still we are 
hearing a good deal of complaint the last few days 
about it being extremely dry. 

We have had a big demand for oats all the time, 
and the last few days the market seems to be a little 
heavy and to show signs of losing part-of the im- 
mense premium we have been getting for 3 or 4 
months. We look to see a good demand for oats all 
through the fall and we are getting to a point now 
where they are low enough.—HImore-Schulte Grain 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. Market letter of August 12. 


HAVE CONSIDERABLE OLD WHEAT 

Receipts of corn in our market are just about 
ample for trade requirement and with no stocks in 
elevators it is moving off nicely. Values are in line 
with western offerings but demand seems to be easy, 
especially the past few days. Western terminal 
markets are offering corn about as cheaply as it can 
be purchased at country points. 

The demand for oats the past week has been ex- 
tremely slow. There are some old oats still in ele- 
vators here and owing to the extreme light demand 
buyers are not inclined to take hold of new oats 
and consequently very few have been arriving here. 
Some oats from Ohio and Indiana territory here 
grading No. 3’s with test of 27-lb. to 27%-lb. An 
occasional car of No. 2 White testing 29-lb. and 
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30-lb. Some now No. 2 White sold here today at 39 
cents but sellers are making concessions to buyers 
in order to move daily arrivals. 

Very little local wheat being offered on account 
of low price. Quality and yield is good and con- 
siderable old wheat carried over. 

The situation in the coal mining region is any- 
thing but promising from a standpoint of business. 
Dealers all report slow business and collections hard 
to make and consequently are not inclined to load 
up on any commodity.—Harper Grain Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Market letter of August 12. 


GRAIN SITUATION AT MILWAUKEE 

Very little has been done here in wheat on account 
of the light arrivals, however, considerable wheat 
has been booked for deferred shipment, especially 
Winter wheat. Our millers are looking around for 
new Spring wheat and after the movement sets in 
expect to do considerable business. 

The run of coarse grains has been exceedingly 
light and buyers at all times were prepared to ab- 
sorb much greater offerings. We have had quite a 
number of cars of new barley and the quality in 
general has been very good although somewhat dis- 
colored. During the past two days the demand was 
& little slow, but we notice that there was much 
activity today and offerings are cleared at somewhat 
lower figures.—E. P. Bacon Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. From letter of August 11. 


GET-TOGETHER MEETING AT SUPERIOR 
A group meeting was held in the American Le- 
gion Rooms, Superior, Neb., a large number of grain 
dealers, millers, bankers, and others from northern 
Kansas and southern Nebraska being present. 
After a few words of welcome from President 
Scoular of the Grain Exchange, several subjects 
of general interest were discussed. BE. J. Smiley, 
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secretary of the Kansas Grain Dealers Association, 
gave a very instructive address covering many sub- 
jects of interest to those present. After some dis- 
cussion the meeting was addressed by Hon. J. 8. 
Hart, chief inspector, State of Kansas, who gave a 
very interesting talk, chiefly on various aspects of 
inspection of grain at terminal markets. Mr. Hart 
is an authority and his speech was appreciated. 

The Superior Grain Exchange, with the assis- 
tance of the Business Women’s Council of Superior, 
served refreshments at the close of what was a 
very successful meeting. 


BOARD OF TRADE PRESENTS SPLENDID 
EXHIBIT 

Out on Chicago’s Municipal Pier for the past two 
weeks visitors have been instructed and entertained 
by the exhibition given under the direction of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. The outstanding features 
are shown in our three accompanying illustrations. 
It is all very interesting but probably first place 
must be given in point of remarkable achievements 
to the Board’s radio telephone service. This broad- 
casts the market prices on wheat and coarse grains 
every 30 minutes during the day. This service be- 
gan from the K Y W Station in March and its im- 
mense yalue is shown by linking the farmer with 
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his market and keeping him advised of the shifting 
conditions that constitute price changing factors 
and that reflect the world’s supply and demand. 
There are now over 250 towns in Illinois alone 
that are receiving and making use of the quotations 
and the service is being used by hundreds of towns 
in Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. <A large number of relay points have 
been recently established to serve their respective 
communities. They include Emporia, Kan.; Tus- 
cola, Ill.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Denver, Colo.; 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Davenport, Iowa; Omaha, Neb.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Hutchinson, and Wichita, Kan. 
Another illustration shows a miniature grain ele- 
vator complete in every detail and demonstrating 


how grain is handled on the Chicago market. This 


is one of the mechanical achievements of the Pa- 
geant of Progress. 

There were 38,000 bolts and 4,500 rivets used in 
construction of the aluminum elevator which is 
built on a scale ‘by which every bushel passing 
through represents 1,000 bushels in a full-sized ele- 
vator. The model, with moving machinery, tracks 
and other equipment, was designed by and built 
under the supervision of Joseph A. Schmitz, assist- 
ant weighmaster of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
under Weighmaster H. A. Foss. Work has covered 
a period of two years. 

The Chicago Board of Trade exhibit shows that 
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if all the grain weighed by this department of the 
Board of Trade in a year were placed in 40-foot 
cars, 1,200 bushels to the car, a solid train would 
stretch from New York to San Francisco and part 
way back, or a total distance of 3,500 miles. The 
yearly average for five years is placed at 551,001,803 
bushels, which is equivalent to 10 per cent of all 
the grain grown in the United States. 

Other features of the Board of Trade exhibit trace 
the growth of Chicago as the hub of world grain 
trade. They show how the Board was created back 
in the middle of the Nineteenth Century by a little 
group of struggling merchants; how it has helped 
in the upbuilding of the giant granary Chicago, and 
how through the natural evolution of commerce, it 
developed the hedging or price insurance facilities 
which made it a world service to producer and 
consumer, 

Scientific testing of grain, and a display of sam- 
ples that won high honors at the International 
Grain and Hay show in connection with the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition at the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, which the Board of Trade has made 
possible through an annual $10,000 prize list to 
farmers are also included in the exhibit. The an- 
nual event of the Grain and Hay Show is now 
exercising a tremendous influence for better crops 
throughout the United States. All classes of 1921 
exhibits were of higher quality than in previous 
years. Farmers everywhere, including the grain 
dealer, are benefiting by the crop comparison, by 
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the exchange of ideas and by the educational work 
carried on in the yarious states as a direct result 
cf the exhibit. 


A. R. VENABLE HEADS EXCHANGE 

At the annual meeting held recently on the 
Richmond Grain Exchange, Richmond, Va., A. R. 
Venable, president of Carter, Venable & Co., was 
elected president of the Exchange for the ensuing 
year, and iW. D. Saunders, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. ; 

The Executive Committee is composed of W. T. 


‘Selden, W. F. Richardson, Jr., J. M. Roane, Ed- 


ward Hewitt and F. H. Garber, Jr. 

Grain Committee: S. T. Beveridge, Aubrey Haw- 
kins, J. M. Roane, W. P. Wood and Thos. L. Moore. 

Arbitration Committee: Thos. L. Moore, S. T. 
Beveridge, W. L. Lefew, W. F. Richardson, Jr., 
Aubrey Hawkins. 

Hay Committee: H. B. Kasten, W. C. Todd, I. L. 
Sutherland, Jr., C. F. Morris, A. L. Franklin. 

New Membership Committee: Aubrey Hawkins, 
C. F. Morriss, W. G. Bragg, E. B. McGeorge, Hd- 
ward Hewitt. Secretary-treasurer and grain and 
hay inspector is W. F. Greene. 


CAR SHORTAGE THREATENING 

One of the most serious car shortages in the 
history of the country is now threatening. The 
effect, of course, will be to retard outgoing ship- 
ments as well as incoming receipts at terminals. 
Any congested condition at the market centers will 
be in no way conducive to price enhancement, but 
the trade anticipate that current and domestic 
requirements will be a sufficiently off-setting factor 
and:result in higher premiums in case the country 
movement is materially restricted. For the time be- 
ing there is a constant pressure of grain for sale 
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over and above domestic, foreign and speculative 
demands and until there is some reversal of this 
condition we would not be inclined to anticipate 
any sustained upturn for the distant delivery 
months.—Quinn-Shepherdson Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. From market review August 12. 


CORN AND OATS AT PEORIA 

Our receipts of corn have been light and values 
have been holding well in line with those in other 
markets. Industries are the main buyers, although 
a small amount of corn has been worked for ship- 
ment the past week. The country is not selling 
freely on account of the fact they are using all 
available cars for wheat and oats. Until this move- 
ment is over, we do not look for very big receipts 
of corn. Reports from the country are to the ef- 
fect that the growing crop is looking well. 

Receipts of oats have been fair and this cereal 
has been bringing good prices. Most of the arri- 
vals are being sent to elevators for storage pur- 
poses. There is very little demand for shipment. 
Country elevators are selling them sparingly, as 
they. are undoubtedly afraid of the car situation. 
The oats arriving so far have been good. quality 
and weight, a good many of them grading No. 2 
White and No. 1 White—Mueller Grain Company, 
Peoria, Ill., Market letter of August 12. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Chicago—Memberships on the Board of Trade 
were recently granted the following: M. H. Tracy, 
W. B. Burr, O. J. Martin, J. Harrison, E. J. Keeley, 
Jr., Ralph Stover, J. N. Rawleigh, George S. Green, 
W. H. Logan, H. W. Applegate and Thomas F. 
Welch. ‘The memberships of the following have 
been transferred: R. W. Oake, F. B. Rice, G. G. 
McCleau, H. D. Gibbons, G. G. Ordway, O. F. Pot- 
ter, O. M. Evans, L. J. Weigle, Estate of F. D. 
Stevers, P..K. Hudson and C. B. Mears. Reported 
by Secretary John R. Mauff. 

Duluth—K. S. Bagley was recently elected to 
membership on the Board of Trade. Reported by 
Secretary Charles F. MacDonald. 


Kansas City. — Memberships on the Board of 
Trade were granted to the following: Joseph H. 
Hollister, George W. Higby, F. R. Warrick, Theo. 
F. Ismert and A. G. McReynolds. The memberships 
of the following have been withdrawn: F. Barrett 
(deceased), L. P. Nellis, A. G. Evans, H. P. Seward 
and G. H. Claiborne. Reported by Secretary E. D. 
Bigelow. 

Wichita—New members on the Board of Trade 
are: K. F. Dazey of Dazey Grain Company; J. W. 
Gerhardt, Southern Grain Company; A. G. Mc- 
Reynolds, Farmers Co-operative Commission Com- 
pany; B. F. Maguffin; A. W. Bennett, Bennett- 
Render Grain Company; HE. H. Adair, Baker-Hvans 
Grain Company; J. O. McClintock, Wallingford 
Bros.; W. T. Macaulay, I. H. Blood Grain Com- 
pany; W. L. Shelton, Wichita Flour Mills Company; 
S. H. Ranson, Ranson Grain Company; James HE. 
Bennett, Jas. HE. Bennett & Co.; D. P. Lorenz, Lar- 
abee Flour Mills Corporation; and M. BH. Allen, 
Armour Grain Company. Reported by Secretary 
R. B. Waltermire, 


NEWS OF THE TERMINAL MARKETS 

J. C. Reimer has become associated with the 
grain firm of W. M. Bell Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Cross, Roy & Saunders of Chicago, have opened 
an office at Duluth, Minn., in charge of Siebel C. 
Harris. 

Harry Stratton of Donahue-Stratton Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., was a recent visitor on a num- 
ber of eastern exchanges. 

C. C. Austin, formerly associated with Nye, Jenks 
& Co., at Minneapolis, Minn., has formed a connec- 
tion with C. C. Wyman & Co. 

J. €. Weimer has assumed the duties of travel- 
ing grain solicitor in South Dakota for W. W. 
Bell & Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Frank J. Cotter of the firm of Cotter-Black & 
Co., of Kobe, Japan, has established a branch office 
of the concern at Portland, Ore., for the export of 
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cereals to the Orient. He will remain at Portland 
and have charge of the new import and export en- 
terprise. 


The hay and grain firm of E. L. Rogers & Co., one 
of the oldest on the Philadelphia Bourse, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has gone out of business. 


Southworth & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, received a car 
cf wheat early in August from Indiana weighing 
123,640 pounds amounting to 2,060.40 bushels. 


John F. Cramp, Jr., of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
taken charge of the feed shipping department of 
the Newsome Feed & Grain Company at Pittsburgh. 


The Rocky Mountain Grain Company, a subsi- 
diary of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Company 
will engage in the grain business at Kansas City, 
Mo. 

R. H. Loomis has been appointed manager of the 
consignment department of the Maney Grain Com- 
pany of Omaha, Neb., with Howard McMonies as his 
assistant. 


C. A. Russell, formerly connected with the Costello 
Grain & Hay Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, has ap- 
plied for membership in the Cincinnati Grain & Hay 
Exchange. , 


Charles Winter has become associated with the 
cash grain department of the St. Louis office of 
Armour Grain Company of Chicago. He was form- 
erly with Goffe & Carkener. 

Frank T. Caughey has purchased the interest of 
Joe and Will Jossman in the Caughey Jossman 
Grain Company of Detroit, Mich. Will Jossman re- 
mains aS manager of the business. 


W. H. Moorehouse & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, have 
gone out of business. ‘The retirement of the firm is 
said to be due to the death of Frank W. Annin, 
which occurred a few months ago. 


Walter A. Hinchman has practically wound up 
the affairs of the defunct Kemper Grain Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., and has engaged in the grain 
commission business on his own account. 


The J. Rosenbaum Grain Company of Chicago, 
Ill., has opened an office in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Minneapolis, Minn. It is under the 
management of Herman Wernli, formerly of Wernli 
& Anderson. 


The Samuel C. Groth Grain Company of Wichita, 
Texas, has changed its name to the Geis-White 
Grain Company and incorporated for $25,000. J. B. 
Geis is president of the company and S. C. Groth, 
vice-president. 


John Lackey has left the Lackey Bros. Grain 
Company of Knoxville, Tenn., to become connected 
with Early & Daniel Company of’ Cincinnati, 
Ohio, as assistant to HE. B. Terrell, manager of the 
grain department. : 


Scott Bros. Grain & Fuel Company of Fort Worth, 
Texas, is enlarging its facilities for manufac- 
turing and marketing several varieties of feeds. 
The company recently took over the Universal 
Feed Mills at Fort Worth. 


Lemuel Ulrich has succeeded Chas. Kruse as rep- 
resentative of J. S. Bache & Co. of Chicago and 
New York on the Toledo Produce Exchange. Mr. 
Ulrich was formerly manager for Lamson Bros. 
& Co. 


Jos. A. McCaffrey who has been devoting his time 
to his coal interests during the past few years has 
again assumed the active management of Daniel Mc- 
Caffrey’s Sons, hay and grain dealers of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The Acker-Rissman Grain Elevator Company of 
Thirteenth and South Rockwell Street, Chicago, IIL, 
recently filed articles of incorporation. The mem- 
bers of the firm formerly operated as the American 
Malt & Grain Company. 


Haym & Simms of Atlanta, Ga., grain and hay 
dealers, have just added a produce and fruit depart- 
ment in charge of J. E. Crosby, who is an ex- 
perienced man in the business, well and favorably 
known in produce circles. 


Perry Smith of St. Louis, Mo., who was with the 
Maney Grain Company of Omaha, Neb., a num- 
ber of years ago has become manager of the Omaha 
firm succeeding Frank Foltz who has become sec- 
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retary of the Oklahoma Millers Association with 
headquarters at Oklahoma City. In addition to 
his duties as secretary he will engage in the cash 
grain business in partnership with J. J. Stenett. 

The Blanchard Grain Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has discontinued business and Guy Blanchard 
will represent the grain department of the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Company in the Northwest with 
headquarters at Marshall, Minn. 


D. Howard Lipsey, of the Norris Grain Company, 
of Chicago, was passing out the cigars early this 
month. The occasion was the arrival of his first 
grandchild, the daughter of Albert Lipsey, who is 
associated in business with his father at Chicago. 


The Zimmerman Grain Company is a new con- 
cern to engage in the grain business at Omaha, 
Neb. Mr. Zimmerman has been long associated with 
the grain trade of Omaha being formerly with the 
old Mirriam & Holmquist Company and later with 
Holmquist Elevator Company. 


The Kansas Board of Trade has adopted an 
amendment to the rules making it a violation for 
any firm or employe of same to broadcast by radio, 
market quotations, reports or gossip of any kind 
relating to the grain trade without first having the 
approval of the directors. 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has opened an office on the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change under the management of L. P. Roberts, 
formerly head of the Standard Grain Company of 
Omaha. Mr. Roberts is an experienced grain man 
with a wide acquaintance in the West. 


The Minneapolis office of E. P. Bacon & Co., of 
Milwaukee received the first car of new wheat to 
arrive at that market, July 26. It came from the 
Farmers Elevator Company, Delmont, S. D. and 
graded No. 1 Dark Northern. The wheat tested 
60 pounds to the bushel and sold at 46 cents over 
the September price. 

The announcement has gone forth that E. W. 
Wagner & Co., of Chicago, who failed last De- 
cember will pay 50 cents cash to their 6,500 creditors 
on September 1 and 50 cents in notes running five 
years. The Wagner liabilities were over $6,000,000 
and there is said to be enough money to pay credi- 
tors 65 cents on the dollar. 


The Fourth International Grain and Hay show 
will be held in connection with the International 
Live Stock Exposition at the Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, December 2 to 9. There will be an in- 
creased number of entries in competition for the 
$10,000 prize list offered by the Chicago Board of 
Trade for the best exhibits of grain. 


The Central Grain & Laboratories Company, Inc., 
recently succeeded the Central Grain Company of 
Hutchinson, Kan., which was dissolved by court 
order. A. L. Ayres who was manager of the old 
firm is president of the new corporation. C. C. 
Kelly is vice-president, John F. Rhodes, secretary, 
Bruce F. Young, treasurer. The firm will do a 
general grain and commercial cereal laboratory busi- 
ness with offices at 709 Rorabaugh-Wiley Building. 


BROAD-NOSED GRAIN WEEVIL 


Standard control measures advocated for other 
insect pests of stored grain, such as the cleansing 
of bins, granaries, ship-holds, or grain-bags, the 
application of heat or fumigation, should be used 
as remedies against the broad-nosed grain weevil, 
which is now wide-spread over Florida and has 
been reported from Georgia and South Carolina. 

The damage caused by the broad-nosed grain 
weevil is more than has generaly been supposed, 
according to Department Bulletin 1085, “Broad-nosed 
Grain Weevil,” by Richard T. Cotton, scientific as- 
sistant, Bureau of Entomology, recently issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

This bulletin describes the origin and economic 
history of the broad-nosed grain weevil. This weevil 
breeds in corn, chick-peas, millets, acorns, and ayo- 
cado seeds, and occasionally in ‘the roots of the 
dasheen and in sweet potatoes. The adult weevil 
feeds readily in wheat, barley, wheat flour, ginger, 
macaroni, and chayotes. Whole grain or seed of 
medium hardness is immune from its attacks un- 
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less its associate, the common rice weevil, has made 
entrance to the softer parts of the grain easy for 
it. Cracked, damaged, or soft seed is quickly in- 
fested by the broad-nosed grain weevil. 

The bulletin includes a technical description of 
the life history and habits of the weevil in all its 
stages. It is available upon application to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE CAPPER-TINCHER BILL 


How disastrous the new Capper-Tincher bill may 
prove to the nation’s grain marketing system is 
uncertain. It is true, however, that considerable 
uneasiness is felt by the more conservative mem- 
bers of the Senate, which body will soon be called 
upon to vote on the measure. 

Members of the farm bloc haye shown little or 
no disposition to meet the urgent requests of 
members of all branches of the grain trade for 
modification of the most dangerous provisions. 

At the recent hearing before the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee witness after witness asserted that 
the proposed new law is open to all the objections 
—and even more—of the old law held unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court. 

Leslie F. Gates, former president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in pointing out these salient 
cbjections, submitted a series of proposed amend- 
ments which he and other witnesses asserted would 
be essential to the successful operation of the 
grain marketing system. Mr. Gates in a concise, di- 
rect presentation of the outstanding objections, 
showed that already markets had been seriously 
affected because of the uncertainty created. As a 
result they have been narrowed and prevented from 
functioning with their old-time efficiency. He stren- 
uously objected, too, against certain recitals in the 
new Dill, recitals “in no way substantiated by testi- 
mony.” 

One of the principal witnesses was L. L. Win- 
ters, Chicago, writer and marketing economist. He 
presented evidence which upset many inaccurate 
and untrue contentions that had been circulated 
by enemies of the grain exchanges. He took par- 
ticular exception to material contained in the ma- 
jority report of the House Agricultural Committee, 
signed by Representative Tincher. He presented 
official quotations which disproved absolutely state- 
ments on price swings contained in this report. 

Mr. Winters took occasion also to explode theor- 
ies of grain exchange antagonists’on the trend of 
wheat prices this spring. 

He asserted that bullish and inaccurate reports 
published weekly by the Department of Agriculture 
were contributary factors to the rise in wheat 
prices last spring. These reports, he said, indicated 
a positive scarcity of wheat before July 1 and in- 
flamed bullish sentiment. Later, when actual plenty 
replaced theoretical scarcity, Mr. Winters testified, 
the reports of the Agricultural Department sud- 
denly assumed a bearish tone which induced specu- 
lative longs to unload and the decline later in 
May followed. Other witnesses likewise complained 
of the Agricultural Department’s crop news. 

O. P. B. Jacobson of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, declared Minnesota author- 
ities would seriously object to the restoration of 
the provision eliminated in the House which gave 
Federal authorities jurisdiction over weighing serv- 
ices. Senator McNary, acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee, promised that the section would not be re- 
inserted by the Senate. 

R. A. Wilkinson, author of the Minnesota Grain 
Futures Law, criticised features of the bill, declar- 
ing that such a law will narrow the market to the 
injury of the farmers who are the original sellers. 
He said legitimate futures trading gives the farmer 
a ready market. 

James Russell, president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, J. C. Murray, Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago, and Hiram Sager, former president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, protested against the re- 
strictions narrowing the market, tending to pre- 
vent proper hedging facilities. They also denounced 
proposed admittance of co-operative organizations 
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and permitting them to rebate commissions in vio- 
lation of the rules which have for years kept the 
trade upon a high business plane, and which are 
now being observed by all members. 

Mr. Sager expressed the sentiments of business 
generally when he said that American business 
mmen are displeased because President Harding’s slo- 
gan of more business in government and less gov- 
ernment in business is being largely ignored and 
that as a result there is throughout the coutry a 
feeling of utmost uncertainty. Radical legislation 
is the primary cause. 

In summing up the case of the grain trade, Fred 
B. Wells, Minneapolis, declared enactment of the 
kill in its present form, would inevitably result 
in complete elimination of the futures market. 

Mr. Wells expressed disappointment that the 
grain trade witnesses had been extremely brief in 
presenting their arguments. They were brief, he 
said “out of deference to the Committee.” He added 
that it was also disconcerting to find that the rec- 
ords were made up largely of clippings from publi- 
cations unfairly criticising the exchanges. Many 
of these clippings had been presented by Senator 
Capper. Mr. Wells urged Committee members to 
read the testimony presented before the House, and 
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Cc. G. Lancaster, Pacific Coast representative of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. of Muncy, Pa., has re- 
moved his office from the Lewis Building to No. 
307 Lumberman’s Building, Portland, Ore. 


The Carter-Mayhew Manufacturing Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has made recent shipment of 
five Carter Disc Separators to Australia, and two to 
New Zealand and one to France. 


Reports from the Sidney Grain Machinery Com- 
pany of Sidney, Ohio, are that the demand for their 
machinery and specialties has been very active the 
past few months with indications for an excellent 
fall business. 


Patent rights have been granted to Milton F. 
Williams of St. Louis, Mo., on a crusher and pul- 
verizer, also bar cage for grinders and both pat- 
ents have been assigned to the Williams Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Company of St. Louis, Mo. 


Blaylock & Knapp, fabricators of all classes of 
steel and iron of Chicago, Ill., are putting in a 
steel stairway and doing the structural steel work 
for the new grain elevator and feed mill which 
L. A. Stinson is building for the C. E. De Puy Com- 
Bany at Pontiac, Mich. The company is also build- 
ing a cast iron circular stairway 114 feet high for 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company’s 
elevator at South Chicago, Ill. It will run from the 
first floor to the bin floor. 


The exhibit of the Morse Chain Company at the 
Eighth National Exposition of Chemical Industry, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, September 
11 to 16, 1922, will be found at Space 611. They will 
have on exhibition here a full line of chain samples 
and there will be in attendance representatives 
of the company qualified to give engineering ad- 
vice on transmission problems of the chemical in- 
dustries. The company will also have a 100-horse- 
power chain drive in operation with rotoscope at- 
tached to clearly show the rocker joint action as 
the chain enters and leaves the sprocket as well 
as show the broad bearing surface to carry the 
load between sprockets. 


The Net Price Book No. 80 published by B. F. 
Gump Co. of Chicago has made its appearance. As 
this is the fiftieth year of the establishment of the 
well known house of Gump the catalog has an es- 
pecial significance and as a foreword it says: 
“Through 50 years of the most remarkable develop- 
ment and progress of the milling and grain in- 
dustry, we have been continuously, uninterruptedly 
and successfully rendering the grain and milling 
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thus obtain a more adequate knowledge of the 
dangers contained in the bill. 

“Wor 18 months,” Mr. Wells said, “the farm- 
ers themselves have suffered seriously as a result of 
agitation for grain exchange legislation.” He ex- 
plained how this agitation had been reflected in the 
markets and how the reaction had been to the dis- 
advantage of the farmer. 

“There will be no relief,” he continued, “until 
the agitation for unfair, unnecessary legislation 
ceases and the markets are permitted to function in 
the usual efficient manner.” 

Section three of the bill, Mr. Wells testified, would 
undoubtedly be ground for court action if it were 
enacted into law. 

Senator Kellogg, Minnesota, objected to proposed 
Governmental control of weighing, and also to parts 
of the bill concerning dissemination of market news. 
He said, for instance, that making it an offense to 
“carelessly disseminate an inaccurate market re- 
port might result in putting the Agricultural De- 
partment in jail.” He wanted this section of the 
bill modified. 

Objections to the grain trade amendments were 
made by Chester Morrill and Rollin E. Smith, both 
associated with the Department of Agriculture. 


NOTES 


trade an appreciated service, widened by hosts of 
satisfied customers.” Approximately 150 pages com- 
prise the Price List and including specialties there 
is listed about everything the miller and grain 
dealer needs. A copy will be mailed to any inter- 
ested party on request. 


THE DANGER OF CARBON 
BI-SULPHIDE 


In spite of warnings elevator and mill owners 
continue to use carbon bisulphide to fumigate their 
plants without taking precaution against the ex- 
treme danger attending such use. 

D. S. Miller, field man for the Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company recently reported one in- 
stance of the use of this dangerous gas, as follows: 

“The iron clad frame elevator of the Hurlock 
Milling Company, of Hurlock, Md., detached 30 feet 


DAMAGE DONE BY EXPLOSION 


west of mill, was totally destroyed by an explosion, 
which occurred about 4 p, m, Saturday, June 24, 
1922. 


“The engineer, who was standing on the ground 
floor of the elevator, was hurled 40 feet by the 
force of the explosion, and instantly killed. A col- 
ored man, who had come to the mill for some bags, 
and was approaching the,elevator, had just reached 
the door when the explosion occurred, and he was 
also thrown about 40 feet, breaking his ankle. 
His clothes caught afire, burning him about the 
head and arms very badly. 

“The manager, and a colored man employed in 
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the mill, were cleaning the tank and elevator in pre- 
paration for the new wheat crop. The elevator 
was not running and as there was no wheat in 
he tank, he decided to fumigate. He had just two 
full buckets remaining from last year, so he and 
his helper climbed to the top of the tank and 
emptied the contents of the two buckets into it. 
While he was up there he noticed that a piece of 
the metal roofing had become loosened. He pro- 
cured a hammer, and stepped over from the ele- 
yator to the top of the steel tank. He had scarcely 
hit more than one or two blows with the ham- 


_™mer when the explosion let go, throwing him and 


his helper backwards on the tank, and completely 
aemolishing the elevator attached. The force of 
the explosion was so great that it literally blew 
the elevator into a million pieces. A number of 
small fires started after the explosion, but these 
were quickly extinguished before doing any appre- 
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PROSPECTS IN NEBRASKA 

Editor American Grain Trade:—We have fair 
wheat crop; threshing is well forward, but it looks 
as if a considerable portion would be stacked. One 
peculiarity is that fairly good wheat is found in a 
field and poor wheat may be found a short dis- 
tance away in the same field—same seed, same plow- 
ing in fact everything the same except the crop 
as indicated. This is very unusual. There was 
practically no rain in this territory from July 5, 
1921, until February 22, 1922, so that the wonder is 
that we have any crop at all. 

Prospects for a large crop of corn could not be 
better, We have had plenty of rain when it was 
needed, corn is large and dark in color. It would 
be unwise to say that the crop is “made” but it 
is well on the way and an early frost is the only 
thing to be feared. 

SCOULAR-BISHOP COMPANY. 


POLITICS AND THE GRAIN TRADE 

Editor American Grain Trade:—What reason can 
Clifford Thorne and C. H. Gustafson assign for their 
ignominious defeat for the United States Senate 
in the agricultural states of Iowa and Nebraska, 
respectively, where farmers actually do the voting. 
These gentlemen have labored incessantly in sea- 
son and out of season for the farmers’ cause, as 
represented by the Agricultural Bloc and the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc., only to be repudiated and left 
on the “scrap heap” of universal discontent along 
with the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. The munificent 
salaries of $22,000 and $10,000 per annum they 
draw respectively from their organization, U. S. 
Grain Growers, seems to have not made them popu- 
lar enough to land the senatorial toga, even in Iowa 
or Nebraska, 

Gustafson, the president and chief spokesman of 
the Grain Growers, was a bad fourth in the race 
in Nebraska, being so far behind his competitors 
that they cannot give him a decent relative posi- 
tion. Oh, yes, the farmers are -“ferninst” the busi- 
ness interests of the country, so their enthusiastic 
adherents say, yet their old time common sense and 
patriotism.shows up at. the right time and the 
“skids” are placed under these two functionaries 
and over they go as martyrs into the slough of 
organized discontent. 

We have in mind another case in which the farm- 
ers repudiated a candidate for the U. S. Senate 
who had voted for all the measures sponsored by 
the Agricultural Bloc in Washington and he let 
the people know he had done so and that he was 
pledged to and in sympathy with all such class legis- 
lation, though it was unconstitutional as he well 
knew. His competitor before the primary pro- 
claimed in speech and otherwise that he was against 
all blocs, irrespective of the interests represented, 
that he was against all kinds of class legislation 
and would so vote if elected. The result of the 
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ciable damage to the property around the elevator. 

“J examined the barrel from which the manager 
claims he drew the fumigant, and found that it 
had contained ‘Fuma,’ special quality carbon bi- 
sulphide, manufactured by the Taylor Chemical Co. 

“According to the manager’s statement, it was 
fully five minutes from the time he poured the 
contents of the two buckets into the tank until 
the time that the explosion occurred. The elevator 
and tank were connected by a concrete tunnel 
which conveyed the gas from tank to elevator. 

“Every window in the office was broken, and six 
sashes in the mill were completely torn out. The 
dust house which stood beside the elevator was 
blown over by the force of the explosion and in 
falling tore off a small corner of the power house 
attached to the mill. It is assumed that the blow 
of the hammer generated the heat which ignited 
the carbon bi-sulphide.” - 
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primary disclosed the fact that this latter gentle- 
man got the farmer vote, was nominated and will 
be elected. This is another illustration of the non- 
purchasable character of the real farmer vote for 
class legislation, even when such legislation origin- 
ates with the “Agricultural Legislative Committee” 
and Bloc in Washington. 

The people as a whole can be trusted in great 
emergencies and the farmers common sense can be 
relied upon to save them from the controlling in- 
fluence of their sympathetic though designing 
friends whose tears of commiseration ever flow and 
flow and flow until the object of their sympathy and 
grief yields up the amount of coin desired by the 
loquacious solicitor. Oh, what a great thing it is for 
patriots (?) to have an opportunity for extracting 
the gold from their victims under the guise of 
friendship and benefaction at the rate of $10 per 
membership in the U. S. Grain Growers. 

Lincoln’s old theory of the character and stabil- 
ity of the whole people is as apt now as in his day 
and stands out in bold relief at this time. He said, 
“You can fool all the people a part of the time and 
a part of the people all the time, but you can’t 
fool all the people all the time,” so we find the 
voters of Nebraska and Iowa have just exemplified 
that doctrine in their recent primaries. 


Where are the orators who charmed and paralyzed ~ 


the farmers with their recitations of committed 
wrongs and promises made that gold (moonshine) 
would flow from the rainbow at their bidding? The 
malcontents and the orators may yet get their share 
if they only hold the bag at the right place, though 
Thorne and Gustafson seem to have failed to get 
there. Some think there is a greater opportunity 
for rich reward if they indulge in the old time 
pleasure incident to holding the “bag for snipe” to 
be driven into by the “wise ones” whose qualifi- 
cations better fit them for snipe hunting than for 
revolutionizing the marketing systems of the world 
by and through their “hot air’ method. 

Mason Long, the reformed gambler from St. 
Louis, once said in a lecture entitled, “Save the 
Boys,” when referring to a certain kind of gambling, 
“T would not go into that kind of a game with the 
idea of getting something for nothing, as there isn’t 
enough of that to. go around and someone will get 
left.” We recommend the logic of that statement to 
our good, but too confiding farmers as the scheme de- 
signed to extract funds from their pockets is the 
scheme of “getting something for nothing” and 
there is not enough of that to go around and some 
of them will get left. The theory of founding busi- 
ness enterprises on old fashioned fundamental prin- 
ciples with service as the objective is safer even 
if it is prosy and contrary to the new idea of de- 
yeloping untried and mushroom systems of busi- 
ness that promise “something for nothing.” 

AN OBSERVER. 
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A SAFE DRIER FOR ELEVATORS 


A steam drier operated with a double fan system 
is one of the new ones that the O. W. Randolph 
Company are building this year. The ilustration 
shows’ this drier housed in a concrete tank with 
the damp grain above the drier, and with sufficient 
capacity for the storage of this grain after passing 
through the drier and cooler in the basement. This 
makes a complete unit in one tank so as to make 
it independent of all the rest of the elevator. 

This drier is built in all sizes from 300 bushels 
per hour up, using the double inlet blower fan 
for both drying and cooling. This system of drying 
eliminates all the hazard of spontaneous combus- 


THE NEW RANDOLPH DRIER 


tion as it is absolutely impossible to have any accu- 
mulation of dust either around the heating coils or 
in the fan. 

It requires but a 10-horsepower motor to drive 
both fans on the drier which has a capacity of 300 
bushels per hour. 

This method of installation is the newest and 
most compact and complete installation that can 
possibly be made for large driers for terminal or 
country elevators, 

The drier is equipped with the continuous feed, 
self cleaning grain columns, the parts being on a 
45 degree angle. All metal parts are of 20 gauge 
galvanized iron. 


BUMPER wheat crops in northwest India have 
resulted in great activity among the freight for- 
warders and exporters of Karachi, who have been 
busy in the interior buying up grain for early ship- 
ment, Consul Avra M. Warren informs the Food 
stuffs Division of the Department of Commerce, 
One British steamship company has concentrated 
25,000 tons of shipping in the Karachi port. which 
is now loading for Europe. The wheat cron for 
this district is estimated about 15 per cent above 
normal, 


7 HEN President W. I. Biles of Saginaw, 
Mich., opened the 29th convention of the 
National Hay Association at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, July 25, he faced some 300 members and 
guests. After a brief song fest led by Maurice C. 
Niezer of Fort Wayne, HE, T, Eubank of Sandusky 
gave an address of welcome which was responded 
to by Frank A. Coles of Middletown, Conn., vice- 
president of the Association. 

Secretary J. Vining Taylor read the Resolutions 
of Respect as Chairman James W. Sale could not 
be present. These resolutions cover the loss suf- 
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fered by the Association in the deaths of Steven S. 
Piddock, John. L. Thornhill, Ford Boorn, Col. E. B. 
Dusenberry, Herbert P. Pillsbury, Henry W. Sentz, 
T. J. Conroy, J. W. Costieger. 


SECRETARY TAYLOR’S REPORT 

Secretary-treasurer Taylor then read his own 
report, as follows: 

The duty of a secretary, as I understand it, is to give 
to the membership a resume of important happenings 
in the Association for the year, so I am not going to 
take up a lot of valuable time or at least, not any 
more than is absolutely necessary with my reports. 

This is the close of the 13th year of my service 
as secretary—21 years, connection with the organiza- 
tion. (The year that we have just passed through has 
been one fraught with danger and dissatisfaction. It 
has been an exceptionally difficult year in the hay 
business. Like all other business it has been on the 
decline, and left much room for complaint; in other 
words, gentlemen, as you too well know, it has been 
a fight all the way and it is with sincere regret that I 
have, to report to you before I am through a number 
of failures, of the little fellows especially, who have 
been unable to withstand the storm. But let’s look 
forward into the coming year with renewed hope for 
a more stable basis in the hay business. Let’s trust 
that the many dissatisfactions and unpleasant features 
of the past few years may be eliminated, and that 
there may be some profit in this crop. 

Our Association has devoted considerable time, ef- 
fort, and money, this year in the interest of our 
people, looking to the reduction to an equitable basis 
of freight rates or at least to a point where the hay 
business could exist. There is no need of my going 
into details of what has happened especially on long- 
haul business because you well know the result, under 
the able guidance of our traffic manager, Mr, D. J. 
Sims, we feel we have accomplished something worth 
while for our people. Mr. Sims will give you a full 
report of this work so I shall pass over it. But, I do 
want to take this opportunity of publicly thanking. Mr. 
Sims for his untiring efforts and the interest he has 
displayed in bringing about some relief for your bene- 
fit. He has demonstrated beyond all doubt the ne- 
cessity of this organization maintaining a traffic man- 
ager 12 months in the year. 

Crop Conditions 

You will have the report from the chairman of our 
state vice-presidents which covers practically every 
state in the Union but when summarized we find that 
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this country has produced one of the largest crops 
of hay grown for many years and in a majority of 
the states, produced and made under ideal conditions. 
So far as we have been able to learn, the old crop is 
practically cleaned up. There are no hold-oyers worth 
mentioning in the terminals or consuming sections. 
This bespeaks a very satisfactory, profitable future in 
the handling of new hay and it is gratifying to us 
to note the encouraging strain or optimistic attitude 
of a large number of our people. We believe that with 
the reductions in the wages of railroad employes, that 
the carriers will feel justified in still reducing the rates 
on hay so that this wonderful crop can be moved to 
market on a profitable basis. 
Inspection and Grading 


It is pleasing to report 15 markets have adopted our 
grades since last convention. There has only been one 
new inspector appointed, however, Mr. Shannon of 
Columbus, Ohio, market. It is to be regretted that it 
is necessary to report that we were compelled to 
withdraw the approval of the two inspectors at St. 
Louis. This through no inefficiency or inability on the 
part of these men as inspectors but simply because 
the St. Louis market has not been able up to this time 
to see their way clear to adopt our rules as amended at 
the last convention. We hope, however, that this 
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can soon be adjusted and these inspectors restored. 
'The Omaha, Neb., inspector, having severed his con- 
nections with that market, has also been taken from 
the list of approved inspectors. 


Arbitration 


This work we have with us always and as we 
have said to you time and time again, we consider 
it one of the most important phases of Association 
activity. It was found necessary last year to increase 
the arbitration committees from one to three on ac- 
count of the fact that these cases were coming in 
so fast that it was an imposition to ask one commit- 
tee to handle them all. 

We submit for your consideration the following 
figures which will give you some idea of the vast 
amount of work in connection with controversies, dis- 
putes, ete.: 


Cases Compromised) icc. w.c susie cles ote #5, tiemeee nine ete 11 
Cases ‘paid In LUI eee ete cteratets eteruvantiete te teleneraneatnetene 7 
Cases decided by Arbitration Committee.......... 12 
Cases now in hands of Arbitration Committee...... 5 
Cases. withdrawn) ac <ast scsitey teslst cia eee eee 3 
Cases APPEALS’ ee icrasscs 010s pa clare ote cre eR atsibreitte 2 /aiataie 2 
Defendants suspended for refusing to arbitrate... 7 
Cases! Under: preparation ile Aoiatetesa's wlaials slaie «helen if? 
Cases of minor importance—unrecorded..........- 176 

POCA | odie to hiacste inheraveraghaw: oul alge aman tte omaie elena eae 250 


You will note we have had to suspend seven mem- 
bers for refusing to arbitrate or to abide by the decis- 
ion of the Committee. I have commented on this so 
often I am almost ashamed to say anything further 
about it, but men who are unable to see the benefit 
of arbitration or who are not big or broad enough to 
accept the findings of a committee such as is main- 
tained by this organization are not the kind of material 
that go to make up a real live organization and we feel 
that those suspensions are simply cleaning out the 
chaff from the grain. We will always have this to 
contend with. 3 

Owing to business depression and unsettled condi- 
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tions last year, your Directors felt that it was not 

wise to attempt to maintain a traveling inspector; in 

other words, that all overhead should be eliminated. 
Membership 


We refer you most courteously to the statistics 
covering our membership. These figures do not lie 
and they are best digested by comparison. We should 
like to especially call your attention to the new mem- 
bers who have joined during 1921-22. We are grate- 
ful to the good friends who have assisted in this cam- 
paign, men whose names have appeared on the Honor 
Roll in the Hay Press every month, some of which 
you will note have secured as many as 18 new mem- 
bers and ranging on down to one each. These men 
deserve the thanks of this organization for their co- 
operation. This is especially true of Mr. Geo. F. Brown, 
Mr. Cliff Martin, Mr. Rudolph Raabe, and Mr. Llew 
G. Gilliland. 

I desire to call your attention—and I hope you will 
remember this—to firms who have been advertising 
themselves as members of this Association and whose 
names are published from time to time in the Hay 
Press. We discovered recently that one firm had been 
using our emblem on their stationery nearly four 
years and this firm has been suspended for cause. 
‘There are six or eight cases before us now, firms 
who have been dropped but are still using this adver- 
tisement on their stationery. We feel that this is a 
misrepresentation and if necessary will be referred 
to the Federal Trade Commission for corrective action 
by direction of your Directors. Please report to my 
office any firm that you find guilty of this offense. 


Reconsigning Charges 


We believe that the present charge for reconsign- 
ing is entirely out of all reason for this service and 
our traffic manager has been instructed to take some 
action in respect to Reconsignment Rule No. 12, Gen- 
eral Reconsigning Code, and is now the subject of an 
informal complaint by this Association. Pittsburgh 
especially has been very much interested in this mat- 
ter and will work in perfect unison with us to bring 
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about some relief. This is also true of the Indianapo- 
lis Board of Trade and we feel when the time comes 
for action, other markets will fall in line. 
The National Hay Press 

Although we have been working under extremely 
decreased business conditions, the Press has been self- 
sustaining as you will note from statistics that will 
be given you later. To those who have supported us 
with their ads, we are very grateful because without 
this support it would be impossible to continue the 
publication of the Press. We ask that you contribute 
something to its columns from time to time because 
this is the only way we can make it interesting and 
of benefit. The other fellow may be glad to know 
what is going on in your section of the country. 

Deaths 


This part of our report is always a source of regret 
because of the passing out of men that we all more 
or less have been associated with, men whose faces 
we remember at these conventions, who have assisted 
in building this organization and who of course have 
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gone from our midst forever. The Memorial Commit- 
tee has so fully covered this that we shall pass on ex- 
cept to say we have had eight deaths this year as 
compared with 15 last year. 

I desire to suggest that Trade Rule No. 16 be taken 
out of the Trade Rules and made a part of Article 
13, under Section 2 of the By-laws. This rule is en- 
tirely out of place as it is now. I would further sug- 
gest that Trade Rule No. 17, as it now stands, be made 
to read No. 16. 

’ Trade Papers 


I desire to publicly thank our trade papers for their 
splendid co-operation the past year, without these 
mediums of publicity the trade would be in a bad way. 
We have found them always open to us and co-opera- 
ting harmoniously for the good of the trade. ~ 


Personal 


Now in closing this report, it marks the passing of 
another year in our lives, another president going 
into the ranks of ex-presidents of the organization. 
It is indeed remarkable, if you. will take the time to 
go over the list of men who have served this organiza- 
tion as chief executives, men who have builded this 
organization, have stood by it from its inception, given 
their time, talent and money for-its success, and not 
one single exception can we find among this list of 
wonderful men any cause for regret for having elected 
them or for any shortcomings during their term of 
office. It has been my honor and my extreme pleasure 
the past year to work very closely and harmoniously 
with your present executives and I want to say to you 
gentlemen here that this is the best way in the world 
to know a man as he is, to know his weakness and 
shortcomings if he has any, but I have found in Mr. 
Biles everything necessary in a man for so important 
a position. He thas been ever watchful, willing to go 
and serve where duty called him—and I know many 
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Primarily of course, you have come here on matters 
of business—to hold council together, and to help each 
other in the solution of problems of mutual concern. 

No business is without its troubles and difficulties, 
and ours especially is one that has been fraught with 
much uncertainty and risk during the past year. I 
believe we can be of great help to each other at this 
meeting by properly discussing the important things 
affecting an industry so important as the one we rep- 
resent; many problems have been such that no 
previous experience could serve as a guide for solu- 
tion. Therefore, I want any member to feel free to 
take part in the work now before us. 

The merchandising of the 1921 crop of hay, up to 
January 1, 1922, was certainly a period of trials and 
troubles—hard to buy—hard to sell. One of the im- 
portant factors in contributing relief to this condition, 
was the freight reduction effective January 1, 1922 in 
Central Freight Association territory which made 


- possible the distribution of hay on a much better basis 


—enhancing values to some degree and assisting the 
grower in realizing a much better price. 
Transportation is the country’s most important in- 
dustry and must be put on a sound basis before the 
present unsatisfactory conditions throughout’ the 
country can be stabilized. Today we are face to face 
with a railroad strike of shop men, repair men and 
others, the effect of which is noticeable now—as some 
railroads are only receipting for freight “subject to 
delays due to strike.’ You are as conversant with 
the conditions as I am. Therefore, under present 
conditions of transportation, it is generally unsafe for 
a buyer to contract for future shipment, or a receiver 
to sell for future delivery. There seems to my mind 
only one way for the hay shipper to protect himself, and 
that is to buy only as he can ship, and exact a reas- 
onable margin on all trades. Then too, have all con- 
tracts carefully prepared and have a thorough under- 
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times at a great sacrifice to his personal business—he 
has been alert to every situation that required his 
counsel and advice, and if there is any one part of 
his administration that he has neglected it has cer- 
tainly not been discovered by me. He is a fighter 
when the fight is open and fair and for the cause 
he represents and he stays with it as long as his 
contention is for the good of the organization and, 
gentlemen, you owe him a debt of gratitude that can- 
not be paid for except by years of friendship and 
loyalty. He has been patient, charitable and consider- 
ate of your secretary and it is but another bright 
spot in my life to have served under him. 

To every officer and committeeman and member of 
this organization, who have taken any active part in 
its work, we are indeed grateful because without this 
co-operation, your secretary could not possibly secure 
results. ‘ 

To my office force, I can but say what is. in my 
heart, they have been loyal to the core, courteous and 
considerate, and knew no office hours so far as work 
was concerned. It is through their efforts in a large 
measure that the work in our office has been as suc- 
_cessful and pleasant as I am pleased to report it. 
Too often we forget the fellow who is on the job 
constantly, the assistant in the background, and whose 
service is absolutely essential for success. 

And now folks, as we are entering another year, 
try just a little harder to throw into the organization 
the spirit of co-operation, do something for the cause 
—it will come back to you with interest. Mr, Van 
Amburgh will tell you “How to Fail’ but what we 
want is “How to Succeed.” May we depend on this 
co-operation? 

Secretary Taylor reported total receipts, includ- 
ing balance carried over, of $35,323.11, and disburse- 
ment of $24,828.78, leaving a balance on hand of 
$10,494.38. The total membership as of July 1, 
1922 was 1,289. 

PRESIDENT BILES’ ADDRESS 

President Biles reported for the Board of Direc- 
tors as follows: 

This convention marks the close of the 29th year 
of the existence of the National Hay Association. 


standing with your customers as to just what is 
expected of you. Let every member of the National 
Hay Association determine to be honest, live up to 
contracts and render the best service possible. To 
use the Rotary slogan—“‘He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best.’ 

I feel there is great need of an educational cam- 
paign among farmers to improve the quality of hay. 
In the first place, the hay crop—one of the most im- 
portant to the country—is most neglected—carelessly 
handled and many times poorly prepared for market, 
and the grower fails to receive full value for his 
product. Much can be done to improve this condition. 
I wish it were possible for every dealer to start a 
campaign such as was done by our good friend and 
past president, Mr. W. A. Cutler of Adrian, Michigan, 
with reference to the Alfalfa crop. He is to be con- 
gratulated for the good work he has done in his com- 
munity. His communication in full appears in the 
columns of the National Hay Press and is worthy of 
your attention. 

We are proud to report that some of the terminal 
markets have this year adopted National Hay Asso- 
ciation grades, while others are not yet inclined to 
accept them; but it is to be hoped that eventually 
every terminal market will realize the importance of 
adopting our grades and approved inspectors. 

It seems to me one of the most important matters 
our Association is facing at the moment, is Federal 
inspection of hay. I am convinced that the Federal 
authorities, after exhaustive and practical tests by 
the Standardization Experiment Station at Alexandria, 
Va., have practically completed their grades on Timo- 
thy, Mixed, and Clover hay and will undoubtedly 
put their grades into effect as soon as they have the 
money appropriated to do so. We have fair assurance 
that before their grades are finally perfected, we will 
be invited into conference with suggestions—but any- 
thing we can say or do will probably not greatly 
change the program which the Department of Agri- 
culture has laid down. 

A matter which I also think is of vast importance, 
is our co-operation with the Horse Association of 
America, to disseminate information regarding the 
horse versus auto delivery, and in fact in every way 
possible to increase the scope of the hay business. 
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Gentlemen—to increase the use of the horse means 
our bread and butter, and we should help them by our 
support. 

Association Affairs 

At our first Directors’ meeting in Chicago, immedi- 
ately after the close of the annual meeting, it was 
decided to dispense with the services of a traveling 
inspector. I am now convinced that the services of 
an inspector would aid in improving conditions and 
give material relief to our Arbitration Committees. 

I am further convinced that our members have not 
taken advantage of the services of our traffic man- 
ager, Mr. D. J. Sims, an expert on traffic matters. 
He can help you solve your many traffic problems, if 
you will only present them to him for his considera- 
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tion and advice. Transportation problems this year 
have occupied the attention of your officials and have 
necessitated much travel to attend hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and other rail- 
road officials. Great credit is due to your traffic man- 
ager for the splendid service rendered the Association 
in this department of its activities. Mr. Sims has 
been ever watchful of the interests of this Associa- 
tion. I cannot pass further without expressing my 
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appreciation to him for the wonderful work he has 

accomplished. He will at this convention make a com- 

plete report of his activities during the year. 
Membership 


During the past year we have lost many members 
on account of going out of business. There have 
also been a number of resignations on account of 
firms cutting down expenses as the result of poor 
business. It is hardly possible that our Association 
should escape the effect of the business depression 
which has hit every line of industry, and many ship- 
pers and receivers have been compelled to cut out 
every item of expense possible and it is only natural 
that our Association should feel it. I believe that 
many who are now withdrawing their membership, 
will later fully realize the benefits derived from our 
Association, and apply for reinstatement. It has been 
a fight to properly function for the benefit of our 


ae 


members, and while the results may not be satisfac- 
tory as a whole, it cannot be other than gratifying, 
inasmuch as our Association has not laid down on 
the job. The report of Secretary Taylor gave full 
details. 

I am glad to report that our membership list in- 
cludes a large percentage of substantial hay merchants 
of the United States and eastern Canada. We have 
secured a substantial number of new members and 
my full appreciation is extended to the Membership 
Committee and to all other members who contributed 
to the work of membership getting. Gentlemen, to 
accomplish for this Association its full measure of 
success, every member must contribute his share. ‘In 
Union there is Strength’ and now is the time to 
pledge your best service in whatever capacity needed 
to the incoming officials of this organization. 

Our official organ, the National Hay Press has gained 
a place on the desk of the hay dealer and is accom- 
plishing a good work. Great credit is due the edi- 
torial staff for the interesting and instructive articles 
found in its columns. 

Mr. Biles then related his activities on behalf of 
the Association during the year and made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

I would recommend that Trade Rule No. 16 be taken 
from the Trade Rules and be made a part of Article 
13, Section 2 of the By-Laws, + 

I would further recommend that Trade Rule No. 17 
be made to read Rule, 16. 

I would further recommend that we amend Arbitra- 
tion Rule No. 6 by adding to the present rule the fol- 
lowing provision: 

In all cases filed for arbitration and afterwards com- 
promised or settled or papers withdrawn for any rea- 
son, or where parties fail or refuse to arbitrate, the 
secretary shall retain $5 as a fee for the filing of 
the case, returning the balance. 

In all cases arbitrated, the deposit fees shall be 


retained by the secretary until the time for appeal 
shail have expired. 


In conclusion Mr. Biles said: 

So you see, Gentlemen of the convention, this past 
year has been one of active work on the part of your 
officials and so many loyal members and friends, that 
I cannot close without expressing my appreciation to 
each and every one who have so ably and constantly 
stood by us—ever ready to serve; to all the Commit- 
tees and their Chairmen, I wish to thank YOU for 
the wonderful support given the Association the past 
year. To the Trade Journals, who have repeatedly 
given us recognition through their columns, we are 
greatly indebted and feel they are entitled to our sup- 
port. e 

Only words of commendation can be said of Mr. F. K. 
Sale, Mrs. Rocheleau and Miss Taylor, assistants to 
Secretary Taylor, for the manner in which they have 
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conducted the office affairs of this Association. Every 
detail pertaining to the work of this office is cared 
for; from them you have had the most excellent and 
commendable service. 

I cannot close this report without making special 
mention of our worthy secretary-treasurer, J. Vining 
Taylor, I cannot express in words the high regard I 
have for this gentleman. From the day I became your 
executive, I have found him ever mindful and watch- 
ful of the interests of the Association—always willing 
to relieve me of all work possible. He is courteous, 
energetic and thoroughly efficient; his records are in 
most excellent shape—from him we have had most 
valuable service. We are to be congratulated on hav- 
ing so able a secretary. 

In conclusion allow me to say, the duty of this 
organization is to help improve the conditions sur- 
rounding the business in which we are engaged; to 
assist its members in matters of every nature which 
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will tend to put the hay business on an efficient and 
profitable basis, as I see no reason why this business, 
properly conducted, should not yield a fair return on 
the money invested. Co-operation will do it, so let’s 
apply the spirit of our motto—“Not for Self But for 
All? 

President Biles then appointed the following com- 
mittees: On President’s Address, John Dickson, G. 
H. Wilcox, J. O. Matthews, E. D. Clopton, L. A. 
Raney, John HE. Murray, and S. L. Rice; Auditing, 
H. A. Bascom, G. W. Shortt and L. H. Phelps; Nom- 
inations, R. M. White, D. S. Mullally, George F. 
Brown, George W. Defoe, Maurice Niezer, Irvin T. 
Fangboner, ©. H. Day; Resolutions, Harry Morgan, 
chairman. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 

The first address of the second day was made by, 

F. D. Van Amburgh, editor of The Silent Partner of 


- 
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New York, on “How to Fail.” The address was a 
message of optimism and courage and was much 
enjoyed. 

Rudolph Raabe read a paper on “Qualifications 
for Membership in the National Hay Association.” 
Among the necessary qualities which Mr. Raabe 
emphasized were integrity, knowledge of hay, and a 
willingness to arbitrate differences. He urged all 
members to do their utmost to increase the mem- 
bership. 

Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the Horse Associa- 
tion of America, injected his dynamic personality 
into an address on “Stoking Nineteen Million Hay 
Burning Locomotives.” He spoke of the decrease 
in the number of horses and mules in the cities, and 
said: “We are showing what a horse will do, what 
he costs, and how slight the investment and depre- 
ciation on horses, harness and wagons is, in com- 
parison to the same factors with trucks. We must 
continue to do this, vigorously and steadily, if we 
are to sell horse use to merchants and other city 
transportation users.” : 

The work Mr. Dinsmore is doing was endorsed 
and every hay dealer was urged to support the 
Horse Association. 

Harry Morgan of Pittsburgh reported for the 
Legislative Committee, that nothing of a legislative 
nature had come up during the year, but he called 
attention to several transportation matters, chiefly 
the necessity of filing claims within four months of 
non-delivery of shipment. 

W. G. Moorhead, chairman of the state vice-presi- 
dents reported conditions in the various states. 
This report will be found on another page of this 
issue. 


REPORT OF STATISTICAL COMMITTEE 
The report of the Statistical Committee, pre 
pared by H. G. Osman of the Price Current-Grain 
Reporter was read. Some of the tables in this 
report will have to be omitted because of their 
aggregate length. 


On the basis of the July 1 condition of hay the 
forecast of the Bureau of Agriculture Economics at 
Washington forecasts the hay crop of 1922 to be 
106,800,000 tons, which is approximately 1,000,000 tons 


greater than the crop of 1920 which was the largest 


hay crop ever grown in the United States to that 
date. The crop this year will be, therefore, 10,000,- 
000 tons greater than the crop of 1921. The variation 
between the July 1 forecast in 1921 and the final esti- 
mate of the total yield made December 1, 1921, was 
159,000 tons less than the forecast, or 16/100 of 1 per 
cent. We may infer, therefore, that the final count 
of the hay crop of 1922 will probably vary but little 
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from the forecast of today, leaving the crop the larg- 
est one on record. 

For commercial purposes it may be valuable to 
compare the crop by sections, showing the districts 
of surplus and deficiency. Taking the two years last 
past and comparing them with each other and with 
the July 1 forecast for the crop of 1922, we have the 
following table showing yields in tons: 


Divisions Forecast Final Final 

1922 1921 1920 
New England ........ 4,965,000 3,364,000 3,889,000 
North Atlantic States 12,774,000 9,535,000 11,458,000 
South Atlantic States 3,649,000 3,561,000 3,701,000 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 

and Michigan...... 17,431,000 13,181,000 14,293,000 
Wisconsin and North- 

Sta io <keis Siew tate ete 28,488,000 14,374,000 15,920,000 
Southwest (Mo., Neb., 

Kans., Okla.) ..... - 11,090,000 10,610,000 12,175,000 
South, Central (incl. 

Texas and Ark.)... 6,293,000 5,765,000 6,047,000 
Mountain States (7).. 10,397,000 8,281,000 8,483,000 
Pacific Coast (incl. 

TASH) sn ee ereieets 11,493,000 12,896,000 11,876,000 

Total, tame ..... 106,780,000 81,567,000 87,885,000 
Total, wild ..... 5 15,236,000 17,460,000 


Grand Total ...106,780,000 

Per cent of wild hay.. 

It will be noticed that all the great producing states 

show heavy increases for the crop of 1922 save only 

California, which shows a decrease, and Missouri, 
which shows only a small increase. 


96,803,000 105,313,000 
15.7 16.4 


Movement of Hay in Commerce 


There has been no estimate by states of the amount 
of hay moved off the farm, but the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has listed 20 states as apparently 
the habitual shipping states, not all states of largest 
production, however. 

If it were known how much hay as a general rule 
is moved out of the surplus states, or the percentage 
of the crop leaving the counties where it was grown, 
as is known of the grains, the volume of the interstate 
trade this year might be better estimated. It would 
appear, however, that the Hast is better supplied with 
hay this year than for many years past. New Eng- 
land and the North Atlantic States have 17,739,000 
tons in sight vs. 12,899,000 tons in 1921 and 15,342,000 
in 1920. The Southeast, on the other hand, has only 
88,000 tons more hay than in 1921 and 52,000 less 
than in 1920. The trade of the Central surplus states, 
therefore, is likely to be with the Southeast rather 
than with the East and Northeast, while the Mountain 
States, which have an excess production of about 
2,000,000 tons, will find a market on the Pacific Slope 
which has a deficiency of about 1,403,000 tons com- 
pared with 1921 and of 383,000 tons compared with 
1920. 

Indicative of the movement of hay to consumptive 
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points we have the following showing of receipts 
in a number of markets by carloads for the years 
1920-21 and 1921-22 beginning with September 1: 


Urban Receipts by Car Loads 
(As reported weekly by the Bureau of Markets) 


Cities 1921-22 1920-21 
Boston cs cS kie. Fo SR, claret nea etalonn te 3,174 1,184 
New MOrk occ. 6 fiietitectdnie aidle ental sie 6,860 9,241 
Pittsbureb! 4... isle aca seston 5,313 3,966 
CineGinnatl 2 see wee meece ei cleens hevelniars 5,320 7,631 
CHICHEO Pie Sees ery ere ee oie ete eee 10,064 10,856 
Minneapolis-St. Paul............. 5,064 3,902 
Kansas Citye serener ae ee ee 15,035 20,050 
San? Branciseas i. ck sss esse weet 3,063 2,391 
Los ADEE ooo ee eon ee 4,884 3,862 


Although Kansas City is the largest hay market 
in the United States and in the world also, it may be 
indicative of general conditions in the trade to note 
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that receipts for the season 1921-22 in that market, 
18,822 cars, were the smallest for many years. ‘The 
crop deficiency of 1921 compared with the two previ- 
ous years does not account for this great shrinkage 
of receipts during the season beginning July 1 since 
in the season following the low crop of 1918 the re- 
ceipts were 32,205 cars in the same market. On the 
other hand, during the greater part of the 1921-22 
shipping season the freight rates were abnormally 
high, making it all but impossible for Kansas City to 
draw hay from Colorado, Oklahoma and the other 
hay producing states of the West. 

These figures would seem to indicate a reduction of 
consumption in all of the larger cities since 1918-19. 
If this deficiency of consumption should continue 
through the coming consumption year, it might be off- 
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set by the local consumption on the farms, which 
should be larger to some extent, in view of the fact 
that the number of farm animals consuming hay has 
been shown by the census of 1920 to be steadily in- 
creasing, although the popular impression seems to be 
that the number of farm animals is actually decreas- 
ing—one of the fallacies which has been industriously 
circulated either by the reformers or some other busi- 
ness interests for obvious reasons, 
Domestic Prices 
It would be exceedingly hazardous to present a 
forecast of possible prices to be obtained for the 1922 
crop as the prices for the past several years have 
been abnormal for various reasons, including a very 
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the current year in that section of the country, and 
in view of the small importation of hay during the 
fiscal year 1921, it seems hardly likely that the impor- 
tation of hay will cut much figure in the trade during 
the coming season. Canada is our only competitor in 
the domestic market for hay and her surplus, being 
produced in the Eastern provinces, is marketed in 
the New England or the North Atlantic States. 

The shipping trade affected by the imports is 
naturally that of the North Central division, including 
the states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, 
which are the chief surplus: states of that region. 
Usually in competition with producers of those states 
for the Southern and Western markets, Canadian grow- 
ers are at a great disadvantage because of distance 
and higher freight rates, but the situation is reversed 
ordinarily so far as the important North Atlantic 
markets are concerned. The present duty of $2 per 
ton offsets approximately the advantage of Montreal 
over Columbus, say, or of Toronto over Chicago, say, 
in shipping to New England points and somewhat 
more than offsets it in New York and contiguous terri- 
tory. The Commission say, “Comparison of the rela- 
tive advantage of specific states and the adjacent 
provinces leads to the conclusion that if an advantage 
does exist it is on the side of the American producer. 
Slightly larger yields and lower land values in Canada 
are offset by higher labor and material costs.” 

As to the effect of the imported hay upon prices, the 
Commission say: “Under the conditions existing be- 
fore and after the reduction of the American import 
duty (as indicated in the table above), Canadian im- 
ports were not of sufficient volume to appreciably af- 
fect the level of American prices.* The reduction of 
$2 per ton does not appear to have lowered prices in 
the United States but merely to raise the prices by 
that amount received by the Canadian producers and 
the prices paid by Canadian consumers.” 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
D. G. Sims, traffic manager, presented a report 
which was of great interest. He told of the fight 
that had been made to reduce rates and the suc- 
cess attained so far. He took up in turn the sub 
jects, unreasonable reconsigning charges, car serv- 
ice rules, damage claims, under charging, etc., and 

urged members to make greater use of his office. 


NEW GRADES 

The following grades were recommended by 
Maurice Niezer, chairman of the Grades Committee, 
and were adopted: 

Peanut Grades 

No. 1—Shall be peanut vines of green color, leafy, 
reasonable fine, not over 5 per cent of native grasses, 
properly cured, sound and well baled. 

No. 2—Shall be peanut vines of mixed green and 
brown or light brown color. Moderately leafy, and 
may contain 6 to 8 per cent of foreign matter. It 
must be sound and well baled. 

No. 3—May be hay that has lost a large per cent of 
its leaves, but must have a reasonable amount of seed. 
It may contain 50 per cent of native grasses, well 
cured, and reasonably well baled. 

Sample—Shall be reasonably sound, reasonably well 
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heavy demand against a very short crop in 1918 when 
the farm price average of the entire country went to 
$20.13 per ton; followed by two very heavy crops in 
1919 and in 1920, during which years the price of hay 
to the farmers steadily declined, and a relatively short 
erop in 1921 when the price realized by the farmer 
was almost one-half that realized for the crop of 1918, 
a condition which was caused, of course, by hard times 
in part and largely, perhaps, by high freight rates 
which limited the area of shipment and therefore in 
@ measure reduced the consumptive value of the hay. 


The Importation of Hay 


As the hay trade in the Northeast, the North At- 
lantic States and New England, has always been more 
or less affected by the importation of hay from 
Canada, it may be interesting to consider that phase 
of the situation in connection with the marketing of 
the crop of 1922. In view of the large hay crop of 
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baled, mixed greenish; may be threshed, or hay not 
covered by other grades. 
No Grade Hay—Shall include all hay that is musty 
or in any way unsound. 
Mixed Peavine or Soy Bean Hay 


No. 1—Shall be either cowpeas or soy beans and 
sorghum mixed, but containing not more than 50 per 
cent of sorghum or crab grass. The cowpeas or soy 
beans must be leafy and the sorghum must be fine, of 
good color, sound and well baled. 

No. 2—Shall be cowpeas or soy beans mixed with 
over 50 per cent of sorghum or crab grass, of fair 
color, reasonably leafy and fine, sound and well baled. 

No. 3—Shall be cowpeas or soy beans mixed with 
about 75 per cent of sorghum or crab grass. It may 


*The percentage of imports compared with the en- 
tire crop of the country has but little exceeded 
3/100 of 1 per cent at any time as a maximum. 
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be stained and may contain a considerable proportion 
of native grasses, sound and well baled. 
Cereal Hay 

No. 1—Shall be oats, wheat or a mixture of the two, 
of bright color of greenish cast, sound and well baled. 

No. 2—Shall be wheat or oats, or a mixture of the 
two, or not more than 50 per cent of rye with either 
one, or a mixture of the two, of straw color, not over- 
ripe, sound, and well baled. 

Nc. 3—Shall be wheat, oats or rye, or a mixture of 
the three. It may be somewhat stained, but must be 
sound and well baled. 

Cereal, Grain or Vetch Hay 

No. 1—Shall meet the requirements of No. 1 cereal 
hay and shall contain not less than 25 per cent of 
vetch. 

No. 2—Shall meet the requirements of No. 2 cereal 
hay, and shall contain not less than 15 per cent of 


vetch. 
No. 3—Shall meet the requirements of No. 3 cereal 


hay, and shall contain not less than 5 per cent of 


vetch. 
TRADE RULE CHANGED 


Chairman George Bridge of the Trade Rules Com- 
mittee recommended and the convention adopted the 
following alternation of Rule 10: 

‘Unless otherwise specified at the time of sale, 
the first official market destination weights and 
grades shall govern. The expense attached thereto 
shall be divided equally between the buyer and 
seller.” 

Addresses were made by Lloyd Dellinger of 
Bloomerville, Ohio and by G. des Trois Maisons of 
Montreal, the latter being the only representative 
from Canada present. 

Harry Morgan, chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee presented a series of resolutions which were 
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adopted, the principal one being a denunciation of 
the activity of the Department of Agriculture in 
fostering co-operative societies. 


NEW OFFICERS 

R. M. White, chairman of the Nominations Com- 
mittee, recommended the following officers and they 
were elected forthwith: 

President—Rudolph Raabe, Fort Jennings, Ohio. 

First vice-president—A. E. Nicholls, Los Angeles. 

Second vice-president—E. D. Clopton, West Point, 
Va. 

Directors—for a term of two years: W. I. Biles, 
Saginaw, Mich., F. A. Coles, Middletown, Conn., D. 
S. Mullally, St. Louis, L. A. Raney, Goldsboro, N. 
C. and W. H. Haym, Atlanta, Ga., A. Clifford 
Martin, West Salem, Ohio, was elected to fill the 
unexpired term of one year of Mr. Raabe. 

On the last morning some formal reports were 
read and passed upon, the officers were installed 
in the formal manner the Hay Association always 
does it, and then, after brief addresses by the new 
officers, the meeting adjourned sine die. 
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OMPARATIVELY few changes have _ taken 
place in the personnel of Duluth grain houses 
recently. K. S. Bagley has been elected a 
member of the Board of Trade having accepted a 
position with A. D. Thomson & Co. Siebel C. Har- 
ris has become a member. He will represent Cross, 
Roy & Saunders of Chicago on this market. It is 
interesting to note that house was organized re- 
cently to take over the business of McCarthy Bros. 
& Co. who withdrew from the Chicago market. Guy 
Warren who at one time represented E. L. Welch 
& Co. on the Duluth market is 2 member of that 
house. During the last three years he had been 
associated with McCarthy Bros. & Co. at Chicago. 
= = a = 

In view of bumper yields of wheat, rye and other 
crops over the Northwest operators on the Duluth 
market are sanguine that the 100,000,000 bushels 
of grain handled here during the crop year ended 
August 1 last, will be greatly exceeded during the 
coming year. Commission men are setting special 
store upon the prospective rye movement this way, 
which it is believed will exceed all records. Houses 


here in close touch with the situation are of the 
opinion that the August Government crop report 
placing the yield of rye for the season at 79,- 


000,000 bushels based on an averaze of 15.58 bushels 
an acre, was over conservative, judging from thresh- 
ing returns running up to 36 bushels an acre and 
advices from over wide areas of Minnesota and North 
Dakota placing yields at from 24 bushels an acre 
up. Some authorities here place the season’s produc- 
tion of rye at 100,000,000 bushels. Marketing of rye 
has been in progress on this market during the last 
two weeks, as high as 326 cars a day having come 
upon track. The great bulk of the new rye has 
graded No. 1 and it has been remarkably free from 
dockage. Houses with export connections have been 
in the market freely for rye, and a considerable ton- 
nage of it has been bought to arrive in various po- 
sitions much of it up to as late es September 30. 
Under the pressure of the heavy offering its market 
has weakened to around 74 cents from 78 cents during 
the last two weeks. 
= - = 
Joseph McCarthy and Oscar Martin, two compara- 
tively new members of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
claim tv have found the going to their liking during 
the last few months. As a result of their wide con- 
nections over the territory they have expressed them- 
selves as sanguine of their ability to turn some busi- 
ness during the present crop ye2r. Mr. McCarthy 
was formerly manager of Charles E. Lewis & Co.’s 
business on’ this market and Mr. Martin represented 
E. L. Welch Company, having succeeded Guy Warren. 
= = = 
Earl M. White of the White Grain Company looks 
forward to a heavy trade in feeds on this market dur- 
ing the present crop. year in view of the practical 
certainty that woods operations by the lumber com- 
panies are likely to be on a record scale next winter. 
He mentioned that loggers employ large numbers of 
horses and that the hay and feed demands from that 
quarter are surprising to the uninitiated. Mr. White 
was of the opinion that marketings of oats will be 
curtailed this season unless their market position 
improves very materially. As he sees it, the present 
price hasis of around 28@29 cents for No. 3 White 
oats does not leave any margin of profit to the far- 
mer after making allowances for freight rates and 
other costs of handling. He predicted that oats will 
be held on the farms to a great extent unless their 
market should improve. 
* * = 
“Bud” Harbison and Warren G. Starkey are two 
other young operators who claim to be turning the 
tricks their way satisfactorily in the grain commis- 
sion business on this market. The former received 
his training with A. D. Thompson & Co. and the lat- 
ter received a solid grounding in the business through 
his father, H. S. Starkey president of the Consolidated 
Elevator Company. 
Now that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
denied an application that sought to upset this mar- 


ket’s standing on a parity with Chicago in the freight 
rate structure in the routing of grain this way from 
Omaha territory, Duluth commission houses are feel- 
ing assured of their ability to attract a considerable 
tonnage of grain from that ground during the coming 
year. Two of the elevator houses have made their 
plans to-.get out after business from that territory 
in earnest. They are planning to bring a substantial 
tonnage vf corn this way from that quarter, just as 
was done last year when nearly 15,000,000 bushels 
were handled. It is interesting to note that the Du- 
luth operators who took a hand in the corn game re- 
ported that the venture turned out profitably. The 
grain was marketed to good advantage in the East and 
for export and stocks that were in the elevators at 


the opening of navigation have been practically 
cleaned up. 
* * * 
The Duluth Sampling Bureau has reduced its 


charge for sampling grain to 50 cents a car. A year 
ago it stood at 75 cents. It was later brought down 
to 65 cents, and now a still lower charge has been 
established. The cut was prompted by the desire to 
reduce cverhead charges to shippers to the lowest 
peg possible, and the belief that the prospect of 
handling a heavier tonnage of grain this crop year, 
would enable the bureau to pay its way. 


* = * 
Max Rheinberger, representative of the Kellogg 
Commission Company on this market, returned an 


enthusiast from a recent inspection trip over the 
Canadian West. From information obtained by him 
he is of the opinion that the Canadians will harvest 
record crops of wheat and other grains this year. The 
wheat ripened so rapidly that it is believed it will 
escape the early frosts. Given dry weather condi- 
tions during the next few weeks it is thought wheat 
and other grains will be exceptionally high-grade 
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Watson S. Moore of the Moore Grain Company, Was 
a recent visitor on this market from New York. As 
he sees it, conditions are working back to normal in 
Europe much faster than exchange conditions would 
indicate. Mr. Moore is away with members of his 
family upon a trip to Alaska. He plans to take a 
complete rest before buckling down to business again. 

* * * 

Grain interests are faced with the probability of 
being called upon to pay high lake freight rates from 
this market to Buffalo and other Lake Erie ports dur- 
ing the fall months. The rate on wheat from the 
Head of the Lakes to Buffalo is now 3 cents a bushel 
as compared with 2% cents a few weeks ago. The 
high prices being demanded of the steamship inter- 
ests for bunker coal is a factor. As a result of 
the shortage in coal supplies brought about through 
the miners’ strike, $11 has been regularly paid re- 
eently for steam coal, as compared with $6.50 up 
to July 1. Vesselmen have lately turned down offers 
of charters at 3% cents for Buffalo delivery for late 
September loading. 

* ¢ @ 

J. N. McKindley, one of the pioneers in the grain 
trade on this market, has been appointed Duluth rep- 
resentative of the Hansen Produce Company of New 
York, and he will shortly open offices in the Board of 
Trade Building. He returned recently from a business 
trip to New York and he expressed himself as en- 
thusiastic over the reports he received when down 
there regarding the export outlook in grain. It was 
intimated to him that interests headed by Julius H. 
Barnes are preparing to handle a heavy export trade 
this year. They are planning to get out after business 
in foreign countries where exchange conditions will 
admit of its being done safely. 

* * * 

J. C. Wyman, of McDonald, Wyman & Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been elected a member of the Duluth 
Board, having purchased the membership of N. R. 
Olson. F. B. Getchel of the Van Dusen-Harrington 
Company has also been elected to membership on the 
Board. 

~ * * 

No application has as yet been received from the 
Wheat Growers Association for membership in the 
Duluth Board of Trade nor have any arrangements 
been made by that organization for elevator storage 
at either Duluth or Superior. Directors of the Board 
of Trade asserted that application from any co-oper- 
ative organization would be favorably entertained 
provided it met the reguirements of the Board re- 
garding financial ability to carry through its con- 
tracts and conducted its operations in accordance with 
the rules. 
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HE revival in export demand for wheat which 

always occurs when the new crop movement 

gets under way has been only moderate, ac- 
cording to most export firms at Kansas City. For- 
eign buyers have been making purchases in a conser- 
vative manner, due probably to continued shaky 
finances abroad—as shown by the recent decline of 
the mark to new low levels—and to the fact that 
some countries have better crops than last season. 
The railroad strike has also been a factor in re- 
stricting trade. There had been no important cur- 
tailment of the movement of grain up to the first 
of the month, but many sellers were not inclined 
to make contracts for delivery in August when the 
end of the strike was not in sight. Export contracts 
ordinarily contain no strike provisions. 

Some difficulty was experienced in getting enough 
wheat for July loadings at the Gulf, due to trans- 
portation difficulties, and premiums for spot offer- 
ings made several sharp advances. Considerable 
wheat was bought on the floor of the Kansas City 
exchange and shipped to Galveston, much of which 
showed a loss. 

The situation is in sharp contrast with that of 
a year ago when a flood of wheat—some consigned 
and some sold—was moving to the Gulf in anticipa- 
tion of a sustained export inquiry. The trade well 
remembers that the demand was not sustained and 
that the consigned wheat took heavy losses, some of 
it remaining on track or in elevators until late in 
the winter. 

* * * 

New members of the Kansas City Board of Trade 

elected recently include: A. G. McReynolds of the 


Hutchinson Co-operative Association, on transfer 
from Guy H. Claiborne; Theodore Ismert of the’ Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Company, on transfer from 


Harry S. Randall; Joseph H. Hollister of the Stephen 
H. Miller Grain Company, on transfer from Frank 
Barrett, deceased; Fred R. Warrick of the Walling- 
ford Grain Company of Wichita, on transfer from 
Arthur G. Evans; George W.-Higby of the Rocky 
Mountain Grain Company of Denver, on transfer 
from L. P. Nellis. 
* * * 

The Interstate Commerce Commission recently de- 
cided that the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe’s regu- 
lations in forwarding grain from Kansas City and 
Omaha, which has originated beyond, were not illegal, 
unreasonable nor unjustly discriminating; but are un- 
duly prejudicial to those localities and shippers and 
receivers of grain located there, and unduly prejudicial 
to St. Louis, Cairo and Memphis. 

* * * 

J. S. Hart of the Kansas State Grain Inspection 
Bureau plans to have a laboratory in operation by 
September 1 for protein tests of wheat. The cost 
per test will be about 40 cents, as compared with a 
charge of 75 cents by private laboratories. 

* s * 

President James N. Russell of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade recently attended the hearing of the 
Senate Agricultural Committee on the new grain 
futures trading bill. His objections were chiefly 
against the section which seeks to give co-operative 
associations the privilege of rebating commissions. 

* * . 

The directors of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
recently adopted a resolution prohibiting the broad- 
casting of market quotations and information by 
members, describing it as uncommercial conduct. 
One firm had been sending out quotations through 
one of the local sending stations. The Board of- 
ficially sends out prices and other information every 
half hour, 

* * * 

The strike of railroad shopmen did not interfere 
with the initial movement of new wheat in the South- 
west to any extent in the opinion of most receivers 
and shippers. The movement to Kansas City in 
July was above the average and has been exceeded 
only a few times in the past dozen years, though 
it was much smaller than the record movement of 
a year ago. A few grain men think that arrivals 
would have been larger had roads been able to re- 
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pair cars more promptly, but there was little indica- 
tion that any important amount of grain was held 
back in the country for this reason. About the only 
effect of the strike in July was to restrict trade. 

At Kansas City a local car shortage developed in 
a short time and the outbound movement of grain 
was hampered. Roads generally had a liberal num- 
ber of cars on hand, but the shortage of labor pre- 
vented them from keeping them in repair. In some 
cases country stations were given cars and the nec- 
essary material to repair them. 

Thus far there have been only scattered complaints 
of a car shortage from the country. The tendency 
of farmers in the Southwest seems to be to sell, de- 
spite low prices. The seasonal increase in elevator 
stocks got under way the last week in July. 

* * * od 

Reports received by Charles Woodward of the 
Western Grain Company said the corn crop now 
being harvested in Mexico was above the average. 
Little grain has been shipped to the border since the 
recent high import tax was imposed. Inquiry for 
an occasional car of corn is reported and some sacked 
grain has been shipped from the Gulf ports. 

* * * 

R. T. Morrison of the Morrison Grain Company, 
and Mrs. Morrison, sailed recently from Seattle for 
Alaska. 

* * * 

An additional unit of 500,000 bushels’ capacity will 
be added to the Wabash Elevator in North Kansas 
City this summer, according to plans announced a 
short time ago by the Wabash Railroad which leases 
the property to the Nye & Jenks Grain Company. 
The cost of the addition is estimated at $300,000. 
The work will be finished by November 15. With 
the addition the capacity of the Kansas City plant 
will be 1,000,000 bushels. Tentative plans include 26 
large concrete tanks. 
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LANS are under way for increasing the grain 
P storage capacity of the Canadian Government 

Elevator at Port Colborne, Ont., from 2,000,000 
to 3,000,000 and probably 5,000,000 bushels. Govern- 
ment engineers who have inspected the property have 
been impressed with the necessity for increasing the 
storage capacity of the Port Colborne structure espe- 
cially in view of the fact that during the past few 
seasons much Canadian grain has been routed via 
Buffalo because of the inability of the elevators at 
Port Colborne to handle the cargoes with dispatch. 
W. F. Fawcett, manager of the Government Elevator 
at Port Colborne, says that a 3,000,000-bushel addi- 
tion is the minimum that would adequately take care 
of the storage requirements. It is proposed to start 
work on the first unit of the addition at once and 
decide later just how large an addition should be 
constructed. 

* * * 

The plant of the Maple Leaf Milling Company, at 
Welland, Ont., was damaged by: fire to the extent of 
more than $75,000 on July 21. The entire interior of 
one five-story structure was completely destroyed. The 
fire is believed to have been started by spontaneous 
combustion in one of the lower rooms of the building 
but it spread rapidly to all parts of the structure. The 
mill was rebuilt in 1915 and had a capacity of 350 
barrels. There were more than 1,000 barrels of flour 
in stock and a large quantity of grain was in storage. 
‘ The mill was managed by Robert Cooper. 

. * * * 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Randolph, N. Y., 
is planning the construction. of a concrete or hollow 
tile grain elevator with a capacity of 12,000 to 14,000 
bushels. The building will cost about $10,000. 

* * * 


The Fredonia Seed Company has purchased a site in 
Fredonia, N. Y., on which it will erect a modern seed 
house. The company’s business in western New York 
has been expanding at a rapid rate in the last year 
and the new seed warehouse has been made necessary. 

* * * 


Recent reports show that the heavy rainfall in New 
York State last month helped more crops than it hurt 
and taken as a whole, crops were in better shape Au- 
gust 1 than they were in other parts of the country. 
The hay crop which was rather poor a month ago, 
now promises a yield of 10 per cent better than usual, 
Timothy, Clover and Alfalfa all being unexpectedly 
heavy, according to a report given out by the state 
College of Agriculture. Corn, Winter wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and rye were each from 1 to 6 per cent better on 
the first day of the month than they have averaged on 
the corresponding date for the last 10 years. Beans 
were hurt somewhat by excessive moisture. 

* * * 

The 2,000,000-bushel state-owned grain elevator at 
Gowanus Bay is about 98 per cent completed and 
therefore will soon be turned over by the contractor 
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to the state department of public works for opera- 
tion, according to Frank M, Williams, New York 
state engineer. Lower grain rates between the Mid- 
dle West and the Atlantic Seaboard will result from 
the operation of the new state-owned elevator, ac- 
cording to Mr. Williams. He said the railroad rate 
from Buffalo to New York is now 8% cents per bushel 
while the barge canal rate is 6% cents. Prior to 
the war in 1914 the canal rate was 4 cents per bushel 
and this included the elevator charge at Buffalo, 
transportation and insurance on the canal, eight days’ 
free storage in the barge in New York and the ele- 
vating charge between the barge and the .ocean 
carrier. 

“This low rate makes it possible to move grain from 
the head of the Great Lakes to Liverpool, England for 
10.75 cents per bushel. This low rate was maintained 
without the aid of a state-owned elevator and canal 
operators agree that, with the completion of the new 
structure, the canal grain rate will drop to a point al- 
most as low as asked prior to the war,’ explained Mr. 
Williams. ‘‘Once the state waterway is provided with 
sufficient barges to enable it to move its capacity of 
20,000,000 tons per season, the grain rate will be low- 
ered to a point below that offered at any time in the 
history of the canal.” 

f ae % * 

Emmons A. Ball, a wholesale grain and feed mer- 
chant of Springville, N. Y., and George W. Haxton & 
Son of Oakfield, N. Y., have consolidated their busi- 
nesses. They will have a chain of grain and feed ware- 
houses in rural sections of western New ‘York. Mr. 
Ball will be manager of the warehouse in Oakfield. 

* * * 


A complete tie-up of grain carriers on the Great 
Lakes is threatened this month as a result of the pro- 
posed strike of marine workers on the lakes. All boats 
lines will be affected except a few passenger steam- 
ships. More than 98 per cent of the membership of 
the Marine Firemen, Oilers & Watertenders’ Union 
voted to strike. + The controversy is over wages and 
working conditions. Grain at the head of Lakes Super- 
ior and Michigan is being rushed to terminal elevators 
at Buffalo before the threatened walk-out becomes ef- 
fective. Vessel owners say they will fight the union 
so there is no indication of an early settlement of the 
trouble. Such a strike at this time would put a heavy 
strain on rail lines from points in the Middle West 
where large amounts of grain are stored. The sum- 
mer crop is now awaiting movement to the eastern 
markets and the lake steamship lines have always 
been depended upon to move the bulk of this between 
now and the closing of navigation. 

s * * 


Trade in millfeeds has been quiet in the Buffalo 
market during the past month. Prices have been firm 
with few fluctuations. Latest price quotations in less 
than car lots at Buffalo are: Bran, per ton, $24; stan- 
dard middlings, $26; flour middlings, $31; Reddog, $37; 
corn, table, 100 pounds, $2.25; cornmeal, coarse feed, 


ton, $34.50; cracked corn, $33.50; hominy, white, $33; 
gluten, $36; oilmeal, $49; cottonseed meal, $57.50 and 
buckwheat, per 100 pounds, $2.40. 

* * * 


Another advance in grain carrying charges on the 
Great Lakes was registered August 1 as a result of 
the increased amount of grain offered for immediate 
loading at the head of the lakes. Steamers chartered 
to take grain from Lake Michigan ports are receiving 
8 cents and those that are loading at Fort William and 
Port Arthur at the Canadian Head of the Lakes are 
receiving 3% with 3% offered for loading during the 
first two weeks in October. Word comes to the Corn 
Exchange from Chicago that tonnage to move 10,000,000 
bushels of grain was chartered there early this month 
at 3 cents. The bulk of this will be brought to Buffalo. 
Terminal elevators at Buffalo have plenty of room and 
are in good shape to give boats dispatch. 

* * * 


United States District Judge John R. Hazel in Buf- 
falo has granted an order allowing Henry B. Curtiss 
as receiver for Orrin C. Lake and Helen M. Lake, trad- 
ing as Ewart & Lake, wholesale and retail feed, grain 
and seeds, Groveland, N. Y., with half a dozen ware- 
houses and elevators in rural parts of western New 
York, to borrow $20,000 on receivers’ certificates of 
indebtedness so as to carry on the business. The money 
was needed, the court was told, to purchase seeds for 
customers of the firm to be sold at a substantial profit. 
Mr. Curtiss was named receiver after the filing of an 
equity action in United States court against the com- 
pany by Bernard Sinsheimer, Silas Sinton and William 
Lowenthal, trading as Sinsheimer & Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on behalf of himself and other creditors 
of the company. The business is now in the process of 
liquidation. 

* * * 

American ports, possessing better facilities and cheap- 
er insurance, are attracting the bulk of the Canadian 
export wheat crop, according to a report of a Legis- 
lative Committee appointed at Ottawa to delve into the 
question. A copy of the report received by large Buffalo 
elevating interest shows that the Dominion Govern- 
ment has high regard for-the facilities for the rapid 
handling of grain at the port of Buffalo. Last year, 
the report says, 99,000,000 bushels of Canadian export 
wheat were shipped via Buffalo, whereas only 32,000,- 
000 bushels went by way of the Georgian Bay route 
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and Port Colborne. Summarized, the reasons for the 
loss in traffic through Canada, are the attraction of 
better distribution centers such as New York, which 
always has abundance of ocean tonnage for all parts 
of the world, the abundance of elevator storage at Fort 
William, Port Arthur and Buffalo, the cheapness of 
lake and water transportation via Buffalo to New York. 
One bad feature of the Canadian route via Montreal, 
the report says, is the high insurance rates on the St. 
Lawrence especially after August. 
* * * 

A ruling of importance to shippers of grain in carlots 
made by the New York State Public Service Commis- 
sion, directs steam carriers operating within the state 
to make effective on August 15, a new tariff under 
which the cost to the shippers in providing doors for 
freight cars carrying grain shipments shall be reduced 
between $3 and $4 a car. Carriers have allowed ship- 
pers of grain in bulk one-half cent per 100 pounds for 
the placing of doors on freight cars, the shippers to so 
place the lumber on the cars as to protect the grain in 
transit. When carloads of grain run to 30 tons, this 
allowance amounted to about $3 per car. Investiga- 
tion has shown that the cost to the shipper of a 30- 
ton car averages $7 and that with the half-cent allow- 
ance by the railroads the shipper was a loser between 
$3 and $4 a car. The order will require the railroad 
to furnish all the necessary lumber to provide doors 
for grain in carload movements. Shippers have never 


objected to the construction of the car doors. The order 
affects about 45 railroads in the state. 
* * * 
The Anchor Grain Company, has been incorporated 


under the laws of the State of New York with general 
executive offices in Buffalo. The company is capitalized 
at $50,000 and the directors are George A. Sutherland 
of Clarence, Frederick W. Moser of Scranton, Pa., and 
Fred E. Wolf of Kenmore, N. Y. The company will 
engage in the wholesale grain and feed business, 

* * x 

The Welland Canal has been carrying a large amount 
of grain and feed this season, according to figures 
given out by the Dominion Marine Department. The 
Government grain elevator at Port Colborne, Ont., 
has handled about 25,000,000 bushels of grain up to Au- 
gust 1, most of which came from Canadian ports at 
the head of the lakes and consisted largely of wheat. 

* * * 

Louis Stover, who for many years has been engaged 
in the grain trade in Buffalo, is dead. He was born 
in Baltimore in 1844 but had lived in Buffalo for more 
than 75 years and was one of the pioneer grain mer- 
chants in the Buffalo market. He retired from active 
business about 20 years ago. He is survived by three 
sons, Theodore of Chicago; Louis of Los Angeles and 
Joseph Stover of Utica, and two daughters, Louise 
Stover and Emma Gertrude Peterson. 

* * * 


Fred EB. Pond, secretary of the Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change, seriously injured one of his legs while playing 
golf. He has been confined to his home for several 
weeks. 

* * * 

The steamer Port de Caen arrived in Buffalo last 
month from Nantes, France, to load grain for her home 
This is the first time in a number of years 
that an European ship has been lined up at a grain 
elevator in the harbor for a cargo of grain. The ship 
reached Buffalo via the St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario 
and the Welland Canal to Lake Erie. She returned to 


» France via the same route. 
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ing slumps in prices of corn and oats, marked 

the trading of last month in the Queen City 
market. For mid-summer season, business was better 
than usual, it was reported, and in practically every 
line merchants reported a good prospect for the fall 
trade. The early part of the month was notable for 
the lowest prices for wheat options for the season, 
but by the end values had recovered and traders 
were paying a premium for cars favorably located 
and with good billing, or when sellers were willing 
to accept destination weights. Receipts of new crop 
oats were materially increased, the demand being slow 
and mainly local] in character. In corn the market was 
easier, with reductions for White and Mixed and for 
Yellow. Inability of certain plants to obtain coal 
caused several industries to withdraw from the mar- 
ket for low grades. The downward trend of hay was 
somewhat checked, but the market continued dull and 
easy with the rail strike effecting outbound movements. 
Receipts were large, but the quality was reported as 
unsatisfactory. 


A STRONG rally in cash wheat and correspond- 


* * * 

The first large shipment of wheat from Cincinnati 
in a number of years was sent by members of the 
Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange to Knoxville, 
‘Tenn., last month. No mention was made of the 
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shipment until it reached its destination. 
done so as to insure safety from interference by 
strikers or their sympathizers. The shipment con- 


sisted of 22 cars the value of which was upward of 
$50,000. 


This was 


* * * 


John Dorsel, 89 years old, founder and president of 
the Dorsel Grain Company and the Dorsel Tobacco 
Company, Newport, Ky., died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Schulte, in Covington, Ky., last 
month, after an illness of several months. Despite 
his advanced age, Mr. Dorsel continued his active busi- 
ness life up until three weeks of his death. His con- 
dition was not considered serious until that time, 
when he was advised by his physician to remain at 
his home. Before the Volstead Act was passed he was 
connected with the Dorsel-Wulftange Distilling Com- 
pany, which went out of business when their plant 
was destroyed by fire. Mr. Dorsel was also head of 
the Dorsel Tobacco Company, which was succeeded 
by the Dorsel Grain Company. At one time Mr. Dorsel 
was the owner of a hundred dwelling houses in Coy- 
ington. Before the commission form of government 
was introduced in Covington, Mr. Dorsel served terms 
as city alderman. Mr. Dorsel had been a resident of 
Covington for 66 years. He was born in Germany and 
came to this country when a young man. Mr. Dorsel 
is survived by eight children, four daughters and four 
sons, two of which are connecté@ with the grain com- 
pany of which he was head. John H. Dorsel is vice- 
president of the company and Fred H. Dorsel, treas- 
urer. Mr. Dorsel has two other sons who are en- 
gaged in business for themselves. August is a jeweler 
in Cincinnati and Albert a merchant at Liberty, Ind. 
Mr. Dorsel was one of the oldest members of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce. 

* * 2 

H. Lee Early, president of the Early & Daniel Com- 
pany, was in Chicago for several days last month on 
some important business for the Cincinnati Grain 
& Hay Exchange. 

* ® = 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Cin- 
cinnati Grain & Hay Exchange last month, the fol- 
lowing were elected members of the new Board of 
Governors authorized by the constitutional amend- 
ment, John De Molet, De Molet Grain Company; John 
H. Dorsel, Dorsel Grain Company; and F. B. Edmands, 
Union Stockyards Company. At a meeting of the mem- 
bers in June, authority was given the directors to 
create a Board of Governors to investigate all charges 
of misconduct; to investigate the financial standing 
of members when necessary and to act as a per- 
manent committee on investigation of financial and 
mercantile standing of any applicant for membership. 
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Because of the reduced rates on money charged by 
the Cincinnati banks, the Exchange has reduced the 
schedule of interest rates charged between members 
for advances from 7 to 6 per cent and made the same 
rate applicable to advances on consignments from 
ee shippers. The change went into effect August 

* * * 

Morris Woodhull, 80 years old, a pioneer seed and 
grain dealer at Dayton, Ohio, died last month at his 
home in Oakwood, a suburb on the outskirts of Day- 
ton. Mr. Woodhull was born in New York and came 
to Dayton when he was 12 years old. He was the 
owner of the Woodhull Grain & Seed Company. In 
1901 he was appointed to the Ohio State Board of 
Awards. 

* * * 


Fred W. Klein, assistant to B. J. Drummond, traf- 
fic manager of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 
joined the ranks of the benedicts last month. He and 
Miss Marie Sanders of Minneapolis, Minn., were mar- 
ried in this city at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Carmichael on Alms Place. The couple met 10 months 
ago when the marriage ceremony of Mr. Carmichael 
and Margaret Heise was performed. Klein served 
18 months overseas during the World War and was 
wounded in action. After a visit to the bride’s home 
and a short honeymoon trip on the Great Lakes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Klein will return to Cincinnati, their future 
home. 

* * * 

Recommendation for the establishment of an agri- 
cultural division of the Chamber of Commerce, to 
bring the interests of the rural population of Hamil- 
ton County in closer touch with those of the urban, 
have been made to the directors by the Agricultural 
Committee of that organization. The matter has been 
under consideration for some time and it is said 
that the program of the proposed division will include 
such questions as highway development, dairying, poul- 
try raising, selling of crops and a general interweay- 
ing of the interests of the city folk and those of the 
country districts. The recommendation will be con- 
sidered at the next regular meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

* * * 


The Perin-Brouse-Skidmore Grain & Milling Com- 
pany, announces that it has concluded negotiations 
with the Tri-State Vegi Feed Company of this city 
for full distribution rights in this territory on Sugar 
Jack feeds. The feed made its first appearance on 
the local market last month. Henry Brouse, treas- 
urer of the company, said that the feed is original, 
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and adapted for cattle, horses, swine and poultry. 
contains practically the same ingredients as the con- 
ventional feeds, but is malted, which process creates 
a high digestibility and increases efficiency. Mr. 
Brouse said that it is also a sweet feed without added 
sweets such as molasses. 
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ECEIPTS of grain at Milwaukee have been far 
R below the immense receipts of last year for the 
corresponding period, but they have been close 
to the figures established in other years. For the first 
week of August, offerings have been 435 cars against 
511 cars the week before, 2,074 cars for the corres- 
ponding week a year ago and 444 cars for the same 
week two years ago. The supply was therefore about 
the same as two years ago but only about one-fifth 
of the extraordinary receipts of last year when there 
were special reasons for heavy marketing of grains. 
For the last week of July receipts of grain at the 
Milwaukee market were 511 cars as compared with 
452 cars the week previous, 1,862 cars a year ago 
for the corresponding week and 381 cars for the same 
week two years ago. Offerings were therefore con- 
siderably larger than two years ago, in fact between 
20 and 30 per cent higher, while they were not much 
more than one fourth of the extraordinary offerings 
of last year for the same week. 

The first week of August, 1922, showed the follow- 
ing distribution in grain receipts: 81 car loads of 
barley, 105 cars of corn, 117 cars of oats, 100 cars of 
wheat, and no cars of flax. Trade is well divided be- 
tween barley, corn and oats, and new crop southwest- 
ern wheat is also increasing in volume. 

For the month ending July 25, total grain receipts 
at Milwaukee were a little more than 2,200 cars, as 
compared with receipts last year for the same period 
which ran close to, or in excess of 2,000 car loads 
per week. Trade is therefore small compared with last 
year’s abnormal standards, but it is close to the stand- 
ards of other average seasons. 

= s * 

The August rate of interest on advances has been 
fixed by the Finance Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce at 6% per cent. This is the same as the 
rate fixed last month and indicates that money condi- 
tions have not grown appreciably easier. 

* * * 


Comparison of grain prices at Milwaukee now and, 
a@ year ago shows that the market is back close to 
normal, as there have been none of the huge declines 
which have been characteristic of the grain quotation 
market for a number of years. 

No. 3 barley has been quoted from 62 to 65 cents a 
bushel as compared with a price of 68 to 77 cents for 
the corresponding time a year ago. The barley mar- 
ket is therefore between 15 and 20 per cent lower 


_than last year. 


No. 3 White oats has been ruling from 32 to 35 
cents a bushel as compared with 29 to 37 cents a 
bushel for the corresponding time in 1921. The de- 
cline is only 2 cents a bushel from last year, or about 
5 or 6 per cent. 

No. 2 rye has bene quoted recently around 76 cents 
a bushel as compared with $1.12 to $1.12% a year ago. 
Here is a drastic loss of no less than 30 or 35 per 
cent from last year, or 36 cents a bushel. Rye for a 
long time held up after the high war prices due to the 
big export demand. Consequently, the deflation in 
rye has been much larger than in other grains. 

No. 2 Yellow corn prices have been ranging recently 
from 64 cents to 65 cents, as compared with a price 
range for the corresponding time a year ago of 60 
to 61 cents. ‘The market is about 3 cents higher than 
last year, or about 5 or 6 per cent above the price 
a year ago. 

The No. 1 Northern wheat has been selling recently 
from $1.40 to $1.52 a bushel as compared with a 
price range at the corresponding time a year ago of 
$1.34 to $1.39 a bushel. The wheat market is about 
9 to 10 per cent higher than last year. 

* * * 

Report received at the Milwaukee market indicate 
that the grain movement is being held back to some 
extent by the lack of cars and even more because of 
the large number of freight cars which were out of 
order. This is confirmed by news received from vari- 
ous shippers to the market in the Southwest. They 
state that Kansas and Oklahoma elevators are bulg- 
ing with wheat and farmers are delivering the grain 
to the elevators as fast as possible. If the railroad 
situation clears up, it is predicted that high records 
will again be witnessed in the way of big receipts. 

* * * 

The comparatively small receipts of grain at Mil- 
waukee recently are blamed in part on the strike by 
Walter Fitzgerald, vessel agent for the port of Mil- 
waukee. Mr, Fitzgerald says that on some days the 
city only received 50 cars of grain instead of the 
500 cars of grain daily it might be receiving if there 
were no strike obstacles to free moyement. This situ- 
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ation, he adds, will mean a shortage of grain in 
Europe and perhaps higher prices both for the 
European trade and for the eastern cities of the 
United States, which draw large amounts of grain 
normally from Milwaukee. Mr. Fitzgerald, in com- 
menting on the departure of the steamer Capt. Thomas 
Wilson from Milwaukee for the east, with 250,000 
bushels of grain, asserted that this would be the last 
large shipment of grain for some time due to the cur- 
tailed receipts. 
* * * 

Kneisler Bros. of Milwaukee, large dealers in hay, 
report that the new hay came in this season the 
earliest in 10 years. The hay coming at that time 
was from the lake shore district of Wisconsin, it was 
perfect in color and fine in quality, and as dry and well 
cured apparently as old hay. The new hay at that 
time was selling at $20 a ton. Predictions are made 
that the price of hay will average $4 or $5 a ton 
cheaper than last year, in fact some dealers assert 
that hay will be the cheapest in many years because 
of the unusually large crop this season, 

* = * 


Among recent grain and feed incorporations are the 
Rio (Wis.) Elevator Company to deal in grain, flour, 
feed, etc., and to grind feed. The capital is $10,000, 
or 400 shares at $25 each. The incorporators are 
James C. Cuff, H. S. Johnson, Peter Learum, A. L. 
Cowley and C. E. Higbie. ; 

* * * 

Grain in store at Milwaukee according to the latest 
official figures shows 46,00 bushels of wheat in round 
numbers, 136,000 bushels of corn, 534,000 bushels of 
oats, 97,000 bushels of barley and 26,200 bushels of 
rye. Stocks of grain are low with prompt shipment 
out by lake eastward of all the surplus as character- 
istic of the present trade. 

s s s 


The latest reports of loadings of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railroad, as received by Milwau- 
kee shippers, show that in 29 days the loading was 
136,000 car loads in round numbers as compared with 
111,000 cars approximately for the corresponding 
period a year ago. Grain cars loaded on the system, 
however do not show this large increase over last 
year. Prediction of heavy grain sales and record 
business generally are made for the road as soon as 
the present coal and shop men’s strikes are over. 

* * * 


(Because of the better germinating qualities of the 
new barley, this grain commands a premium over the 
old grain and brings top prices and has the preference 
of buyers. Both pearlers and maltsters discriminate 
against the old barley which consequently has to sell 
at a discount. The trade reports that Wisconsin 
barley this year is of excellent quality and of a high 
yield. 

* * * 

Milwaukee grain handlers have sent out warnings 
against leaky cars. During the last month the num- 
per of leaky cars arriving in Milwaukee was no less 
than 21 per cent of the total. This was a decided in- 
crease over the 12 per cent of leaky cars in the previ- 
ous month. Shippers are being asked to take special 
note to see that cars are in good condition before 
they are loaded. 

* * = 

John J. Shea, 78 years old, for many years a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce died from 
the effects of a fall down a 15 foot flight of stairs. 
The accident happened at his home at 643 Marshall 
Street, from whence he was taken to Trinity Hospital. 
For many years Mr. Shea engaged in the grain trade 
and was well known to various lines of the grain 
business. He is survived by two sisters—Mrs. William 
E. Gorman of Milwaukee and Mrs. Catherine Donovan 
of Oak Park, Ill. 

oe * 

One the leading maltsters of Milwaukee, Kurtis 
Froedtert has filed incorporation papers for the Froed- 
tert Investment Company, with capital stock of $250,- 
000 to amalgamate the Froedtert business interests. 
The Froedtert Coal & Supply Company, also incor- 
porated, will take over the Froedtert yards in North 
Milwaukee. Kurtis R. Froedtert, Walter A. Teipel 
and Leon B. Lamfrom are Sa) the stockholders in 
the new corporation. 

* * * 

A number of old timers among the grain trade have 
passed away. Samuel McCord died recently. He 
joined the Chamber of Commerce in 1866, or 56 years 
ago. August Bergenthal died last month. He became 
a member of the Chamber in 1882, just 40 years ago. 

Adolph Flertzheim, who died last month joined the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1876, or 46 years ago. John 
J. Shea, the last of the quartet of old timers to pass 
away, joined the Chamber in 1873, so that he had 
been a member for 49 years, just one year less than 
the half century mark. 

* * * 

The latest report on shipments of grain from Mil- 
waukee by lake for the season of 1922 shows a move- 
ment of. no less than 13,146,000 bushels, of which a 
little more than 6,000,000 bushels went to Buffalo and 
other American ports, while an aggregate in excess 
of 7,000,000 bushels was consigned to Canadian ports. 
Vessel agents report that for about one month after 
navigation opened, the grain rates to Buffalo and 
Georgian Bay ports were 1% cents a bushel after 
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which it went up to 2% cents for Buffalo and 2 cents 
for the Georgian Bay ports. This is the rate sched- 
ule now prevailing and it is a trifle higher than last 
year when 2 cents was the prevailing rate for Buffalo, 

Last year about 80 per cent of the grain went to 
Montreal for export, while this year more of the 
grain is going to Buffalo, of which a large part goes 
to American ports along the Atlantic Seaboard for 
export. As usual rates are the controlling element. 
vessel agents report, causing the heavy grain mouee 
ment to Canada last year and the heavier movement 
to the American side this season. 

* * * 


On July 28 the first car of the new Wisconsin bar- 
ley was received from the southwestern part of the 
State. This car graded No. 8, tested 45 pounds to 
the bushel and sold at 64 cents a bushel. ‘The first 
car of new crop Winter wheat graded No. 1 Hard and 
tested 61 pounds to the bushel. This wheat was raised 
in Illinois. The first cars of new rye came from Iowa 
to the Milwaukee market and graded No. 1 and 2 
respectively, weighing 56% and 57 pounds for the re- 
spective cars. Most of the new grain coming in has 
been of excellent quality according to reports of lead- 
ing Milwaukee grain men. 

* * * 

A. A. Breed, chief inspector of grains at the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, reports that the quality 
of the new grain is far better than last year, indi- 
cating that this is going to be a much more satisfac 
tory year in the grain trade in general. 

Rye is more free of foreign matter, Mr. Breed as- 
serts, this year. ‘The color he adds, is good and the 
kernel is fairly sound. The weight is around 57 
pounds to the bushel, although early in the season 
ae the crop is sold and little low grade 
Veris) usual offered. i i i 
Pee ie es The weight is considerably 

The oats of the new crop has been of good color 
and of good weight. The weight as a rule is 32 pounds 
compared with 26 to 30 pounds to the bushel last 
year, according to Mr. Breed. 

New Spring wheat coming, Mr. Breed explains, con- 
tained a little moisture and graded down to No 2 
although it weighed 60 pounds to the bushel. The 
Hard Winter wheat has been of very fair quality. 
The new barley, according to Mr. Breed, is stained 
because of rains in the shock, kernels are good and 
plump and the weight is 46 to 47 pounds which is 
considerably higher than last year. Mr. Breed at- 
tributes the slow marketing of new grain to the lack 
of car service to some extent and also to the fact 
that farmers are no doubt holding in the expecta- 
tion of getting better prices. 

* * * 


The first car of new oats received at Milwaukee 
came from Boyden, Iowa, and graded No. 3 White 
testing 383 pounds weight, with moisture of 12 per 
cent and it sold at 34% cents a bushel. 

* * * 

Most of the grain crops of Wisconsin for 1922 will 

be highly favorable. The oats yield is placed at 97,- 


p00;000 bushels as compared with 63,000,000 bushels 
‘last year and a five year average of 95,000,000 bush- 


os i eee ee about 40 per cent above last year, 
ut is only a little bette 
aa r than the ah year average 

The Wisconsin barley crop is estimated in excess 
of 13,000,000 bushels as compared with 10,000,000 
bushels approximately last year and a five year aver- 
age of more than 18,000,000 bushels. The crop is one- 
third better than last year, but it is also considerably 
under the five year average because of the gradual 
decline in barley acreage with the advent of prohi- 
bition. 

The Wisconsin rye crop is placed at more than 
7,500,000 bushels compared with a little less than 
5,000,000 bushels last year and a five year average of 
a little more than 5,000,000 bushels. The erop is 
about 50 per cent better than the average yield for 
the state. 

Winter wheat crop for Wisconsin was just a trifle 
less than 2,000,000 bushels, compared with about 1,400,- 
000 bushels last year and a five year average in excess 
of 1,700,000 bushels. The crop is a little over the 
typical average. Spring wheat production at 1,500,- 
000 bushels is a little above the yield last year, but 
it is way below the five year average, which is in 
excess of 4,600,000 bushels. 

The enormous increase in the state grain yield is 
shown by a total forecast for 1922 of the principal 
grains of 121,000,000 bushels, compared with 82,000,- 
000 bushels as the actual crop last year. The grain 
harvest of Wisconsin will be approximately 50 per 
cent above that of last year. 

Corn is the one crop which is less than last year 
and that is due to the phenomenal yield in 1921. The 
crop is estimated in excess of 88,000,000 bushels 
compared with 97,000,000 bushels approximately last 
year and a five year ‘average of 69,000,000 bushels. 
The corn yield is far above the average, but it is about 
10 per cent under the big crop of 1921. 

The Wisconsin hay erop of 1922 will be one of the 
largest ever harvested in the state, with an aggregate 
of more than 5,800,000 tons, compared with 5,060,000 
tons last year and approximately 5,300,000 tons as the 
five year average. The cool weather was fine for 
heavy production of hay and the yield in the north- 
ern counties of Wisconsin will be unusually large. 
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HE general situation with the grain and feed 
trade is fair to good, there being a fairly healthy 
demand for feeds, regardless of the fact that 
pasturage is good throughout the district. Manufac- 
tured and millfeeds are holding up well, while chicken 
feeds are active. Some demand for fall seed stocks 
such as rye and oats is being noted. Storage stocks 
of local elevator companies are increasing rapidly. 
Out in the state there is considerable trouble in get- 
ting cars and making shipments of wheat, hay, oats, 
ete., as the shopmen’s strike has cut off many trains, 
and caused long delays and lots of trouble. Shipments 
are moving very slowly due to congestion and trouble 
in terminals. However, feeds, livestock, coal and food 
products are getting the better service. Elevator com- 
panies are not having much trouble over car supply 
as they are loading right back to emptied cars. 
After having very small stocks on hand last month 
there was a big increase in elevator stocks on hand 
as a result of wheat moving more freely to mills. 
The Kentucky Public Elevator Company, reported a 
total of approximately 507,000 bushels of grain, made 
up of 440,000 bushels of wheat; 33,000 of corn; 30,000 
oats and 4,000 rye. Much of the wheat is long stor- 
age stock, some of it, in fact the bulk, being owned 
by Louisville millers, while some of it belongs to 
country mills in Indiana and Illinois. The company 


reports fairly good daily handlings. 
* * * 


=| 


The crop outlook generally is fine. A big crop of 
good quality hay has been harvested, and new hay 
has completely taken the market, as old stocks were 
about cleaned up. Prospects are for a very fine corn 
crop in Kentucky, while the crop in Indiana and Illi- 
nois is reported as bearing great prospects. Ken- 
tucky has had ideal weather and harvested a good 
wheat crop, which ran a little light in weight, but of 
good quality. The Bluegrass seed crop was esti- 
mated at 850,000 bushels, the second largest on record. 
Rye and oats did quite well. 

* * * 

Quotations on the local market show corn, No. 3 
Yellow, 70 cents; White, 68%; Mixed, 69%. Yellow 
corn is carrying a premium over White, as a result 
of poor milling demand. Oats are quoted at 39 cents 
for 30-pound, or No. 2, and 38 cents for 28 pound, or 
No. 3. Seed oats are carrying a premium of four to 
five cents a bushel. Rye is quoted at 90 cents for 
No. 2 Rosen Red. Buying prices on wheat at Louis- 
ville are $1.08 for wagon and $1.12 for rail, No. 2. 


Red. 


. * * 


New hay is somewhat cheaper and stands to be 
still cheaper when rail conditions improve. No. 1 
Timothy is quoted at $18 a ton; No. 2, Si7 2) ENO? ok 
Clover, $16; No. 2, $14; Mixed, No. 1, $16; No. 2, 
$14.50; wheat and oat straw, $12; rye straw, $14 to 


$15. 


* * * 


Shippers are anticipating a bad period this fall 
in handling traffic, as a result of the long strike of 
shop workers, bad condition of cars, and heavy crop 
movement, along with the delayed coal movement, 
and considerable lumber and other freight that has 
been held up as a result of car shortage and terminal 
congestion. In Louisville conditions are excellent 
as a result of the heaviest building activity ever 
known, permits exceeding $11,000,000 so far, while 
bank clearings are showing a gain of $55,000,000 over 


last year so far. 
* * * 


Mills and elevators making their own steam have 
been having much trouble in securing prompt delivery 
of coal, and are now paying $7 to $8 a ton at mine 
and in late July paid as much as $11 to $11.50 a ton 
at mine. One consumer reports that he was three 
weeks in getting a car shipped and delivered a distance 


of less than 180 miles. 
* * * 


O. W. Edinger, of Edinger & Co., reports a fairly 
good demand for the general lines produced and 
jobbed by that company. Mr. Edinger is of the opin- 
ion that fall business will continue active, and the 
year will close as a good one. Mr. Edinger is just 
back from a three weeks’ vacation to Wisconsin, nor- 
thern Illinois and other points, having spent some 
time at Lake Geneva. He reports that crop condi- 
tions north of the Ohio River look especially good. 

* * * 

Large movement of grain via the Ohio River is 
in prospect it is reported. Government barge lines 
on the Mississippi have had a big tonnage increase, 
principally in grain. The Inland Waterways Com- 
pany, Louisville, a new $2,000,000 corporation, has 
taken over some steamers and barges, and has a deal 
on for merging with the Barrett lines of Cincinnati, 
and is also having a lot of additional barge equip- 
ment built, with a plan of developing river trans- 
portation, the future of which will be combination 
terminals at Louisville, Cincinnati, Jeffersonville, 
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Ind., and other points for transfer of rail and river 
freights. The Louisville Railway Company is also 
interested in development of the project, with the idea 
of distributing river freights locally and to its inter- 
urban connections via electric freight cars. The 
Interstate Public Service Company, of Indiana, is also 
interested, planning to develop business moving by 
combination water and electric line. 
* * * 

Kentucky has one of the largest Clover crops in 
years, as a result of Crimson Clover having grown 
freely this year, it being one of the Red Clover cycle 
years, in which the growth has run wild everywhere. 
The very mild winter is said to have been responsible. 

* * * 

The Quaker Feed Company, capital $6,000, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky., to handle a general flour and feed business, 
has been chartered by E. C. Eberts, LaRue Coffer 
and C. H. Everitt. Eberts is well known in the grain 
trade, having some years ago been in business at 


Louisville. 
* * * 


The Dunn Wheat Company, Lexington, Ky., capital 
$100,000, has been chartered by J. T. Dunn, J. H. Dunn, 
Ww. P. Maynard, Dr. F. J. Juett, J. T. Carles, of Lex- 
ington; and John P. Cain, Dayton, O., and John J. 
Phillips, of Fresno, Cal. 


* * * 

News was recently received from Wheeling, W. Va., 
of the death at that point of J. F. Gebhart, 61 years 
of age, a former resident of Augusta, Ky., where for 
15 years he was with the Augusta Milling Company, 
and active member of the City Council for several 


terms. A wife survives him. 
* * * 


J. S. Pecar, Louisville, has affirmed ownership of the 
Jefferson Flour & Feed Company, operating at 100 
East Jefferson Street, Louisville. 
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EMBERS of the grain trade on the New York 
M Produce Exchange, and especially those who 


have for many years been strong advocates of 
the enlarged Erie Canal and of a state system of 
grain elevators, were greatly pleased recently by the 
announcement that the first operating tests of the 
great new elevator at the Gowanus Bay (Brooklyn) 
terminal of the Barge Canal had been made. It is 
expected that an official opening will be held on Sep- 
tember 1, which will be attended by Governor Miller 
and many other state and local officials, and to which 
members of the grain trade will be invited. 

They were likewise greatly interested to learn that 
a decision had been reached on a question which had 
caused considerable discussion for a long time, name- 
ly: “Who is to occupy the important position of Sup- 
erintendent of the new elevator.” The announcement 
that this important duty had been entrusted to Charles 
Ww. Austin was received with wide-spread approval as 
he has had considerable experience in operating grain 
elevators and is well and favorably known to mem- 
bers of the trade in this section of the country. 

Mr. Austin’s latest connection with the trade was 
as a partner in the Chicago Grain Salvage Company, 
during which time he handled a number of big ele- 
vator losses, including the explosion loss at the Ar- 
mour’s Northwestern Blevator in Chicago last year. 
Prior to that Mr. Austin had been assistant manager 
of the Erie Elevator at the port of New York, and 
grain agent of the Erie Railroad Company. Still 
earlier he had been traveling freight agent on grain 
traffic and superintendent of the Interstate Elevator. 

While Mr. Austin will make his headquarters at 
the elevator, he will also have an office in the quarters 
of the N. Y. State Public Works Department in the 
Produce Exchange building. 

* * * 

According to a notice posted on the bulletin boards 
of the N. Y. Produce Exchange, Wm. J. Brainard has 
retired as president and director of the grain firm of 
Brainard, Leverich & Hatch, Inc., which operates the 
old Clark & Allen Elevator at 32d street and East 
River. The name of the firm has been changed to 
Leverich & Hatch, Inc., with Louis G. Leverich as 
president and Joseph W. Hatch as vice-president and 


treasurer. 
* * * 


Siebel C. Harris, who was elected to membership in 
the N. Y. Produce Exchange a short time ago as repre- 
sentative of McCarthy Bros. Company, grain commis- 
sion merchants of Chicago, has notified the Exchange 
officials that he is now vice-president of Cross, Roy & 
Saunders, being in charge of the grain business which 
they took over from the McCarthy firm. 

* * * 

The following well known members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade were among the recent visitors on 
the N.-Y. Produce Exchange: Alfred W. Mansfield, 
a member of the firm of Thomson & McKinnon, com- 
mission merchants; Edward F. Thompson, a partner 
in the firm of Lamson Bros & Co., commission mer- 
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chants; John F. Barret, grain operator with E. Lowitz 
& Co.; Mose Singer, broker; Otto Waitzmann, assis- 


tant secretary of Rosenbaum Bros, grain merchants; 
Thomas M. Howell and Andrew Hazelhurst, operators. 
* = = 

W. S. Schilthuis has sent notice to the secretary 
of the N. Y. Produce Exchange that he has resigned 
from the Schilthuis American Trading Company of 
N. Y. and has also severed his connection with the 
parent concern in Holland. 

x * * * 

The Board of Managers of the N. Y. Produce Ex- 
change has admitted the following applicants to mem- 
bership: J. W. H. Hamilton, head of a corporation of 
that name doing an exporting and importing business; 
and Thomas T. Malloch of Macwatty & Flahive, grain 
exporters, 

* = * 

John W. Seaman of Montgomery & Jenkins, com- 
mission merchants, is an applicant for membership in 
the Produce Exchange. 

os * * 

A. W. Palmer, formerly acting as representative on 
the N. Y. Produce Exchange for the Marshall Milling 
Ccmpany of Marshall, Minn., has severed that con- 
nection according to a notice posted on the Exchange 
bulletin boards. 

A Re a, 

Pursuant to the provisions of the by-laws, the 
Board of Managers have prohibited representation on 
the N. Y. Produce Exchange during their pleasure to 
the Superior Flour Company, flour jobbers, and to 
Kupferman & Seider, wholesale grocers. 

* = = 

B. W. Snow, the nationally famous crop expert of 
Bartlett Frazier Co., commission merchants on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, was a recent visitor on the 
N. Y. Produce Exchange, having come East on the 
first vacation which he has had in about 20 years. 
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CCORDING to the monthly report of the stat- 
A istician of the Commercial Exchange, the stock 
of grain in public warehouses in Philadelphia 
on August 1, was 1,152,447 bushels wheat, 319,965 
bushels corn and 67,277 bushels oats, compared with 


2,367,186 bushels wheat, 349,900 bushels corn and 14§8,- 
319 bushels oats on July 1 and 495,78 bushels 


wheat, 529,386 bushels corn and 185,894 bushels oats 
on August 1, 1921. Receipts of grain at Philadel- 


phia during the month of July 1922, were: 3,593,905 
bushels wheat, 910,569 bushels corn, 153,581 bushels 
oats, 20,848 bushels rye and 1,601 bushels barley. Ex- 
ports from this port during the month of July, 1922, 
were: 3,249 bushels wheat, 873,592 bushels corn and 
19,949 bushels rye. 
* = = 

New memberships in the Commercial Exchange 
have been petitioned for during the past month by C. 
C. Snyder & Son, Irving B. Hudson Sales Company, 


International Milling Company, J. J. Davidson, Jr. 
and Jones & Wentz. 
* = * 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the Barnes-Ames 


Company, New York, N. Y., 
visitor on ‘Change last week. 
= 7 > 
A charter has been granted the McCaull-Dinsmore 
Grain Company under the laws of Delaware with a 


grain exporters, was a 


eapital stock of $10,000. 
* = * 
John W. Fulmer, president of the John W. Fulmer 


Seed Company of Toledo, Ohio, 
*Change floor a week ago. 
* * = 

John F. Cramp, Jr., of Minneapolis, Minn., is tak- 
ing charge of the feed shipping department of the 
Newsome Feed & Grain Company in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

> = * 

The firm name of M. «. Dietz & Son, grain, feed 
and coal merchants at Meehanicsburg, Pa., has been 
changed and they will hereafter trade under the name 
of M. C. Dietz & Sons. 


* * = 
J. B. Kirkpatrick is now engaged in the feed, grain 
and hay business at Johnsonburg, Pa., where he will 
erect a warehouse. 


visited the trade on 


* * * 


A grain and feed business has been opened by 
Wright & Taylor at Upper Darby, Pa., having for- 
merly been connected with the grain firm of V. E. 
Bond at Darby, Pa. 

* * = 

The president of the Commercial Exchange has 
appointed Wm. B. Stites, Filson Graff, George G. 
Omerly, Morris F. Miller ~nd Levi G. West as the 
Settlement Committee on Wheat. The Committee, 
when requested, will discount for members all off- 
grade wheat as follows: On the basis of No. 2 Red: 
No. 3 wheat will be three cents under No. 2: No. 4 
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seven cents and No. 5 11 cents; cn the basis of No. 2 
Red, Garlicky; No. 3 wheat will be five cents under No. 
2; No. 4 eight cents and No. 5 twelve cents. 

. = * 

Frank M. Turnbull, Philadelphia representative of 
the Hall-Baker Grain Company cf Kansas City, Mo., 
has returned with his wife from an automobile trip 
to the Adirondack Mountains, N. Y. 

* * * 

F. K. Savage and William H. Yohe have been 
elected to membership in the Commercial Exchange. 
= * * 

Preparations are being made by L. Pollock to erect 
a modern flour and feed mill at Kittanning, Pa., and 
completion is expected about fall. It will be a three- 
stcry brick building, 70x129 feet. 

* * = 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will accept at 
their Girard Point Elevator, from consignees or re- 
ecivers a general order to handle as inspector directs, 
any wheat grading No. 3 or under. Any wheat not 
covered by such orders will be stored and handled as 
general stock. 

* * * 

F. C. Meyers of the Wisconsin Milling Company, 
Menomonie, Wis.; M. Novak of the Parry Products 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., and J. W. Rice of the 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
were visitors on ’Change ficor during the past month. 

* * * 

The grain and feed warehouse of Charles Z. Weiss 
at Avon, Pa., was destroyed by fire July 15 with an 
estimated loss of about $12,500. Spontaneous combus- 
tion is believed to have caused the fire. 

* * * 

William C. Walton and J. Walter Passmore repre- 
sented the Commercial Excnanges at the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the National Hay Association, 
helc July 25 to 27 at the Hctel Breakers, Cedar Point, 
Ohio. 

2 o * 

All wheat grading ‘‘sample grade,’’ and wheat grad- 
ing “musty,” will be handled by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at their Girard Point Elevator as inspector 
directs, as in previous years, and it will not be neces- 
sary to file drying or other orders covering wheat of 
these grades. 

s s s 

The number of cars unloaded at the Girard Point 
Elevator during the month of July, 1922, was: 977 
wheat, 277 corn and 12 rve: at the Port Richmond 
Elevator; 1,285 wheat, 284 corn and 1 oats; at the 
Twentieth Street BPlevator; 10 corn, 26 oats, 1 buck- 
wheat, 1 Kaffir-corn and 3 barley screenings. 

= = * 

The firm of Franklin Miller & Son, Waynecastle, 
Pa., has been dissolved and Charles F. Miller. son of 
the senior partner of the firm will hereafter conduct 
the business. The warehouse of this firm, recently 
destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt of brick and concrete 
on the old site and will be modernly equipped. 

* * * 

Minnesota visitors on the floor of the Commercial 
Exchange during the past month include J. F. Arm- 
strong, sales manager of the Eagle Roller Mill Com- 
pany of New Ulm; P. M. Marshall of the National 
Elevator Company of Minneapolis; M. Luther of the 
Durum Flour Mill Products Company of Minneapolis; 
LeRoy D. Godfrey of the [nternational Grain Company 
of Minneapolis. 

> * * 

A proposal has been made to the Trunk Line As- 
sociation to change the rate of freight to 17% cents 
per 100 pounds on grain products and grain by-pro- 
ducts, except flour, from Buffalo to Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore and Boston; also a proposal to extend 
milling, .mixing and malting in transit arrangements 
on grain and grain products at Philadelphia to pro- 
vide for additional points cf origin and destination. 

* * * 

Emanuel H. Price, Samuel L. McKnight, Levi G. 
West and Winfield S. Woodward have been appointed 
to represent the Commercial Exchange at the fifteenth 
annual convention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association to be held at Portland, Maine, September 
12 to 15. There will also be a delegation representing 
the other trade bodies in this city, including the 
Bourse, Maritime Exchange, Chamber of Commerce 
and the Board of Trade. 

* * * 

The Purchasing Agent of the City of Philadelphia 
has adopted a new system of letting the contract for 
supplying forage to the Department of Public Works 
which has 1,700 horses vnder its care. Heretofore, 
the contract has gone gencrally to one contractor, but 
according to the new system the city will be divided 
inte 16 districts to secure competition. The total 
of this year’s contracts will be approximately $425,000 
which is about $100,000 higher than last year, owing 
to greater work. 

* * * 

A Pennsylvania Fuel Commission of seven members 
including two members of the Public Service Com- 
mission, has been appointed by Governor Sproul to 
ac! for the state, of which W. D. B. Ainey, of the 
Service Commission, was named chairman. Others in- 
clude Edgar C. Felton, former president of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company anda director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; William C. Furey, president of the 
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Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; Representative 
Hugh A. Dawson, S. D. Crowell, president of the State 


Retail Coal Merchants Association and ex-Mayor 
Stern, of Erie, Pa. 

* * * 
Numerous’ agriculture co-operative associations 


have come into existence recently in the state of 
Pennsylvania, being formed under acts of the last 
few legislatures, having capital stock as have similar 
organizations with other objects. The thousands of 
corporations in the state not organized for profit and 
gelerally known as corporations of the first class will 
be required to file reports for assessment of capital 
stock or loan taxes by the Auditor General where they 
have any capital stock according to a recent opinion 
of the Deputy Attorney Gencral George R. Bull. First 
class corporations are chartered by the courts as a 
rule, but of late years co-operative associations and 
similar organizations have been authorized under 
state laws and by filing papers with the Governor. 
* * * 

A. J. Dando, elevator agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, has had a number of requests from shippers 
ana receivers to hold cars on track at Girard Point 
Elevator, pending further instructions, and in some 
eases the impression prevails that after this grain is 
ordered held, it can be unloaded into the elevator 
without demurrage charges accruing, but attention is 
called to members of the Commercial Exchange to the 
clause in the tariff at both Girard Point and Port 
Richmond Elevators, which states: “Demurrage rules 
ané@ charges will not be applicable on shipments of 
bulk grain for export, except when ordered by shipper 
or consignee to be held in cars, or reconsigned for 
domestic delivery.” It should be understood by every- 
one that the demurrage rules will apply on cars or- 
dered held at Girard Point Elevator until they have 
been ordered released for unloading. 

* * * 

According to the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 

Department of Agriculture, the combined condition of 


atl crops in Pennsylvania on August 1 is 105.7 per 
cent of a normal or 1.8 per cent lower than that of 
July 1. 


The condition of Winter wheat in Pennsylvania on 
August 1 is 91 per cent of a normal compared with 
92 per cent on July 1 and a 10-year average of 92 per 
eent, forecasting a yield of 25,474,000 bushels, which 
is 10,000 bushels over the July 1 estimate, compared 
with a five-year average of 24,580,000 bushels. 

The condition of corn in Pennsylvania on August 
1 is 92 per cent of a normsl compared with 92 per 
cent on July 1 and a 10-year average of 87 per cent, 
forecasting a yield of 70.901,000 bushels compared 
with a five-year average of 64,292,000 bushels. 

The condition of oats in Pennsylvania on August 
1 is 90 per cent of a normal compared with 92 per 
ecnt on July 1 and a 10-year average of 90 per cent, 
fcrecasting a yield of 41,782,000 bushels, which is 
929,000 bushels under the July 1 estimate, compared 
with a five-year average of 41,223,000 bushels. 
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HE Interstate Commerce Commission, in deciding 

i a complaint brought by the Merchants’ Exchange 

of St. Louis against the war-time Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads, as the agent of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad and others, involving alleged discrim- 
inatory practices at St. Louis and Chicago, declared 
that the defendants’ failure to compensate the Ex- 
change for weighing car loads of grain at St. Louis 
and East St. Louis was not unreasonable or otherwise 
in violation of the Interstate Commerce Act. It fur- 
ther held that the practice of certain defendants in 
making allowances for certain clerical services at Chi- 
cago, while refusing to make similar allowances for 
equivalent service at St. Louis was not unreasonable 
or in violation of the act. } 

* * * 

Funeral services for John A. Lewis, 63 years old, 
a grain broker who died a few days ago from injuries 
in a fall, were held August 2. Mr. Lewis came to 
St. Louis from Glasgow, Mo., 40 years ago and has 
been a member of the local exchange for many years. 

* * * 

The Rice Millers Association has issued a forecast 
at Sikeston, Mo., to the effect that growers will re- 
ceive an average of $1 a bushel for their rice. <A 
copy of the forecast was mailed to banks in the rice 
growing districts of Missouri and Arkansas. 

* * * 

Ellis R. Howell, of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., made 
application recently for membership on the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. ,The membership is to be trans- 
ferred from Albert B. Young. 

* * * 

A farmer residing near Millstadt, Ill., was arrested 
recently on a charge of violating an Illinois law re- 
garding fumigation to prevent the spread of flag smut. 
The arrest was made at the request of State Inspector 
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James S. Conrad. Meyer, who rented his threshing 
outfit out to other farmers, refused to abide by a re- 
quest made by Mr. Conrad that the outfit be fumigated 
while working in the infected area so that there 
would not be any danger of the smut spreading to 
other fields. This is the first instance in which any 
opposition has been encountered, the farmers almost 
invariably being glad to co-operate with the state in- 
spection officials. 
* * * 

A total of $530 was realized from the sale of tickets 
to the annual Tuberculosis Society ball game, to the 
members of the Exchange. Many of the members 
donated tickets to wounded soldiers. This is the first 
time a campaign of this sort has been carried on in the 
Merchants’ Exchange, and the success was very 
marked. 

Ld * * 

‘Missouri leads the rest of the valley in quantity of 
material shipped by way of the barge line last year, 
both in exports and imports. Of a total of 246,486 
tons exported, 180,487 tons were from Missouri. Of a 
total of 101,854 tons imported, Missouri's tonnage was 
34,069. Of the exports 99,831 tons were wheat. 

* * * 

‘The following were visitors on the floor of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange recently: J. B. Edenton, 
Jackson, Tenn., G. Y. Wallace Kingston, Jamaica, W.I., 
C. J. Travis, Louisville, Ky., R. B. Lancaster, of the 
Lafayette Roller Mills Company, Louisville, Ky., Fs 
Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Company 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. j 

* * * 

Missouri farmers contemplating changing from the 
production of the semi-hard or Soft Red Winter wheat 
were recently warned by the State Marketing Bureau 
of the State Board of Agriculture that they would 
be disappointed in the outcome. Missouri is a semi- 
hard wheat state and the soil and climate is not 
adapted to growing the Hard Red wheat of Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

* * * a 

The directors of the Pollock Mill & Plevator Com- 
pany, of Mexico, Mo., recently elected the following 
officers: President, W. W. Pollock: vice-president, 
Judge Alex Carter; treasurer, C. C. Brown; secretary, 
€. W. Edmonston. 

ce heat . 

Eugene Smith, secretary of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange; A. H. Beardsley, of Picker & Beardsley, 
and S. P. Stead, of the Nanson Commission Company, 
formed a committee from the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange to visit the 29th National Hay Association 
convention at Cedar Point, Ohio. Others who attended 
were: Dan S. Mullally, Harry Atwood, Jas. W. Dye, 
and W. H. Toberman. 

* * * 

'The following were visitors on the floor of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange recently: Andrew Steiner, 
Tell City, Ind.; T. M. De Moss, Nashville, Tent->) B.C: 
Anderson, Mobile, Ala.; B. C. Morgan, Birmingham, 
Ala.; J. B. Bergs, Memphis, Tenn.; B. A. Gilliland, 
Cleveland, Ohio; C. S. Brent, Lexington, Ky.: Raymond 
Roose and W. C. Roose, both of Louisville, Ky.; E. L. 
Lovy, of Kansas City, Mo., and A. H. Posenz, Hender- 
son, Ky. 

* * * 

Paul A. Belbach, of Pontiac, Ill., and C. Earl Drake, 
of Farnum, Winter & Co., recently made application 
for membership in the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 

* * * 

The Frankford Elevator Company, has been incor- 
porated at Frankford, Mo., for $25,000. The company 
will do a general agrreultural and mercantile business 


on a co-operative plan. 
2 * * 


“Beware of the seed wheat peddler” is the warning 
issued by Secretary Jewell Mayes of the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture. ‘The traveling order 
taker is abroad in the land, and the country is being 
plastered with propaganda purposed to sell seed wheat 
of uncertain purity and doubtful adaptability, grown 
in other states and offered at too high prices.” 

* * * 

'The following notice was recently posted on the 
bulletin board of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange: 
“In order to insure a uniform charge for riot or strike 
insurance, the Board of Directors in meeting July 22, 
1922, adopted a resolution fixing a charge of 7% cents 
on each $100 valuation or fraction thereof on each 
ear of grain consigned to this market, effective im- 
mediately.” 

* * * 

A renewed demand upon Secretary of War Weeks 
that he take measures to compel Edward F. Goltra 
to get his fleet of government-leased fleet of four 
towboats and 19 barges into the business of carrying 
freight upon the Mississippi River has been sent by 
the Merchants’ Exchange. <A telegram signed by 
George F. Powell, president of the Exchange, was for- 
warded to the secretary recently, in which it was as- 
serted that, though the Mississippi-Warrior service, 
which is the Federal operated barge line, St. Louis 
and New Orleans, had been able to carry approximately 
500,000 bushels of export grain to the sea during July, 
about 1,000,000 bushels remained in St. Louis eleva- 
tors because there were no facilities to move it, the 
railroad shopmen’s strike having limited sharply the 
number of cars at the disposal of the shippers. It was 
later announced in the press that Mr. Goltra had com- 
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plied with the Government requirements and that the 
barges would be put to work at once. In fact one 
tow has left for the coal fields to bring coal to St. 
Louis, was reported. 

* * * 

Stocks of grain in St. Louis elevators July 31 were 
as follows: Public elevators, wheat, 794,499 bushels; 
corn, 185,280 bushels; oats, 157,028 bushels; rye, 5,638 
bushels; private elevators, wheat, 10,616 bushels; 
corn, 3,546 bushels, and oats, 4,571 bushels. 
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ARL D. BLOOM, who was nominated for the 
E office of lieutenant governor on the Democratic 

ticket at the Ohio primary August 8, is well 
known on the Toledo Produce Exchange, being vice- 
president of The Randolph Grain Company, of To- 
ledo. Mr. Bloom resides at Bowling Green, where 
he is a prominent attorney. He served one term as 
lieutenant governor during Governor Cox’s first term, 
but had the misfortune to be defeated when the gov- 
ernor was re-elected. His many friends here regard- 
less of party affiliation wish him better success this 
fall. 

* * * 

Siva Bender, of Southworth & Co., accompanied the 
Toledo merchants on their northern Ohio trade trip 
last week. They had a special train with a band 
and visited all the county seats and important 
towns in northern Ohio territory contiguous to To- 
ledo. 

* sd * 

John L. Weiser, manager of the hay department of 
The Raymond P. Lipe Company, attended the Na- 
tional Hay convention at Cedar Point recently. 

* * * 

W. H. Morehouse & Co., one of the oldest grain 
and seed commission firms of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change, discontinued business August 1. This action 
was no surprise as it has been contemplated ever 
since the death of Frank W. Annin the principal 
stockholder a few months since. W. H. Annin and 
W. A. Brigham the surviving stockholders have not 
announced any plans for the future, but after taking 
a few weeks vacation will likely line up in the trade 
again, 

* * * . 

Henry Hirsch, well known Toledo seed merchant, 
left a few days ago for an extended trip through- 
out the American and Canadian Northwest including 
the Pacific Coast. He expects to be absent several 
weeks and will cover the seed producing areas of 
Utah, Idaho and other western states on the home- 
ward trip. 

* * * 

Charles Kruse, manager for J. S. Bache & Co., 
on the Exchange floor has resigned and expects to 
leave for California about the 15th of this month, 
making the trip via automobile, camping enroute and 
consuming six or eight weeks on the journey. Mrs. 
Kruse and their daughter will accompany him. 
Lemuel Ulrich, former manager for Lamson Bros. 
& Co., will succeed Mr. Kruse with Bache & Co, 

* * * 

Ralph G. Williams, manager for Lamson Bros. & 
Co., left August 12 for a motor vacation trip to 
South Dakota expecting to be gone about three 
weeks. Mrs. Williams accompanied him. 

* * * 

The National Milling Company recently completed 
a splendid office building at their milling plant cor- 
ner Paine and Front Streets, East Side, and on 
August 1 moved their forces from the suite of rooms 
20th floor Second National Bank Building to the new 
location. They have the advantage of much more 
room as well as that of being closer to the seat of 
operations, and both these features will contribute 
to increased efficiency in the operation of their plant. 
They still retain their desk on the trading floor of 
the Produce Exchange from which they will keep in 
touch with the grain market and handle their hedg- 
ing operations. 

* * * 

Southworth & Co., shipped a 55,000-bushel cargo of 

wheat to Montreal a few days ago. 
* * * 

H. W. Applegate, of the Mennel Milling Company 
and the Fostoria Steel Elevator Company, has been 
admitted to membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

* a oF 

Max Barkan, assistant to Secretary Gassaway of 
the Exchange resigned August 1.and left for New 
York City where he expects to make his future home. 

* * * 

A new factor in transportation has \been added 
to the facilities of the Toledo grain market, a water 
route via Lake Erie and the New York State Barge 
Canal having been established recently. Three fleets 
have already been loaded with wheat at The East 
Side Iron Eleyator by The Paddock-Hodge Company 
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for export. These fleets consist of a canal steamer 
and from two to four barges in tow and carry car- 
goes of 50,000 to 75,000 bushels. They are making 
satisfactory time and as the freight charges are 
somewhat less than all rail they promise to become 
a fixed feature of this port. They also carry pack- 
age freight on their trips. . 
* * * 

G. A. Hax, Baltimore, and Frank L. Lewi, New 
York, representing wheat exporting interests, visited 
Toledo following the Ohio Grain Dealers convention 
at Cedar Point, remaining a couple of days. 

* * * 

The following visitors were noted recently: Walter 
Beaven and J. BE. Cairns, Chicago; Dan Leas, Water- 
loo, Ind.; W. C. Hayward, Indianapolis; H. P. Clouse, 
Milford, Ohio; and H. H. Deem, Bluffton, Ind. 

* * * 

The Board of Directors of The Toledo Produce Ex- 
change, on August 9 recommended the following 
change in the commission rule in effect here, viz.: 
That Paragraph 2 of section “A” of Rule 28 be 
amended to read as follows: “On wheat the commis- 
sion shall be 1 per cent except when 1 per cent 
amounts to less than 1 cent per bushel then 1 cent 
per bushel shall be the minimum _ charge.” The 
above amendment will be submitted to a vote of the 
membership August 21. 
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UST at the present time the trade in Indianap- 
J olis is becoming very much interested in the 

proposed formation of what will be known as 
the Indianapolis Industrial Foundation, with a capi- 
talization of more than $1,000,000 which will be used 
to provide financial and advisory service to both old 
and new industries to the city. Some of the most 
prominent men in the trade here are backing the 
movement, which promises to be of vast assistance 
to the industrial life of the city. While not so im- 
portant to the retail end of the trade, the fact re- 
mains that in order to further the cause the retailers 
are coming forward almost in a body with their moral 
support toward the formation of the organization. 
The Foundation will be sponsored by the Indianap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce and will function through 
the Bureau of Industries. It is the intention of those 
behind the movement to create such a large reserve 
fund in the capital stock that industries may be aided 
financially at a nominal rate of interest when an 
investigation of the organization, its product and 
its market area show that by the aid of capital and 
some good sound advice the industry can keep its 
head above water. In this way the old industries 
of the city will be benefitted as well as the new. 
One prominent man in the trade here said when talk- 
ing of the wholehearted support the trade was giving 
the movement, that it was the intention to keep faile 
ures in Indianapolis down to a minimum. He said 
many failures were due to lack of financial assist- 
ance at the right time and also lack of proper co- 
operation on the part of other executives who might 
have the solution if they were appraised of the sit- 
uation. It is planned to make the Foundation self 
sustaining. 

* x * 

Fire of undetermined origin recently damaged the 
plant of the Max Katz Bag Company, cloth bag manu- 
facturers in Indianapolis. The damage to _ the 
building and stock is estimated at more than $10, 
000. Flames were discovered in the rear section of 
the building. Shortly after the arrival of the fire 
fighting apparatus there was an explosion which 
broke the glass out of all the windows in the plant. 
Firemen said they found several coal oil lanterns in 
the front part of the second floor, a bucket con- 
taining about two gallons of coal oil and an enclosed 
bucket containing about one gallon of gasoline. 

* * * 

The Bachman Milling Company has been organized 
here with a capital stock of $80,000 for the purpose 
of dealing in grains and cereals. The organizers 
of the company are Leland Carter, George Walden 
and Valentine Bachman. 

* *« * 

A new grain elevator at Linwood, six miles north 
of Anderson, Ind., has been sold to a company of 
which P. E. Goodrich and Claude Barnes, of Win- 
chester, and L. H. Biddinger, of Chesterfield, are the 
officers. The company also is operating an elevator 
at Chesterfield. 

* * * 

Bert A Boyd, grain dealer of Indianapolis, has 
been elected president of the Soap Factory Gang. 
No! This does not mean that Bert, is interested in 
a soap factory. It is doubtful if he ever saw tha 
inside of one. The Soap Factory Gang is a little 
club that plays golf each year as the guests of 
George Ade, famous Hoosier novelist and short story 
writer, at Mr. Ade’s home at Brook, Ind. The littl¢ 
organization was formed at an Indiana state tourna, 
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ment five years ago. It just recently held its sum 
mer frolic. Chick Evans, Jr., former national ama- 
teur champion and present holder of the Western 
Golf Association title, won the low gross with a 
76 and was presented with a silver smoking set by 
the president. Chick has no use for a smoking set, 
and a case of “plug’’ would have been more to the 
point, but the prizes have already been purchased 
and he will have to trade it in on his favorite chaw- 
ing. For three days the festivities continued. Dur- 
ing that time the word “slumber” was torn from 
Ade’s dictionary, thus members of the gang “were not 
embarrassed. In parting, the president issued some 
eryptic remarks about as follows: ‘Well, George, 
holing out in one may be a joy, but it hasn’t any- 
thing on tiis.’” Mr. Ade is wondering just what he 
meant. 
s * * 

Fire recently destroyed the grain elevator of R. 
Reising & Son, at Poseyville, Ind. The origin of 
the fire is not known. The elevator had a 20,000 
bushel capacity and the loss is estimated at about 
$25,000. Three thousand bushels of wheat and 300 
bushels of rye were burned. The plant was covered 
by about $8,000 insurance. 

* * * 

The Lemen Milling Company has been organized 
at Bedford, Ind., with a capital ef $50,000 for the pur- 
pose of owning and operating elevators. The organ- 
izers of the company are Harriett M. Lemen, W. 
Fairfax Morgan and Alice C. Morgan. 


GRAIN NEWS FROM BOSTON 


BY L. C. BREED 

As the result of the strenuous efforts of the Cham- 
ber’s Maritime Department, considerable improvement 
has been made in tonnage and value in export business. 
Among the recent clearances were the following: The 
Dutch steamer Alcyone for Rotterdam with a cargo of 
285,000 bushels of corn; the Dutch steamer Aludra for 
Hamburg with a cargo of 315,000 bushels of corn; 
the Dutch steamer Alwaki for Rotterdam with a cargo 
comprised of 128,500 bushels of corn, 43,000 bushels of 
barley and 40,000 bushels of wheat. The last named 
steamer, it is said, loaded one of the largest grain 
cargoes ever taken from this port. 

* * * 

The steamer Brandon, which recently cleared for Chi- 
cago, is likely to prove to be the forerunner of a regu- 
lar all-water service between here and the Great Lakes. 
The company which will conduct this service is the 
Rutland Lake Michigan Transit Company. It is ex- 
pected that five steamers will be operated on this line. 

* = = 

President Frederic S. Snyder of the Chamber recently 
sent a telegram to President Harding in behalf of the 
members, as authorized by the Board of Directors, 
urging him to stand firmly against any attempt to set- 
tle the railroad and coal strikes except on the basis 
of justice to the loyal workers and the public. W. H. 
Chandler, traffic manager, sent out an appeal to ship- 
pers to stand by the decision of the Federal Labor 
Board. Mr. Chandler is also president of National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. 

* * * 

A communication was sent recently to the Senate 
Finance Committee by Charles M. Cox, of the Grain 
Board, in behalf of a group of hay dealers who pro- 
tested against duties in excess of $2 per ton for hay 
and 50 cents a ton on straw. It was claimed that our 
farmers cannot raise all the hay which is needed and it 
was to economic advantage of New England that sup- 
plies of all kinds of agricultural products should be 
procured at as low cost as possible. This communica- 
tion, in full, was presented in Congress by Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts. Senator Lodge differed from 
his colleague, feeling that the duties adopted of $4 
a ton on hay and $1.50 on straw, would give increased 
and necessary protection to New England producers 
of hay, which he said was one of the few valuable 
and one of the most important crops of this section 
of the country. The area in Maine employed in growing 
hay, he stated, is 1,668,000 acres and the production is 
1,191,000 tons; in Massachusetts the area is 436,000 
acres and 610,000 tons were produced; in New Hamp- 
shire 450,000 acres produced 540,000 tons; in Vermont 
910,000 acres produced 1,320,000 tons; in Connecticut 
355,000 acres produced 460,000 tons; in Rhode Island 
46,000 acres produced 51,000 tons. 

In an interview with one of the veteran hay men, 
he stated that in view of the extensive production of 
domestic hay, it does not materially signify what the 
duty may be on Canadian hay because not much of it 
will come in anyway. In case of what does come in, 
the Canadian shipper will as heretofore, have to stand 
the duty. 

* * * 

The Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange Feed Pool 
is the name of an organization formed about two 
weeks ago. Howard W. Selby, manager Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange at Springfield, Mass., claims that 
the “Pool” has, up to the present time, received 
erders from farmers for 7,500 tons of dairy feed. 
He is said to expect this will be increased to 20,000 
before the closing date, August 31. The co-operation 
of various organizations such as farm bureaus and co- 
operative societies has been secured. Another feature 
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is the open formula idea which enables the purchaser 
of the feed to know exactly the ingredients of his 
dairy ration, the feed being tagged. It is claimed that 
the rations have been formulated by the leading New 
England feed experts. In order to negotiate the 
finances of this undertaking, the co-operation of coun- 
try and city bankers has been secured and a syndi- 
eate of approximately $1.000.000 is being formed to 
finance the purchase of the raw feeds which are re- 
quired in the manufacture of the dairy rations. 


NEWS FROM NORTHERN OHIO 


BY T. J. CUNNINGHAM 


John A. Sutton, of the Hancock County Experiment 
Station, reports that Hancock County’s wheat crop 
for 1922 will be below the normal yield per acre. 
However, the first load of new wheat brought to the 
elevator at Hancock, Ohio, was from a field showing 
a yield of 21% bushels to the acre. 

» * * 

A film depicting the life history of the chinch bug 
and methods of laying barriers to prevent the bugs 
migrating to corn fields was witnessed by large num- 
bers of farmers when the film was shown in Oak 
Harbor, Elmore, Gypsum and Genoa. 

* 2 * 

Ohio farmers still hold almost 2.000,000 bushels 
of last year’s crop of wheat. and the present crop 
is now forecast at 40.260,000 bushels. Oats crop con- 
dition estimated at 77 per cent of a normal year’s 
crop, according to C. J. West, state-Federal statisti- 
cian. 

s e * 

Lake vessels have been obtaining fuel at upper 
lake ports at 50 cents per ton cheaper than it can 
be purchased at lower lake fueling points. Fuel for. 
boats is now becoming very scarce and some boats 
have had to call at several ports before they could 
get sufficient fuel to carry them down the lakes. 

e * & 

Quite a number of co-operative elevator companies 
are experiencing difficulty in obtaining funds for op- 
erating purposes. Their losses have been so large 
that their stockholders are reluctant to buy any more 
stock, so that the task of getting money with which 
to buy grain becomes greater every day. 

® s * 

The Ohio and Federal Departments of Agriculture 
are keeping close watch on the corn borer situation 
in Ohio counties bordering Lake Erie. So far this 
year but few moths have been discovered. It was 
well along to midsummer last year before traces of 
the borer were discovered. By fall, however, borers 
were found in every county bordering the lake. 

*® * * 

On July 17, L. A. Dellinger, of the firm of Dellinger 
& Sons’ Co., Bloomville hay dealers, had an exciting 
experience when with two other companions he was 
caught in a squall off Kelly’s Island, Lake Erie, and 
was obliged to cling to an overturned rowboat for 
hours before being rescued. 

* * * 

The loss to Seneca County’s corn crop through in- 
vasion by chinch bugs will probably not be as heavy 
as was first anticipated, according to County Farm 
Agent, George O. Reed. 

s * * 

Grain separators, which may be operated by 15- 
horsepower tractors, were delivered to St. Mary dis- 
trict Grangers. Bach outfit has a capacity of 400 
bushels of wheat a day, and is expected to be used 
on two farms. 

es *# © 

To improve the quality of the wheat and get the 
maximum amount of flour out of the grain, Ohio mill- 
ers are co-operating with farmers and are offering 
premiums and prizes for wheats of superior milling 
quality, according to a bulletin issued by the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, 

= * * 

At Norwalk, Harry D. Smith asks court to appoint 
a receiver for North Fairfield Elevator Company, 
which is a farmers’ co-operative concern. 

* * «& 

Only one cargo of coal was taken out of Sandusky, 
July 21. This was loaded in the freighter Payne and 
was for Duluth. Other boats intending to take car- 
goes were able only to get fuel enough to take them 
to Duluth. Lima factories have supplies for less 
than a month’s operation and no shipments are being 
received. The situation at Fremont is also very 
acute. 

© * «£ 

The first wheat of this year’s harvest to be milled 
at Tiffin was brought to the Loudenslager Flour 
Mill, July 15. It graded No. 2 and was of the Trum- 
bull variety. 

* * * 

A. A. Olson, county agent of the Crawford County 
Farm Bureau for the past four and a half years, 
has resigned to accept a similar position in Warren 
County, September 1. 

* * * 

Dealers at Oak Harbor say that only 15 per cent 

of domestic consumers there have been supplied with 


coal. Many were waiting for prices to drop when, 


the strike developed, and they are now unable to buy 
their winter’s supply. What coal the dealers have 
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on hand is being used for threshing purposes, and it 
is doubtful if there will be enough to supply this 
demand. 

* * * 


The Seneca Stock Food Company’s plant here was 
damaged by fire, Friday, July 28, to the extent of 
$1,000. 

* * * 

Pugh & Adams are a new hay and grain concern 
at Prairie Depot. 

* * * 

Findlay elevators report Hancock County wheat 
moving rapidly to market. 
* * * 

A Hessian fly count in 30 counties has just been 
completed by entomologists of the State Experiment 
Station, the Ohio State University and the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, and they report the fly all 
but eliminated by late sowing in southern Ohio, but 
say that northern counties still have work to do along 
this line. 

* * * 

Agricultural Agent G. K. Rule, states that deal- 
ers in Van Wert County have sold to farmers 14,337 
gallons of tar, enough to make 45 miles of chinch 
bug barrier which is effectually protecting the corn. 
More than 100 Van Wert County corn fields have 
been saved in this way from serious injury. 

* * * 

On the night of July 30 Sandusky had a very seri- 
ous water-front fire, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
freight house and 15 cars being burned. The large 
Rosenbaum grain elevators were saved by the firemen 
after a hard battle. Boats docked in the vicinity also 
caught fire, but were saved by the firemen. 

* * * 

L, E, Thatcher, assistant agronomist at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment station, recommends sum- 
mer seeding of Alfalfa, Clover and other grasses. 

= * * 

The largest yield of wheat reported so far in Marion 
County was from a field of Trumbull wheat averag- 
ing 35 bushels to the acre. 

* * * 

Prof. T. H. Sonnedecker, Government observer at 
Tiffin, in a weather report compiled for the month 
of July, reports that month as being cooler and 
damper than normal. |The month fell 1.2 degrees 
below the average for a 37 year period. July 5 was 
the coldest July day in that period, the mercury fall- 
ing to 43 degrees. The rainfall for the month was 
1.12 inches more than the July average for 87 years. 
Despite heavy rainfall and sub-normal temperature, 
July had 21 clear days. 

* * * 

St. Marys reports 74 bushels of Clover seed threshed 

off nine acres in Salem Township. 
* * & 

Erie County claims unusually heavy yields of wheat 
and oats. 

. * = 

In the vicinity of Tiffin the wheat threshing in the 
fields is Just about completed, but in quite a stretch 
of territory immediately southwest of Findlay there 
is much wheat still in the fields to be threshed. In 
this latter territory, a strip about a mile wide suffered 
from a disastrous hail-storm which completely de- 
stroyed the corn fields, cutting them down to a mere 
stubble. The wheat standing in shocks in the path 
of this storm appeared to be badly shaken out, also. 
Wheat is not coming to market quite so freely at 
present, the farmers being disposed to sell only when 
the dealer is able to pay them a dollar for their 
wheat. The quality, as a rule, is good, put big yields 
are rather the exception. The average yield in this 
territory may run somewhere between 12 and 15 
bushels to the acre. More farmers’ wheat has gone 
into store in country elevators on this crop than has 
been the case for several years. In many localities, 
the proportion is about 50 per cent. 

Corn throughout this section has had plenty of 
rain and is looking better every day. With warm, dry 
weather during the balance of this month, we should 
easily have a good crop of corn here. /There is, of 
course, some late-planted corn which will not have 
time to mature; but the amount of this is going to be 
considerably less than had been anticipated a week 
or two ago. 

The oats crop here will not average up very good, 
some of the oats being extremely light in weight as 
well as in yield. Some of the early sown oats have 
yielded as high as 50 bushels to the acre, and from 
that the yield has ranged all the way down to 9 
bushels to the acre. These oats have tested from 
32 pounds down as low as 22 pounds to the bushel. 
This territory has not had an oats crop for two 
years, and farmers, therefore, are not disposed to sell 
them very freely. 

The Alsike crop throughout this district has been 
disappointing both in yield and quality. The yield 


_has run all the way from one to four bushels to the 


acre. 

The Red Clover crop gives promise at the mo- 
ment, of being an unusually good one. The acreage 
is very large and the fields a mass of bloom. Fields 
examined showed the heads to be well filled. Ap- 
parently all that is needed is plenty of dry weather to 
assure a big crop, something that has been lacking 
here for several years, 

Timothy seed threshed, so far, is of excellent qual- 
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ity, but enough has not been harvested yet to give a 
definite idea as to yield. Most of the Timothy to be 
threshed here is from fields where the Timothy be- 
came too ripe for the farmers to make it into hay, 
otherwise the acreage here would have been very 
short. 

* * * 

The car situation throughout this territory is very 
bad just now, some houses being shut down with all 
bins full and unable to move the grain until empty 
cars are placed for them. ; 

* * * 

The elevator at Rawson, Ohio, formerly known as 
the Rawson Mills, Russell Ritter, proprietor, has been 
purchased by C. L. Parker, and the grain department 
will be operated by The Sneath-Cunningham Company, 
Tiffin, Ohio. i 

* * * 

On the afternoon of July 31, heavy hail and rain 
storms did serious damage to crops in this territory; 
500 panes of glass were shattered in one greenhouse 
in Findlay and many fields of corn in that vicinity 
were ruined as a result of big hail stones. The streets 
of Marion and Upper Sandusky were flooded and some 
of the cellars in Marion’s business district were filled 
with water, due to the heavy downpour of rain. 


GRADE DISCOUNTS IN THE 
NORTHWEST 


The discounts on grades, generally imposed in 
tke Pacific Northwest are as follows: 

Smutty wheat, % io 3 per cent, inclusive, 45 cents 
per ton, bulk, 75 cents sacked; 3% to 7 per cent, 
inclusive, 70 cents bulk and $1 sacked; 74% to 15 
per cent, 95 cents bulk and $1,25 sacked. 

Wheat grading below No. 1 on account of insepar- 
able foreign material, damaged kernels or other than 
cereal grains; No. 2, 3 cents per bushel; No. 3, 4 
cents; No. 4, 6 cents; No. 5, applicable on contracts 
at buyers’ option only, but if accepted on contract, 
10 cents discount per bushel. 

Wheat grading below No. 1 or account of excess 
moisture: No. 2, 2 cents a bushel; No. 3, 4 cents; No, 
4, 10 cents, optional; No. 5, at buyers’ option only, 
but if taken on contract, 10 cents per bushel; musty 
or damaged wheat to be settled for on sample. 

Treated wheat not delivered on contract except at 
option of buyer. 

All trading shall be on a basis of sacked wheat with 
a differential of 4 cents a bushel between bulk and 
sacked wheat; resacking charge of 8 cents per bag; 
bad order sacks, 4 cents a bag, based on the price of 
bags and differential to change with the price of 
bags. 

All receivers shall make a charge of 7 per cent 
on drafts up to and including three days after arrival 
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of cars on tracks at designated terminals; interest 
at 7 per cent to be allowed on balance after 20 days 
from time of arrival of cars at designated terminals, 
provided interest shall cease upon date of unloading. 

Dark Northern Spring and Dark Hard Winter grad- 
ing No. 2 on account admixture, discounted 2 cents 
per bushel;-grading No. 3, 4 cents. 

Hard Red Spring and Hard Red Winter grading No. 
1, containing over 10 per cent and not more than 15 
per cent of other classes, discounted 6 cents per bu- 
shel; more than 15 per cent, not deliverable on con- 
tract. 

Hard Red Winter containing over 10 per cent and 
not more than 15 of Dark Northern Spring, 3 cents 
per bushel; 15 to 25 per cent, 5 cents; more than 25 
per cent, not deliverable on contract. 

In case Hard Red Spring predominates in the mix- 
ture with Hard Red Winter, as above, discounts shall 
be the same. 5 

Hard White (Bluestem or Bart) grading No. 2 on 
account admixture discounted 2 cents per bushel; con- 
taining 10 per cent and not more than 15 per cent of 
Western White, 4 cents; over 15 per cent and not 
more than 25, 6 cents; over 25, not deliverable on con- 
tract; containing over 10 per cent and not more than 
15 per cent Dark Northern Spring and Dark Hard 
Winter, 4 cents; containing over 10 per cent and not 
more than 15 Hard Winter and Northern Spring, 8 
cents; over 10 per cent and not more than 15 per cent, 
Yellow Hard Winter, Red Spring, Red Winter and 
Western Red, 8 cents; more than 15 per cent of Red 
Hard Winter, Hard Red Spring, Red Winter or West- 
ern Red, not deliverable on contract, 

Northern Spring and Hard Winter grading No. 2, 
account admixture of White or Red, 2 cents; grading 
No. 3, account White, 4 cents; containing more than 
10 per cent of wheat or other classes, not deliverable 
on contract; Northern Spring grading No. 2, account 
admixture Hard Winter, 3 cents and vice versa; sub- 
classes Northern Spring and Hard Winter grading 
mixed not deliverable on contract. 

Red Spring and Yellow Hard Winter grading No. 2, 
account admixture White or Red, 2 cents a bushel; 
grading No. 3, same reason, 4 cents; all containing 
more than 10 per cent wheat of other classes not de- 
liverable on contract. 

Red Winter and Western Red grading No. 2. account 
admixture of other Red, not discounted; grading No. 2, 
account admixture White, discounted 1 cent; contain- 
ing more than 10 per cent wheat other classes, not de- 
liverable on contract. 

Soft White and Western White grading No. 2, ac- 
count admixture of Red, discounted 2 cents; contain- 
ing more than 10 per cent other classes, not deliver- 
able on contract. 

Mixed wheat grading below No. 1 on account light 
weight shall be discounted for mixture in addition to 
regular discount for test weight. 
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FREIGHT MOVEMENT 

Car loading the week ended July 22—+the third 
week of the railway shopmen’s strike—exceeded 
that of the preceding week when a record was es- 
tablished in the total loading of all commodities, 
exclusive of coal. The total in the week ended 
July 22 was 861,124 cars as compared with 860,907 
cars in the preceding week, and 788,034 and 928,418 
cars, in the corresponding weeks of 1921 and 1920, 
respectively. 

Coal loading dropped from 77,334 cars to 76,060 
cars, as compared with the preceding week. Grain 
and grain products jumped from 48,911 to 57,566 
cars. There were decreases in the loading of live 
stock, ore and merchandise, L. C. L., and in in- 
creases in the loading of coke, forest products and 
miscellaneous. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL GRAIN RATES 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1519 and I. and S. 
No. 1519 (No. 2), routing on transcontinental grain 
and grain products (mimeographed without opinion 
or page numbers), says the Trafic World, the Com- 
mission held the proposed restricted application of 
commodity rates on grain and grain products, from 
points in Kansas, Nebraska and eastern Colorado 
to north Pacific Coast and California terminals and 
to intermediate points, carried in tariffs that were 
to have become effective April, June and July, had 
not been justified. The schedules condemned by the 


finding were suspended until September 29 and- 


October 29. Those suspended until the later date 
were to have become effective in June and July. 
Both sets of schedules, however, were aimed at the 
elimination of backhauling privileges deemed by the 
railroads too serious to be overlooked. 

The condemnation was without prejudice to the 
filling of schedules limiting the restrictions to an 
area less extended than proposed in the tariffs un- 
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der suspension. The finding is without prejudice 
to the publication of schedules limiting the east- 
ward movement of grain from Kansas and Ne- 
braska, intended for thé Pacific Coast, to Missouri 
River elevators, to 150 miles. 

At present the rates are without limit. Grain 
may be drawn from transcontinental groups F and 
G eastward to Missouri River markets, for condi- 
tioning, and then sent west, at the rates applicable 
from the points of origin, notwithstanding the haul 
eastward, in many instances as much as 400 miles, 
and then westward, sometimes over the rails of the 
carrier having the initial haul, and sometimes over 
those of other carriers, parties to Countiss’ I. C. C. 
No. 1089. 


ILLINOIS RATES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended its original order in the western grain case 
and the supplements thereto, until its further order. 
This was done to enable carriers to align their rates 
within Illinois territory in accordance with the 
spirit of the original order and in accordance with 
the spirit of its decision in reduced rates, 1922, 
without coming to the Commission in each partic- 
ular situation for a suspension of the maintenance 
part of the order of November 21, 1921. 

The suspension permits carriers to treat that 
part of Illinois west of the Illinois River as part 
of the eastern group for the purpose of making 
rates within it, but requires them, for the purpose 
of applying rates from other parts of the western 
district, to apply the rule in that case to cut rates 
17.5 per cent. As to rates from one part of Illinois 
to the other, rates are to be made on a compromise 
basis sufficient to avoid sharp breaks at the di- 
viding line. 

The Commission, in suspending its orders, dated 
November 21, 1921, December 21, 1921, December 
23, 1921, January 25, 1921, and February 27, 1922, 
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which it did after making the report on further 
hearing opinion No. 7761, 69 I. C. C. 562-72, written 
by Commissioner Aitchison, meant to enable the 
carriers to adjust rates in the state of Illinois, and 
in part of Illinois territory, in accordance with the 
ideas they have given the Commission, without the 
necessity for an order, in the main case, suspend- 
ing the maintenance part of the order in so far as 
it pertains to the particular situation in hand. The 
various supplemental orders dated in December, 
1921, and January and February, 1922, were made 
necessary by the rigidity of the maintenance part 
of the order dated November 21, 1921. Were that 
part of the order to remain in effect a supplemental 
order suspending it would have been necessary to 
permit the carriers to deal with dozens, if not hun- 


dreds, of local rate quirks. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


With a steady decrease in surplus cars and an 
increase in the average daily shortage, car service 
division officials of the American Railway Associa- 
tion were looking forward this week to the surplus 
being heavily reduced in the near future. The 
average daily surpius of freight cars in good order 
in the period July 15-23 was 203,322 as against 
233,029 in the preceding period, while the shortage 
jumped to 15,366 cars as against 6,097 in the pre- 
ceding period. The surplus of coal cars dropped 
from 151,727 cars in the period July 8-15 to 141,430 
cars in the period July 15-23. 


BARGE LINE RATES 


The adverse report made by Examiner J. Edgar 
Smith of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the petition of the Mississippi-Warrior barge line 
for the extension of joint rates, has brought the 
following protest from officials of the barge line: 

The tenor of the tentative report indicates that 
the examiner was of the opinion that the whole ef- 
fect of granting the prayer of the complaint would 
be to deplete the earnings of the rail carriers in 
order to afford the barge line additional traffic. Ap- 
parently he thinks there is a vested right in the 
carriers to retain all the earnings which they re- 
ceive in the way of divisions from their present 
traffic and also a vested right to retain the traffic 
which the barge line would receive if joint differen- 
tial rates were established. The vice in this con- 
ception of the case is that it assumes (a) that 
present divisions of the all-rail rate are just and 
equitable as between the rail-carriers; (b) that the 
combination of rates of the rail carrier and the sep- 
arately established rates of the barge line, are just 
and reasonable; and, (c) that the barge line is not 
entitled to participate in joint through rates, if the 
effect will be to either lesson the revenues or the 
traffic of the rail lines. If the examiner’s report 
be approved it means not only that the Mississippi 
and Warrior Rivers will not be open to the free 
and unrestricted use of all those who desire to avail 
themselves of them, but that their use shall be lim- 
ited to those who now have joint through rates. In- 
deed, carrying out the tentative opinion to its logical 
conclusions, all joint rail-and-water rates should be 
cancelled, as there is no greater justification for the 
through rates now in effect than for those which 
are sought in this proceeding. If Pittsburgh cannot 
ship via the Mississippi River the steel which it 
produces, then Steubenville and Youngstown are not 
entitled to the through routes and joint rates via 
the barge line which they now have. If Birmingham 
is not entitled to ship coal on a joint through rate 
over the through route, using the barge line on the 
Warrior River, then Sipsey is not entitled to_the 
through route and joint rate on coal via the War- 
rior River. If Beaumont rice cannot move via the 
Mississippi River from New Orleans to Chicago, then 
Lake Charles rice should be denied the right to use 
the river. The basis for the recommendation in this 
case that the complaint be dismissed would apply 
alike to all the joint rates which are now in effect 
via the barge line. if the question of their lawful- 
ness was presented to the examiner for decision. 


DUST EXPLOSIONS 

After an investigation of dust explosions in ce 
real and other industrial plants covering a period of 
nine years, and of coal dust explosions for a some- 
what longer time, David J. Price, emgineer in 
charge, Dust Explosion Investigations, Bureau of 
Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
Dr. Harold H. Brown, also of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, have prepared an interesting volume covering 
the whole field of their investigations. The book 
is a well bound volume of about 250 pages, published 
by the National Fire Protection Association of Bos- 
ton, by permission of the Department of Agriculture. 
The book is richly illustrated from photographs and 
@rawings and includes all the knowledge that has 
been gained to date bearing upon this important 
subject. 

After surveying the nature and theory of dust 
explosions and the method of their study, the prin- 
cipal causes are outlined with a comprehensive de- 
scription of how to eliminate them. These causes 
are discussed in order, as follows: 

1. Smoking and carrying matches in plants; 2. 
Use of open flames and lights; 3. Small-scale fires; 
4. Electrical causes; 5. Sparks; 6. Static Electrical 
Discharge; 7. Choke-ups and friction. 

Important chapters also are Prevention of Con- 
trol of Explosive Mixtures, and Dust Collection and 
Removal. Every grain dealer and miller can de- 
rive many suggestions from these chapters which 
will go far in the protection of their plants. In 
fact the entire volume is a most important contri- 
bution and should be in the library of every grain 
dealer and miller in the country. 
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ILLINOIS-WISCONSIN FEED DEALERS 
MEET 

The Illinois-Wisconsin Millers and Feed Dealers 
Association was held at Madison, Wis., on July 31. 
President A. A. Nowak of Juneau, Wis., conducted 
the meeting which was held in the assembly cham- 
ber of the State Capitol. 

The morning session was taken up with the 
address of the president and the report of Secre- 
tary Otto Timm. In the afternoon addresses were 
made by A. J. Cramer of Madison; William A. 
Foster of Elkhorn, Wis.; Dr. W. H. Strowd of 
Madison. 

The officers elected were as follows: President, 
A. A. Nowak, Juneau; vice-president, C. G. Hooker, 
Wausau, Wis.; secretary-treasurer, Otto W. Timm, 
Plymouth, Wis. + 


TEXAS ADOPTS CODE WORD 
Secretary H. B. Dorsey of the Texas Grain Deal- 
ers Association recently sent out the following: 
“Mr. Fred Honea of the Morten Milling: Company 
of Dallas, has referred the following, which I con- 
sider a very valuable suggestion: 


Permit me to make a suggestion to you to incor- 
porate in your next circular letter. All members of 
your Association use the Robinson Code Book, and 
sell lots of wheat delivered Texas common points. 
When you send out your circular, suggest to the 
grain dealers that they use the code word ‘‘Monestery” 
to mean delivered Texas common points. You could 
suggest that they all write this in their code book, and 
we believe it will be thoroughly understood if you 
do it, as nearly everybody reads your circulars. 


“You understand that heretofore Mr. Robinson, 
who publishes the Robinson’s Code Book, has made 
amendments and in same has given words, leaving 
blank space for filling in of any code word which 
might be adopted. It seems to me Mr. Honea’s sug- 
gestion, if adopted, would be very valuable to our 
members, inasmuch as it would reduce words ma- 
terially, explaining Texas common points.” 


CONFERENCE OF FEED DEALERS 

A conference of feed dealers, manufacturers, 
farmers and college representatives was held at the 
Connecticut Agricultural College at Storrs, Conn., 
on July 20-21. The meeting was one of the best 
of its kind ever held as there was a frank ex- 
pression of opinion on all sides and a better under- 
standing of all elements of the trade. 

Among the speakers were R. W. Manchester of 
Storrs; Paul Mehl of Storrs; Howard W. Selby, gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern States Farmers HEx- 
change; W. E. Cottenden of New Haven; G. C. 
White of Storrs; A. R. Merrill of Storrs; J. A. 
Simms of the College; L. F. Brown, secretary of the 
Feed Manufacturers Association; Robert Chapin of 
Chicago; Charles Staff of Detroit. 

A committee was appointed: to arrange for a 
similar meeting next year. 

Paul Mehl gave some excellent advice in his 
address which can be studied to advantage by 
feed dealers everywhere: 


The retailers who are asking a margin of 35 cents 
to 40 cents per bag on feed costing them $2 are de- 
manding a toll which is as great as the average retail 
grocers are taking who are dealing in more perishable 
goods and also give free delivery. 

Our co-operative buying associations are handling 
feed at $1 to $2 per ton, or 5 cents to 10 cents per bag. 
Deducting this amount from 35 cents to 40 cents 
leaves about 25 cents to 30 cents which is too high 
a cost for our farmers to pay the retailer for the 
service rendered in maintaining a stock of goods on 
hand and for the extension of credit. Delivery is 
usually an extra charge so I have not included it. 
Mind you I am not saying these dealers are getting 
wealthy or are profiteering but I do wish to emphasize 
that they ought to find some way to reduce their 
handling charges. If they do not, then they should 
not complain if the producers practice co-operative 
buying and thereby injure their business. 

If you are interested in preventing co-operative 
buying organizations from coming into existence you 
must conduct your business in such a manner that 
the farmer can afford to deal with you. We have a 
number of retailers in the state who are handling 
feeds at a low cost and the farmers are evidently 
satisfied to do business with them. We wished this 
could be said of all of our retailers. 

With respect to the farmers I would suggest that 
our retailers change their'sales policies. First, make 
it advantageous to the farmer to pay cash instead of 
requiring him to pay for credit when he does not want 
it. Second, give the farmers who combine their or- 
ders, place them in advance and take the feed at the 
car door, the benefit of a lower handling cost. Third, 
where they do not ask for delivery do not require 
them to pay for it by charging one price whether the 
goods are ‘delivered or not. 

In closing I wish to say first, know your costs of 
doing business, by keeping accurate and sufficient ac; 
counting records. Second, make an analysis of your 
accounting records from time to time revising your 
managerial policies whenever necessary and beneficial 
to all concerned. Third, know the goods you sell and 
how they should be used. Fourth, keep informed 
through your trade association and otherwise as to 
how your costs of doing business compare with ether 
dealers as well as to what changes are taking place 


in related industries and business in general. Fifth, 
keep your customers’ interest in mind as well as your 
own. Sixth, avoid making mistakes upon which co- 
operative associations can be built and you need not 
worry about them. 


FEED DEALERS IN JAMESTOWN 
CONVENTION 

Resolutions protesting against the use of govern- 
ment and state funds for the promotion of co-op- 
erative grain and feed selling agencies which aim 
to eliminate the retail feed dealers were adopted at 
the annual convention of the Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Association of Western New York and Penn- 
sylvania, held in Jamestown, July 20-21. About 250 
retail grain and feed dealers attended the sessions 
of the convention in the Business College Audi- 
torium. 

Problems facing small grain and feed dealers 
were discussed at the convention and it was de- 
clared that the growing tendency toward co-operat- 
ing buying and selling agencies on the part of farm- 
ers is one of the greatest menaces facing retailers. 
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It was pointed out in one resolution adopted by the 
Association that the policies of these organiza- 
tions to eliminate the retail merchant of the coun- 
try is both impractical from an economic viewpoint 
and un-American in its tendencies. 


That the retail merchant has been a vital factor 
in building up the commercial progress of the nation, 
that he is a vital link in the distribution of the neces- 
sities and luxuries of life; that he is in a position to 
render a more practical service to his customers than 
can be hoped to be rendered by a co-operative selling 
and purchasing organization; that he is one of the 
elements that has built trade centers and communities 
upon which to a great extent land values and busi- 
ness progress are dependent; that a retail grain and 
feed store is as essential to an agricultural com- 
munity as a local bank, 

That this Association is strongly opposed to the 
use of the funds of the state and national Govern- 
ments, which are raised by general taxation, for the 
promotion of the interests or the advancement of the 
policies of these co-operative movements, which have 
at heart the crushing of retail merchants. 

That this Association strongly urges that in the 
event these co-operative agencies are to enter the 
fields of business activity, they be required to con- 
form their legal and ethical provisions as are estab- 
lished by other business men and corporations, and 
that no legislation should be proposed or enacted 
which might discriminate to their advantage as 
against the interests of other business men or or- 
ganizations. 


Austin W. Carpenter, advertising manager of the 
Larrowe Milling Company of Detroit, spoke on, 
“What’s Ahead in the Feed Business.” Mr. Car- 
penter’s address appears on another page. 

Assemblyman L. G. Kirkland of Randolph spoke 
on rural credits. He declared there are three classes 
of farmers, one being the man who pays promptly, 
the second is the young man just starting and who 
really needs credit and the third the farmer who is 
always going to have money coming, but who never 
gets around to pay up his bills. Mr. Kirkland was 
of the opinion that the retail feed dealer, in justice 
to the farmer, cannot get away from the credit 
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basis. He cited the Grange League Federated Ex- 
change, which started off on a cash basis. He said 
that if this agency, with all its enthusiasm now ex- 
tends credit when it started on a cash basis, be said 
retail feed dealers must take this into consideration 
inasmuch as the Grange League Federation is a 
competitor in the field. 

The Association adopted a resolution on strikes 
in which it said that it favors speedy and permanent 
adjustment of labor difficulties and the maintenance 
of law and order. The resolution says: 


That this Association clearly observes in the pres- 
ent labor situation culminating as it has in a series 
of strikes and walkouts a serious menace to all lines 
of industry and the general prosperity of the nation, 
and through the certain railroad employes and miners 
a condition that strikes at the very heart of the agri- 
cultural industry with which the members of this 
organization are so closely allied. 

That accordingly this Association desires to go on 
record in favor of the speedy adjustment of these 
labor disputes, with adjustment made upon a foun- 
dation of a square deal for both employes and em- 
ployers and a full realization of the responsibilities 
of each of these classes to the public as a whole. 

That this Association stands solidly with our Gov- 
ernment administration in its efforts to bring about 
an immediate, full and complete adjustment of these 
labor differences, and particularly its avowed policy 
of insistence that law and order be observed and life 
and property fully protécted, and that every citizen 
individually and collectively be held to strict account- 
ability to the responsibility which citizenship in the 
United States places upon us. 


R. W. Chapin of Chicago who made a bitter attack 
upon co-operative leagues for buying, scored college 
professors who endorse certain sorts of grain as the 
ideal cattle stock feed. He declared that no pro- 
fessor in a state college in New York State has the 
right to endorse any certain grain as the ideal ra- 
tion for cattle. He said the average college pro- 
fessor is the “most gullible man I know of.” 

Roy B. Mulkie of Union City, Pa., vice-president 
of the Association, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent to succeed James H. Gray, of Springville, N. Y. 
Other officers chosen by the Association include: 
John M. Thiel of North Collins, N. Y., vice-presi- 
dent; D. A. Brown, of Randolph, secretary-treasurer, 
succeeding E. C. Kessler of Jamestown. Those on 
the Executive Committee are, W. E. Briggs of Wa- 
terford, Pa.; Fred B. Lewis, of Falconer, N. Y.; L. 
L. Warner of Niobe, N. Y.; M. L. Waldorf, of Olean. 
Mr. Waldorf also was elected committeeman to serve 
with the Eastern Federation. The selection of the 
next convention city was left with the Executive 
Committee. 


NEW YORK DEALERS TO MEET 


In announcing the coming annual convention of 
the New York State Hay & Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion, Fred M. Williams of the Membership Com- 
mittee, says: : 


The seventeenth annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion will be held at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. 
Y., August 24 and 25, 1922. 

It is the desire of the officers to make this the 
most satisfactory meeting in the history of the As- 
sociation. This result can be attained only through 
a record attendance insuring the hearty co-operation 
of the members. 

Unsatisfactory business conditions and the light 
crop of hay in this and adjoining states in 1921 has 
been a serious handicap to the hay and grain ship- 
ping business. The changed conditions in the East 
during the past year, without doubt, have had their 
effect on Association affairs the same as practically 
everything else. 

The situation from a hay and grain crop standpoint 
has again reversed itself this year. The Eastern 
States and Canada will have an abundance of hay 
and grain for farm and market feeding, which means, 
with the beginning of the 1922 crop movement, the 
hay and grain business of the Eastern States will 
be back to where it was in 1920. There will be 
no necessity during the coming year to go to the 
Middle West for hay. 

With the prospect of a return to better conditions 
for the eastern and Canadian producer and _ shipper, 
the convention will offer an excellent opportunity to 
get together with the receivers of the principal mar- 
kets in anticipation of a return to normal or better 
business. During the past two years of business 
depression serious problems have been created for 
the men engaged in the hay business. Team work 
is needed to meet these problems and, without a full 
appreciation of the situation with constructive effort 
on the part of all concerned to solve these difficulties, 
we cannot hope to bring about, or arrive at, a return 
to our former satisfactory conditions. 

The determined efforts of the advocates of motor 
haulage to control the local transportation situation, 
together with the curtailment of business in general, 
has been the principal factor in the falling off of the 
demand for hay, particularly city consumption. This 
combination of circumstances has brought about a 
marketing condition which is far from healthy from 
a general business standpoint. An intelligent under- 
standing on the part of both shipper and receiver is 
necessary to bring about a proper adjustment to 
these new conditions. 

The yearly gathering of this Association offers 
the best opportunity that can be had for hay men to 
meet and discuss their problems and to seek a solu- 
tion of the difficulties confronting this business. 
Socially. an opportunity is presented through the me- 
dium of the Annual Banquet and the various social 
events offered by the Entertainment Committee for 
two days of pleasure relaxation for members. 

The banquets of the Association are without doubt 
the finest enjoyed by an organization in this state. 
The excellent menu provided, together with a _ pro- 
gram of exceptional entertainment and interest, in- 
sures a well spent enjoyable evening. 

The Ladies’ Committee of the convention has again 
arranged special features of entertainment for the 
families and friends of the members. It is hoped 
that the increasing interest shown of recent years 
by the families of the hay dealers in attending this 
vearly gathering will be continued this year, and 
that we may have another large family reunion. 

Transportation will again be featured and prom- 
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inent representatives of the Traffic Departments of 
the following railroads will be present: New York 
Central, Ontario & Western, Erie, Delaware & Hudson, 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia & Reading, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, New York, New Haven & Hartford, Rutland, 
Long Island, Maine Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Cen- 
tral Vermont, Boston & Maine, Grand Trunk, Canadian 
Pacific, Boston Albany, Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & 
Western, Lehigh & Hudson, Atlantic Coast Lines, 
Norfolk & Western. 

The members of this Association have in their 
keeping the production, shipping and marketing of 
the farm products of practically the greatest agricul- 
tural State in the Union. The Hastern and Southern 
States all look to New York State for their food sup- 
ply, animal and human. We are, therefore, expected 
to discharge our duty to these States with intelli- 
gence and fairness. To do this, the Convention offers 
us an opportunity for receiving the information, 
facts, statistics and the discussion necessary to the 
proper conduct of our business for the coming year. 

Your attendance at this Convention is solicited 
and required. 


SECRETARY RILEY SPEAKS HIS MIND 

Secretary Charles B. Riley of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Association, discussing the price paid by 
mills for wheat, recently said: 


Every harvest brings its troubles and not infre- 
quently they grow out of the competition between 
local mills and elevators, as in the absence of the 
recognition of mutual interests the miller frequently 
pays a price for wheat that makes it prohibitive for 
the shipper. 

All millers are entitled to the same basis of profit 
on grain handled as elevator men are entitled to, then 
they are entitled to the further profit for manufac- 
turing it into mill products so if they wish to aban- 
don the first profit and rely upon the manufacturers 
profit alone they can make it very difficult for grain 
shippers generally, for the high prices paid producers 
are heralded throughout the whole territory, even 40 
miles around. 

Now, one reason many millers insist on paying the 
higher price is because they have no interest in the 
success of elevator people. Human nature is pretty 
much the same in all classes of men and the miller 
being able to make the manufacturers’ profit is in 
position to make it uncomfortable for shippers who 
must go into a world competitive market. 

If all the elevator operators in this state would 
give all or the greater part of their trade in mill 


products to local and other Indiana mills, they would 


do much to create and maintain the co-operative 
spirit and the principle of “live and let live.’’ To 
be frank, why should the miller sacrifice anything to 
the elevator man who refuses to handle his product, 


but rather buys flour and other mill products from 


beyond the state lines? Would elevator men feel like 
sacrificing a share of their profits to the miller with- 
out any compensation by co-operation or otherwise? 
We have occupied the position of both the grain deal- 
er and the miller in days past and realize how anxious 
both are to keep going on a fair basis of profit. We 
also realize how millers desire the local or domestic 
sale of their products and how they naturally feel 
like resenting the activities of the local grain men in 
bringing in flour from other states, then come to the 
miller and ask him to protect the’ grain shippers in 
maintaining prices on a shipping basis. 

If every grain dealer would do his utmost to help 
build up the market for flour and other mill products 
produced in his community or the state even, the 
miller would be responsive to such fair treatment, but 
when the grain dealer ships in car lots or other lots 
of mill products produced many hundred miles away, 
then expects the local or Indiana millers to go along 
with him in purchase price, he is expecting more than 
conforms to human nature. Live and let live, get all 
the resentment and spirit of punishment out of your 
system and do unto others aS you would have them 
do unto you. 

Many grain dealers have vigorously resented the 
activities of the Grain Growers, Inc., on the theory 
that there was no profit but trouble only to come to 
the farmer and incidentally to the regular dealers 
who have their money invested in facilities designed 
to and with which they have given the producer good, 
efficient and economical service by the substitution of 
that questionable method of handling grain. The 
miller has a right to complain of the grain dealers 
who fail or refuse to co-operate with him in the use 
of his products. “Oh! consistency thou art a jewel, ue 
and we sometimes feel there is a dirth of such jewels 
among many business men. 

Let us renew the suggestion that grain dealers 
should go a long way 10 avert trouble that is too fre- 
quently inspired by independence, greed or lack of the 
eommon sense way of Joing business. 

This lecture will not fit every man and not appli- 
cable to every community, but it is none the less 
potent in many instances and grain dealers who nour- 
ish and foster the unfriendly attitude by their negli- 
gence or other means are to be adjudged as dead and 
not alive to their duty, interest or opportunity. Try 
it and let us see the result. Men are in the grain 
business for service and profit, not to gratify or 
furnish themselves with facilities and opportunities 
for striking at others. Such practices are unworthy, 
unprofitable and unjustified. 


GRAIN FROM SIOUX CITY 

In its decision on I. and S. No. 1509, proportional 
rates on grain and products from Sioux City to 
destinations in Louisiana and Texas, opinion No. 
7695, 69 I. C. C. 203-6, the Commission definitely 
placed Sioux ‘City in the list of Missouri River 
markets, entitled, as a primary market, to as favor- 
able a rate adjustment as Omaha and Kansas City, 
but no advantages over them. It held the carriers 
had not justified their proposal to give Sioux City 
proportional rates on grain and grain products, 5 
cents higher than those from Omaha. The Kansas 
City Board of Trade protested and brought about 
the suspension, because the disadvantage to Kansas 
City, according to the protestant’s contention, 
‘would have been just as great as that of Omaha. 
The proportionals would have applied to points in 
Louisiana on the Kansas City Southern, Louisiana 
& Arkansas and the St. Louis Southwestern, and 
in Texas on the Texarkana & Fort Smith and the 
St. Louis Southwestern of Texas. 

The question of rates from Sioux City in relation 
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to those from Omaha and Kansas City grew out of 
war-time adjustments, one result of which was to 
cause rates of grain from north of Kansas City to 
break at Omaha instead Kansas City. 

Transfer of the rate-breaking point from Omaha 
to Sioux City, the Commission said, would be to 
give the dealer at the rate-breaking point, a dis- 
tinct advantage. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for July: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce: 
Leer AP EE aor eaten empl 


sec- 


2 1921 92 92 

Wheat, bus.. 3,227,858 4,874,675 2,004,703 2,608,824 
Corn, bus... 1,983,663 272,648 2,360,407 1,122,927 
Oats, bus... 143,849 38,174 290,956 40 
Rarley. bus. 68,449 66,542 119,600 104,812 
(Rive, bus.... 980,384 1,037.742 1,224,846 722,168 
Malt. bus.... 92,090 5,833 67,193 Rees 
Millfeed, 

tons Waee cree Sereteierats 
Hay, tons.. 82 tants ve, E eoncttac 
Flour, bbls.. 86, 434 166, $48 20,944 56,475 


CAIRO—Reported by M. C. Culp, chief grain in- 
spector and weighmaster of the Board of Trade: 


—— Receipts—_, —Shipments——, 
22 921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus. 99,227 40,340 155,47 35.137 
Corn, bus... 419,745 58,112 368,252 54,051 
Oats, bus... 1,499,021 1,024,548 1,671,32€ 1,000,644 

CHICAGO—Reported by John R. Mauff, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: 

——Receipts———_, -—_-— Shipment ea 
1922 1921 1922 921 

Wheat, bus. 8,810,000 14,070.000 5,001.000 3. 921 100 
Corn, bus... 12.098,000 8,954,000 13,785,000 11.277,000 
Oats, bus... 6,276,000 10,722,000 5,482,000 5,199,000 
Barley, bus. 529,000 52.000 163.000 242.000 
Rve, bus.. 353,000 944,000 53,000 87,000 
Timothy Seed, 

Ibs. 119,000 579,000 423,000 1,001,000 
Clover Seed, 

lbs. 77,000 84,000 133,000 269,000 
Other Grass. 

Seed Ibs... 823,000 361,000 190,000 1,290,000 
Flax Seed 

bus; 53, 106,000 124,000 : Aras ae | 
Hay, tons.. 7.050 8,231 5S1 203 
Flour, bbls. 804,000 919,000 683,000 573,000 


CINCINNATI—Reported by D. J. Schuh, executive- 
secretary of the Cincinnati Grain & Hav Exchange: 
—————Receipts——_—_,, ———Shipments——_, 
1 


929 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus. 764,400 983.000 391,20) 358,800 
Corn, bus..: 802,400 242.400 225,600 974.200 
Cats ot busi. 228.000 560,000 136,000 228.000 
Rarley. bus. 9.100 eye shire abe ne 
Rye, bus.... 10,800 "37,200 6,000 
Visite Miley aja 5,830 4.720 aoe 
Feed, tons.. 1,320 1,350 


DENVER—Reported by C. B. Raker, secretary of 
the Grain Exchange. 


Com name mo i aS 
1922 


1921 1922 

Wheat, cars pia ys 115 16 21 
Corn, cars... 191 139 LYE 60 
Oats. cars.. 68 31 3 20 
Rarley, cars 100 11 ae: a 
Rye. cars... 1 oa 
Kaffir Corn, 

bus weno tt ee 20 Si 30 
Hay} tons.. 85 101 se Pe, 

DULUTH—Reported bv Charles FEF. MacDonald, 


secretary of the Board of Trade: 
—m—Receipts———_ ST ey ne ae 


1922 1921 

Wheat, bus. 2,210.947 3,462,977 3.019.087 3,122.177 
Corn, ‘bus... 1,690,006 418,559 2,029,062 595.501 
Oats, bus... 435.229 185,129 504,428 598,028 
Barley. bus. 278.289 461,994 249.635 459,761 
Rve, bus.... 466,789 509,223 541,759 350,717 
Flax Seed, 

DUS, Hea 80,678 657,611 165,191 932,315 

FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported by HE. A. Ursell, 


statistician of the Board of Griin Commissioners: 


REE ae CET Sh iene an 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Wheat. bus. 5,420,203 4,248,408 14, 564, Bee ar 879 
Gorny VbUussan. 4.265 161,802 4,333 
Oats, bus.. 2,854,487 5,457.381 1, 176. 661 5, 970, 581 
Rarley. bus 709,531 1,267,633 £007,963 1.283.065 
Rye.” huss 172,075 80,939 191,081 102,499 
Flax Seed, 

DUS. 193,612 506,659 204,418 336,575 
Mixed Grain, 

Ibs. ...... 1,741,405 1,856,380 390,230 552,731 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, 


secretary of the Board of Trade: 


————Receipts———_, -—-—Shipments——_, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus. 1,410.000 1,908,400 300.000 1,223,400 
Corn, bus... 1,028,000 - 809,200 628.000 751,800 
Oats, _bus.a< 788.000 2,382,000 423.000 1,818.000 
Rve, bus.. 164,000 222,600 25,400 214,200 
Flour, bbis., 
mie Arie 46.880 32,386 


KANSAS’ crTy—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 


m—Receipts——_,, ROLL ecg 


1921 1922 

Wheat. bus. 11,372,400 19,183,500 6,381,450 8,255.250 
Corn, bus... 1,051,250 1,418,750 1,216,250 1,542,500 
Oats. bus... 448,800 562,700 235,500 121,500 
Rarley. bus. 64,500 112,500 86,100 106.400 
Rye!) bus... 9,900 12,100 9,900 6,600 
Kaffir Corn, 

DUS: nan 149,600 234,300 173,000 335,000 
Hay, tons... 15,372 14,71 3,636 4.500 
Flour, bbis.. 73,450 73,125 449.475 445.575 


LOS ANGELES—Reported by M. D. Thiebaud, sec- 
retary of the Grain Exchange: 


mm Receipts———_, -——_Shipments—_,, 
F 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, cars. 231 Hotes 
Corn, ‘cars.. 119 78 
Oats, cars.. 13 18 
Barley, cars 170 106 
Rye, cars pti 2 
Bran, cars.. 80 52 
Flour, cars... 142 D2 elon 


123 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 
Receipts REEL CT. PTT ERR: 
1921 


A. Plumb, secretary 


1922 1921 922 
Wheat, bus.. 134,400 1,652,400 169,200 1,140,643 
Corn, bus... 1,377,675 2,339,550 1,280,383 2,430,235 
Oats, bus... 1,576,115 2,576,110 1,181,512 808,630 
Barley, bus.. 636,740 781,770 383,202 289,610 
Rye, bus... 96,220 176,530 135,670 67,789 
OER Seed, 
60,000 448,144 3, 

Clover Seed, ee 

lbs. 9,912 8,650 178,983 196,495 
Malt, bus.. 83,600 72,200 607,800 $58,904 
Flax Seed, 

PUSS eis 45,810 69,000 9,572 3,522 
Feed, tons 11,200 10,660 13,351 23,100 
Hay, tons... 1,435 408 Lith 360 
Flour, bbls.. 258,900 121,210 147,416 94,220 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. W. Maschke, stat- 
istician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
arorr Ope Gera Gast Ga 
L927 


922 1921 1 

Wheat, bus. 6,003,380 7,798,970 2,587,560 3,899,130 
Corn, ‘bus... 806,490 "401,200 2'060,020 °472/620 
Oats, bus.... 1,557,600 2,436,040 2571210 476.680 
Barley, bus.. (637,950 ‘(991,730 9027190 1,1227320 
Rye, bus.... 592,780 426,000 2897916 263,320 
Bie Seed, 

Mstions. 42 154,000 343,000 51,210 113,83 

Hay, tons. 2733 895 35 ie: 
Flour, bbls.. 78,578 83,110 1,432,416 1,168,996 


MONTREAL—Reported by J. Stanle Cook, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: i 


A age a Va IPE tam (ra Dine ae 
1921 


1922 1921 

Wheat, bus..10,472,734 4,092,625 10,057,814 4,319,517 
Corn, bus.... 4,616,904 7,950,259 5,223'154 6 547,590 
Oats, bus.... 2,719,808 4,308,303 2,644,845 3,522,844 
Barley, bus. . 882,731 652,231 882,524 562,581 
Rye, bus... 240,551 324,416 1,241,174 718,556 
Flax Seed,bus. 89,282 ZS, SOOM teehee esc eey a Te y 
Hay, bales... 61,762 18,912 10,876 4,215 
Flour, sacks, 

140 Ibs.. 285,458 386,947 436,961 489,940 

NEW ORLEANS—Reported by G. S. Colby, chief 


grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 


Trade, Ltd. 
m——Receipts——_,, Say ments 
1922 1921 "1922. 

Wheat, bus. 6, 351, 259 
Corn, bus... 441,150 
Oats, Vbusn: 28,580 
Barley, bus. 36,346 
Rye, bus. 25,714 


NEW YORK CITY—Reported by H. Heinzer, statis- 
tician of the Produce Exchange: 
o——Receipts——_, -— Shipments—_ 


1922 1921 192 

Wheat, bus.. 4,851,600 2,556,700 4, 402,000 - 1,537,000 
Corn, ‘bus.... 2,372,500 1,378,655 2,065,000 1,550,000 
Oats, bus.... 2,989,875 942,954 3,354,000 672,000 
Barley, bus.. 812,700 793,300 545,000 850,000 
Rye, bus... 1,425,600 71,200 924,000 123,000 
Clover Seed, 

DASSe OS .s 417 202 137 
Flax Seed, 

DUSH 8 este 538,500 280,512 Set Aiea 

Bales Bales" 

Hay, tons... 10,916 8,348 1,794 392 
Flour, bbls.. 724,446 913,650 261,000 603,000 


OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester Secretary 
of the Grain Exchange: 
m—Receipts——_, ———Shipments——_, 


1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus. 3,628,800 6,236,400 1,871,800 2,931,600 
Corn, bus... 2,118,200 1,526,000 2,328,200 1,656,200 
Oats, bus.... 1,344, 000 830,000 1,246,000 514,000 
Barley, bus. 36,800 647800 25,600 39,600 
Rye, bus. 25,200 60,500 32,200 31,900 
PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary 


of the Board of Trade: 


Gea bon 7——Shipments——_, 


19:22 1 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus. 1,077,750 454,400 570,300 426,400 
Corn, bus... 1,116,100 702,800 986,550 193,050 
Oats,” bus..:.. 1,313,500 686,860 4,169,100 415,200 
Barley, bus. 143,600 126,600 14,000 25,200 
Ryes Jbusi on: 7,200 7,250 7,200 13,200 
Mill Feed, 

TOMS tee selene a 360 2,800 15,928 10,100 
Hay, tons. 2,450 300 520 120 
Flour, bbls.. 192800 159,600 184,200 153,400 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by S. S. Daniels, statis- 
tician of the Commercial Exchange: 
Gane Tan a i ea 
921 


1921 1922 
Wheat, bus. 3,593,905 2,130,799 3,249,576 1,483,038 
Corn; bus..< 910,569 393,563 873,592 574,818 
Oats, bus.... 153,581 223,608 Siva Syauserote 
Barley, bus. 1,601 1,241 Abyitdio'c SSE Pic 
Rye, bus.... 20,848 4,843 19,949 aac 
Flour, bbls.. 204,986 224,714 27,998 45,557 


St. LOUIS—Reported by Eugene Smith, 
of the Merchants’ Exchange: 
mm Receipts———_, 


secretary 


—Shipments——\, 
2 9 


1922 1921 1922 2 

Wheat, bus. 5,149,844 ,767,576 2,813,160 4,682,210 
Corn, bus... 3,324,40 1,755,000 2,317,835 1,432,130 
Oats, bus... 2,588,000 2,316,000 1,873,275 1,254,490 
Barley, bus. 65,600 69,125 31,290 26,010 
Rye, bus.... 48,400 22,047 23,3406 5,070 
Kaffir Corn, 

iS lt aicie os 4,800 88,750 12,510 65,160 
Hay, tons... 6,668 8,427 2,765 2,035 
Flour, bbls.. 330,060 490,210 422,300 546,005 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by H. C. Bunker, 
inspector of the Chamber of Commerce: 


——— Receipts———_, -——_-Shipments——_, 
1922 1921 


chief 


1921 1922 
Wheat, tons. 5,148 2,620 Meroe cast 
Corn, tons.. 1,043 378 
Oats, tons. 1,127 2,888 
Barley, tons 50,767 23,455 
Bran, tons.. 257 254 
Hay, tons.... 6,673 8,152 
Beans, sacks. 29,296 BOAO atlas pit  chys seater 
TOLEDO—Reported by A. A. Gassaway, secretary 
of the Produce Exchange: 
m—Receipts——__,, -——_ ee aa 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wheat, bus. 1,087,800 1,069,000 128,255 92,730 
Corn, bus... 141,250 152,500 120/210 202,685 
Oats, bus. 200,900 608,850 83,835 124,040 
Barley, bus ,60 7,200 te okirate 1,250 
Rye, bus.... 38,400 121,200 7,680 17,455 
Timothy Seed, 

ick? Sie 12 36 1,827 1,781 
anor Seed, 

ba 102 126 690 
ee Seed, 

DAES) CLs. 349 aby 4 236 242 
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CANADA 

The Quaker Oats Company is to erect a 50,000- 
bushel elevator at Laura, Sask. 

A grain elevator and 100-barrel mill are being 
erected at Gravelbourg, Sask., by J. N. Coupal & 
Son. 

The Union Grain Company, Ltd., has been regis- 
tered at Winnipeg, Man., with a capital stock of 
$50,000, to do business in Saskatchewan. 


The Ruthenian Farmers Elevator Company, Ltd., 
has been registered with a capital stock of $250,- 
000 to engage in business in Saskatchewan. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is going 
out of the grain elevator business according to G. 
Hall, its vice-president. The railway still owns one 
elevator at Fort William but expects to relinquish 
control in the near future. 


A new addition is to be built to the Hlevator O 
of the N. M. Paterson Grain Company of Fort 
William, Ont. The new house will be of 1,000,000 
bushels’ capacity and will be served by the present 
workhouse of Elevator O. The Fegles Construc- 
tion Company, Ltd., has the contract for the build- 
ing. 

Wheat. storage bins and cleaning room are be- 
ing erected at Niagara Falls, Ont., for the Cana- 
dian Shredded Wheat Company of Niagara Falls. 
These are of concrete and when completed will 
give storage capacity of 250,000 bushels and clean- 
ing capacity of 250 bushels. The building will be 
completed October 1 at an estimated cost of $152,- 
000. 


EASTERN 


A grain elevator is to' be built at Manchester, 
N. Y., by James Hosey, a produce dealer. 


Joseph Cox has sold his grain elevator and ware- 
house at Fall River, Mass., to A. B. Haas for the 
consideration of $20,000. 


The grain, feed and coal business of M. C. Dietz 
& Son at Mechanicsburg, Pa., is to be conducted 
under the name of M. C. Dietz & Sons. 

Capitalized at $5,000, the Sohn Hay & Grain Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I. and J. Sohn and H. Siegel are interested. 


A grain and feed business has been opened in 
Upper Darby, Pa., by Wright & Taylor. They were 
formerly with V. E. Bond in the grain business. 

The business of the Oscar Holway Company at 
Auburn, Maine, has been purchased by the J. B. 
Ham Company, grain merchants of Lewiston, 
Maine. 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Anchor Grain Company 
has been incorporated at Buffalo, N. Y. George A. 
Sutherland, Fred E. Wolf and Fred W. Moser are 
interested. 

To deal in grain, hay and feed, the George Methe 
Company has been incorporated at Springfield, 
Mass., capitalized at $10,000. George Methe, I. N. 
Methe, Victor A. Methe and Conrad Methe are in- 
terested. 


To conduct a wholesale grain, feed, flour and coal 
business, the D. G. Stark Company, Inc., was in- 
corporated at Hamilton, N. Y. Its capital stock is 
$25,000. Daniel G. Stark, R. F. Stark and Mary 
E. Stark are interested. 


The businesses of George W. Haxton. & Son of 
Oakfield, N. Y., and Emmons A. Bell, grain and 
feed merchants of Springville, N. Y., have been con- 
solidated. The company will operate a chain of 
grain and feed warehouses in western New York. 
Mr. Ball will be manager at Oakfield. 

To deal in grain, cereals, etc., the Burrows & 
Burrows, Inc., was incorporated at Clarence, Erie 
County, N. Y. Lorenzo Burrows, L. F. Robinson 
and Albert Stover, Jr., are interested in the firm. 
The capital stock of the company is $25,000. 

Additional concrete storage tanks are to be built 
by the Western Maryland Railway Company at 
its Port Covington, Md., Elevator with capacity 
of 2,000,000. It will bring the capacity of the house 
to more than 5,000,000 bushels. Pier improvements, 
workhouse, addition, etc., are now nearing comple- 
tion. 

Recognizing the fact that terminal grain facilities 
are essential to the development of a port and in 
consequence of benefit to the railroad entering that 
port, the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company 
has announced its intention to construct a modern 
elevator at Port Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa. Walter 
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K. Woolman, president of the Commercial Exchange, 
says that he expects that the house will be of not 
less than 3,500,000 bushels’ capacity. 

W. H. Garland has retired from the grain and 
hay business which he has conducted for over 50 
years at Gloucester, Mass. Ernest E. Hodkins has 
purchased the business. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 

A new elevator is being erected at Snover, Mich., 
for the Snover Farm Bureau Local. 

A grain and hay business has been started at 
Prairie Depot, Ohio, by Pugh & Adams. 

The elevator of the Morrice Grain & Bean Com- 
pany of Morrice, Mich., has been repaired and en- 
larged. 

The J. E. Skeoch Elevator at Coral, Mich., has 
been leased by Gould & Son of Sandlake, Mich., 
for one year. 

A. D. Jeffrey has succeeded Bert Ellis as man- 
ager of the Albion Farmers Elevator Company of 
Albion, Mich. 

The Castalia Elevator & Supply Company of Cas- 
talia, Ohio, has increased its capital stock from 
$15,000 to $25,000. 

The capital stock of the Rockford Grain Com- 
pany at Rockford, Ohio, has been increased from 
$35,000 to $45,000. 

The elevator of the Coates Company at Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, has been sold by it to the C. & S. 
Farmers Exchange. 

The capital stock of the Farm Products Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., has been decreased 
from $200,000 to $50,000. 

The C. E. Depuy Elevator at Pontiac, Mich., is 
being rebuilt. The new one will cost $25,000 and 
will be of reinforced concrete construction. 

The interest of W. T. Palmer in the Tamah Co- 
operative Grain Company of Tamah (Celina p. 0.), 
Ohio, has been purchased by J. E. Stayman. 

A new elevator is under course of construction 
at Pewamo, Mich., by James DeVarn & Sons. The 
new house will be used exclusively for wheat and 
beans. 

A 15-ton Fairbanks Truck Scale is being installed 
by Swisher, Weber & Co., grain dealers of West 
Jefferson, Ohio. A new office building will also 
be erected. 

The Teagle Grain & Supply Company of West 
Park, Ohio, was incorporated, capitalized at $15,- 
000. <A. J. Teagle, Henry L. Jollay, H. L. Par- 
menter, I. M. Grolle and D. K. Henderson are in- 
terested. ~ |) BER) 

The Bad Axe Grain Company has purchased the 
elevator of the Wallace Company at Port Austin, 
Mich. The company will carry a full line of ce 
ment, coal, flour, salt, etc. Anthony Goretski will 
be manager. 


INDIANA 

Robert A. Dale has sold his elevators at Win- 
chester, Ind. 

The elevator at Cowan, Ind., is being managed by 
Floyd Myers of Middletown, Ind. 

A 20-ton scale has been installed at Mellott, Ind., 
by McCardle & Page, grain dealers. 

The interest of John Hazelrigg in the elevator 
at New Lisbon, Ind., has been sold by him. 

A. BE. Betts & Son have purchased the elevator of 
the Farmers Elevator Company at Muncie, Ind. 

The capital stock of the Goodrich Hay & Grain 
Company of Winchester, Ind., has been increased to 
$250,000. 

The Blish Milling Company has purchased the 
elevator of the Kelley Flour & Grain Exchange at 
Alert, Ind. 

Electric power has been installed in the Smith 
& Ackels Elevator at Hobbs, Ind., replacing its 
steam plant. 

A 20-ton scale has been installed in the elevator 
of the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Grain Company at 
Wingate, Ind. 

The Petersburg Milling Company’s elevator at 
Petersburg, Ind., has been completed. It is an 
ironclad cribbed structure equipped with motor 
power. 


Four concrete storage tanks are being built at: 


North Manchester, Ind., by Syler & Syler to be con- 


at Chatten (r. f. d. Golden), Ill. 
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ducted in connection with their elevator which they 
recently purchased from the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany. 

A modern house is to be erected at Poseyville, 
Ind., by P. Reising & Son whose elevator was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

The Andreas Lumber Company of Hanna, Ind., 
has remodeled the elevator at Bee Grove, Ind. It 
includes four wooden silos, studded. 

The Sowash Grain Elevator at Middletown, Ind., 
has been purchased by the Shirley Bros. They 
will handle grain, seeds, feed, coal, salt, etc. 

A concrete building is being erected at Elkhart, 
Ind., by A. L. and John O. Hellman from which 
they will conduct a grain, flour, feed, and coal bus- 
iness. 

Operations are about to be started in the new ele 
vator of the Sheldon Elevator Company of Sheldon, 
Ill., at Effner (Sheldon, Ill., p. 0.), Ind. It will have 
a capacity of 10,000 bushels. 

The Jamestown Mill & Hlevator at Jamestown, 
Ind., have been remodeled by the Newton Busen- 
bark Grain Company cf Crawfordsville. The Bus- 
enbark company brought the property at receiver’s 
sale. 

A company composed of P. H. Goodrich, Claude 
Barnes and L. H. Biddinger has purchased a new 
grain elevator at Linwood, near Anderson, Ind. 
The company also operates an elevator at Chester- 
field. 

The S. Van Steenburg Elevator at Manson 
(Frankfort p. 0.), Ind., has been purchased by 
Seager, Betts & Ward. They nave taken posses- 
sion and are operating as the Miller Grain Com- 
pany. 


ILLINOIS 


The Armour Grain Company is improving its ele- 
vator located at Davis Junction, Ill. 


The Bader & Co., elevator at Adair, Ill., is under 
the management of Harry Maxwell of Rushville. 


Overhauling and repairing is being done to the 
elevator of the Cheney Grove Grain Company of 
Ottawa, Ill. 


J. W. Turner succeeds H. C. Luckenbill as man- 
ager of the Argenta Grain & Milling Company of 
Argenta, Il. 

The capital stock of the Wayne Bros. Grain Com- 
pany at Delavan, Ill., has been decreased from $36,- 
000 to $6,000. 


The elevator at Tolono, Ill., recently purchased 
by Walter Moore is to be conducted under the man- 
agement of Leland Moore. 


The elevator of the Brocton Elevator Company, 
Brocton, Ill., is to be rebuilt next spring. The 
elevator burned on July 1. 


The Consolidated Grain & Feed Company, a co- 
partnership, has been formed at Decatur, IIl., by 
EH. G. Rasbach and John Lumpp. 


Electric motors are to replace the steam engines 
in the elevator of the Girard Elevator Company, 
Girard, Ill., owned by J. J. Shutt & Son. 


The Reardon Elevator at Osman, IIl., has been 
purchased by the Lotus Farmers Elevator and will 
be operated as a branch office by the purchasers. 


M. B. Hyde has taken over Guy T. Stevenson’s in- 
terests as manager in Davis Bros. & Stevenson at 
La Rose, Ill., and will be manager of the business. 


L. C. Canham, G. C. Canhem and H. A. Canham 
have incorporated at Virden, IIll., as the Virden Mill 
& Elevator Company. Its capital stock is $50,000. 


A grain elevator will probably be erected at Coul- 
terville, Randolph County, Ill., by the Coulterville 
Co-operative Elevator & Warehouse Company, Inc. 

The H. C. Cole Milling Company has completed 
its new 350,000-bushel elevator at Chester, Ill. It 
is of reinforced concrete construction and is mod- 
ern in every way. 

Capitalized at $16,000, the Chatten Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Company has been incorporated 
The company will 
deal in grain, feed, salt, coal, hay and produce. D. 
W. McClintock, R. Haschemeyer, J. Janssen, M. J. 
Suss and Charles W. Miller are interested. 

The Mackinaw Grain Company was recently or- 
ganized at Mackinaw, Ill. The company purchased 
the elevators of the Mackinaw Grain & Stock Com- 
pany at Mackinaw and Walnut Wood; Walker & 
Eliff at Mackinaw and Allentown; Walker, Viemont 
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& Co., Mackinaw, Lilly and Allentown; Clarence 
Wilson Elevator, Walnut Wood; Puterbaugh-Walker 
Company at Mackinaw. 

The Piatt County Soya Bean Co-operative Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Monticello, Ill., cap- 
italized at $50,000. The company will manufac- 
ture and deal in products of soy beans, oils, feed 
meals, fertilizer, flour, ete. 

A. Aden, Arthur Tenhaeff, Albert Alexander, J. 
H. Meints, N. Bushboom have incorporated at La 
Prairie, Ill., as the La Prairie Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company. Its-capital stock is $10,000. 
The firm will deal in grain, feed, hay, etc. 

The St. Francisville Farmers Elevator Company 
has been incorporated at St. Francisville, Ill., and 
has purchased the Piel & Baker Elevator there and 
will engage in buying and selling grain, feed, flour, 
mill products, and coal. M. Fitzgerald will be in 
charge. 

The grain elevators at Arlington and Clarion, 
Ill., have been purchased by Charles Gallagher of 
Mendota. Mr. Gallagher already operates the ele- 
vator at Meriden. Edw. O’Brien assisted by John 
P. Schneider will have the management of the Ar- 
jington and Clarion elevators. 


WESTERN 


Improvements are being made to the Equity Ele- 
vator located at Seibert, Colo. 


A wheat warehouse, modern in every detail, is 
being erected at Pomeroy, Wash. 


The Farmers Union Grain & Supply Company of 


Latah, Wash., has been dissolved. 


Fred Wirick is now manager of the Crook, Colo., 
elevator of the Lexington Mill & Elevator Company. 

The Imperial Elevator at Dodson, Mont., has 
been opened by William Andrus who operated the 
plant last year. 

Capitalized at $75,000, the San Fernando Grain 
& Supply Company has been incorporated at San 
Fernando, Calif. 

The Montana Elevator Company has purchased 
the property of the J. G. Waldron Elevator Company 
at Winifred, Mont. 

The Wagley Elevator at Platner, Colo., has been 
purchased by the Nebraska-Colorado Grain Com- 
pany of Peetz, Colo. 

A new drive scale has been installed in the 
Uniontown, Wash., grain warehouse of the Seattle 


. Grain Company. 


W. L. Wilson who has been in the grain business 
for 12 years has taken over the business of Gordon 
T. Shaw, Portland, Ore. 


The Great Western Elevator at Hatton, Mont., has 
been purchased by Elmer Asking and R. Dean who 
are remodeling it into a potato warehouse. 


The elevator of the T. C. Power Company at 
Helena, Mont., has been completed. Hight new bins 
have been added and feed mill installed. 


A new dump scale has been installed in the 
elevator of the P. F. Brown Elevator Company at 
Moore, Mont. The scale has capacity of 10 tons. 


The Northern Grain & Warehouse Company of 
Portland, Ore., has opened the Farmers Elevator at 
Hardin, Mont., for business with C. A. Wolcott man- 
ager. 

W. W. White is in charge of the Farmers Hleva- 
tor at Moccasin, Mont., which is to be operated 
under lease by the State Elevator Company of Cas- 
cade. 


The Crowther Bros. Milling Company of Malad, 
Idaho, has installed a Mettler Wonder Grain 
Cleaner, manufactured by the Weller Manufacturing 
Company. 

The Riggs-Mikkelson Grain Company has leased 
the Farmers Union Elevator & Warehouse at Pendle- 
ton, Ore. The company will conduct grain buying 
and hay business. 

Mr. Milligan is succeeded as manager of the In- 
ternational Elevator at Plentywood, Mont., by 
George Lingren who for six years has been in busi- 
ness at Richey, Mont. 

John B. Goodman is succeeded as manager of the 
Imperial Elevator at Frazer, Mont., by B. W. Bron- 


son of Glasgow. Mr. Goodman will have charge of” 


an elevator at Gilford, Mont. 


The grain warehouse of Maurice J. Goodheart at 
Porterville, Calif., has been sold by him to Allen 
Leslie. The new purchase is in the grain business 
and will open this house immediately. 

The Seattle Grain Company of Seattle, Wash., 
with G. P. Wales general manager at Seattle and 
A. J. Haile, superintendent at Spokane, Wash., is 
again operating its line of warehouses and eleva- 
tors. ‘ 

The Four States Seed & Grain Company has been 
reorganized at Clayton, N. M., and has made plans 
for the rebuilding of the elevator which burned a 
few weeks ago. It will be ready the latter part of 
August. z 

The property of the Portales Mill & Elevator 
Company at Portales, N. M., has been sold by C. 
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O. Leach & Sons to the Cramer Mill & Elevator 
Company of Clovis, N. M. The’ Cramer company 
operates two elevators and a mill at Clovis and 
elevators in New Mexico and 'Texas. 


The Farmers Exchange & Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Yuma, Colo., is again in business. The 
company closed down about a year ago and rented 
its elevator to the Shannon Grain Company. 


The Seattle Grain Company has resumed busi- 
ness operations at Ralston, Wash. The company’s 
elevators and warehouses were formerly leased by 
the Northwestern Dock & BHElevator Company of 
Portland. 


W. C. Wilkes is now president and general man- 
ager of the United Grain Company. Mr. Wilkes 
was formerly manager of the Ravalli Mills, Mis- 
soula, Mont., for the Northern Grain & Warehouse 
Company. 

P. S. Brown has purchased an interest in the 
Ryer Grain Company of Seattle, and has been 
elected to office of treasurer. Mr. Brown was for- 
merly manager of the Albers Bros. Milling Company 
ot Seattle. 


The Equity Elevator at Ross Fork, Mont., has 
been purchased by farmers around there and will 
be operated under the name of the Ross Fork Ele- 
vator Company. The latter company has filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation. 

A 25,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at 
Scobey, Mont., for the Smith Tyner Company. It 
will be equipped with a 10-horsepower Fairbanks 
“ZZ HEngine, 1,200-bushel automatic scale, double 
truck lift and cleaner. 


‘The Independent Elevator Company of Grass 
Range, Mont., has been merged into the Montana 
& Dakota Grain Company with M. J. Dunn of Min- 
neapolis principal owner. George Wright is still 
manager of the elevator. 

The Poultrymen’s Grain & Supply Company of 
Van Nuys, Calif., with which the Van Nuys Feed 
& Fuel Company has been merged, has been incor- 
porated there, capitalized at $50,000. L. W. Serrell, 
is president and M. R. Holmes, secretary. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


The M. C. McCaffrey Elevator at Covington, 
Okla., is to be repaired. 


The Claussing Grain Company is erecting a 10,- 
000-bushel iron clad elevator at Cleo Springs, Okla. 


The Texas Mill & Elevator Company is to build 
a, frame warehouse costing $2,500 at Abilene, Texas, 


A granary and warehouse are being erected at 
Arlington, Texas, by the Doggett Grain Company. 


Kenneth Parlour is succeeded as manager of the 
Billings Grain & Supply Company at Billings, Okla., 
by A. R. Smith. 

A 250-barrel mill and 25,000-bushel elevator are 
to be erected at Thomas, Okla., for the Thomas 
Mill & Grain Company. 


R. H. Doak is succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Grain & Supply Company of Greenfield, 
Okla., by F. HE. Greenfield. 

W. R. Fields is conducting a grain business at 
San Antonio, Texas. He was formerly associated 
with the Webster Company. 


The Thompson Grain Company has purchased 
the elevator and warehouse of the Lowrey Grain 
Company at Houston, Texas. 


The Farmers Co-operative Company of Hrick, 
Okla., has changed its name to the Erick Wheat 
Growers Elevator Company. 


D. D. Hull, Jr., is president and Thomas B. Wolfe, 
secretary of the Mother State Mill & Grain Com- 
pany of Roanoke, Va., which is capitalized at $100,- 
000. 


The Dunn Wheat Company has been incorporated 
at Lexington, Ky., capitalized at $100,000. Jeff 
T., Jack H. Dunn and W. B. Maynard are inter- 
ested. 


The Slaton Grain & Coal Company has been in- 
corporated at Slaton, Texas, capitalized at $20,000. 
R. H. Tudor, Lee Tudor and J. M. Simmons are 
interested. 


The Farmers Co-operative Association of Eldo- 
rado, Okla., has decreased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $50,000. The association handles grain, 
hay, flour, feed, etc. 


The business of the Watts McCurry Flour & 
Grain Company at Fort Smith, Ark., has been 
moved to the building formerly occupied by the 
Durrett Flour & Grain Company. 


A. E. Ayres and V. A. Rushing have dissolved 
the partnership which operated at Denver, Tenn., 
as the Duck River Grain Company. Mr. Rushing 
will operate the business hereafter. 


To deal in farm products, the Godwin-Jones Com- 
pany, Inc., of Houston, Texas, has been incorpor- 
ated, capitalized at $100,000. Herbert Godwin, T. 
S. Lubbock and H. L. Gosman are interested, 

Capitalized at $25,000, the Wonder State Grain 
& Poultry Supply Company has been incorporated 
at Little Rock, Ark. The firm will be controlled 
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by Marion Jacobson, who recently resigned from 
the Brown-Oglesby Company. It opened around 
the first of August. 


The Carroll Grain Company has leased a building 
at Waxahachie, Texas, from which it will conduct 
a wholesale grain, flour, meal and produce business. 

The Pitts-Wells Grain Company of Broken Arrow, 
Okla., is going to build*a grain elevator at Ket- 
chum, Okla., replacing the Spradin Elevator which 
was destroyed by fire about a year ago. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


The W. M. Ross Elevator at Gibbon, Neb., has 
been entirely rebuilt. 


A new foundation has been put under the Farm- 
ers Elevator at Winnebago, Neb. 


A new elevator has been opened at Zeandale, 
Kan., by Fielding & Stephenson. 

The J. C. Ware Grain Company at Quitman, Mo., 
is succeeded by Booker & Ware. 


A new elevator is being erected at Elbing, Kan., 
by the Larabee Elevator Company. 


Capitalized at $12,000, the Home Elevator Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Liberal, Kan. 

A. J. Calvin has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator at Hardy, Neb. 

The Nebraska Colorado Grain Company has ap- 
pointed O. D. Badger at Hemingford, Neb., agent. 


The elevator of the Vance Grain Company at 
Waldron, Kan., is to be operated by Price Young. 


The O. T. Haun Hlevator at Freeport, Kan., has 
been purchased by Charles Burlis cf Anthony, Kan. 


A new set of scales has been installed by the 
La Grange Elevator Company of La Grange, Mo. 


An automatic truck dump is being installed in 
the Palisade Equity Union at Hayes Center, Neb. 


Electric power has been installed by the Bushton 
Grain Company of Bushton, Kan., to run its ele- 
vator. 


The elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Associa- 
tion at Elk Creek, Neb., is being rebuilt at a cost 
of $7,500. 

A half interest in the Pawnee Grain Company at 


Pawnee City, Neb. has been purchased by Bert 
Etchison. 


J. B. Thompson is now manager of the Duff Grain 
Company of Syracuse, Neb. He came from Glen 
Elder, Kan. 

Joe Raines has purchased the elevator of the 
Farmers Co-operative Company at Olcott (r. f. d. 
Turon), Kan. 


The Association Elevator at Lebo, Kan., has been 
leased by J. L. Jones and T. R. Evans. They took 
charge July 1. 


Operations have been resumed in the elevator of 
the Central Granaries at Geneva, Neb. William 
Hinkle is manager. 


The interest of Bide Hinds in the Broughton Ele- 
vator at Clay Center, Kan., has been sold by him to 
the Carson interests. 

A new 15,000-bushel elevator is being erected at 
Eustis, Neb., by C. B. Seldomridge. He has razed 
his old elevator there. 

The Currie Grain Company of Bradshaw, Neb., 
has leased its elevator and coal sheds there to the 
Gilbert Grain Company. 


Emil Teichgraeber’s elevator at Olmitz, Kan., is 
to be operated this year under the name of the 
K. B. R. Milling Company. 


Edw. Francel, D. O. Forbes, and others have in- 
corporated at Palmer, Neb., as the Farmers Union 
Co-operative Association. 

The Farmers Elevator & Supply Company is be- 
ing reorganized at Archie, Mo. W. J. Straley and 
E. W. Hodges are interested. 


Capitalized at $10,000, the Farmers Union Co- 
operative Association has been incorporated at 
Neutral (r. f. d. Columbus), Kan. 


The elevator of J. F. Gregory & Sons of Byron 
at Munden, Kan., is being remodeled and enlarged. 
An Office also will be erected. 


The Jones Rogers Grain Company of Voda 
(Collyer p. 0.), Kan., is succeeded in business there 
by the Robinson Wyatt Grain Company. 


The Luehrmann Hay & Grain Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has changed its name to that of the 
Luehrmann Milling & Grain Company. 


The C. C. Isley Elevator at Charleston, Kan., 
has been purchased by A. Hewes. George Glenn 
has had charge of the elevator for years. 


A new elevator is to be erected at Windsor, Mo., 
by Walter Petty, owner of the Petty Miil & Ele- 
vator which was destroyed by fire some time ago. 


The T. B. Hord Elevator at Tamora, Neb., has 
been leased by the Nye-Schneider Grain Company 
ang will be under the management of Charles Gem- 

er. 


The grain business of A. D. Richter conducted 
at. Salina, Kan., as the Richter Grain’ Company 
has been sold to O. F. Hoopes of Lucas, Kan. Mr. 
Richter has. taken over the management of the 
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office of the John Hayes Grain Company at Salina. 
R. L. Phelps and H. Graves are in charge of the 
O. F. Hoopes Grain Company. 


Capitalized at $50,000, the Farmers Grain Ele- 
yvator Company has been incorporated at Butler, Mo. 


The elevator at Cummings, Kan., has been pur- 
chased by O. D. Amend, who will operate as the 
Cummings Grain Company. 


L. F. Ellermeier operator of the grain elevator at 
Swanton, Neb., has equipped his elevator with an 
Ellis Grain Drier of 250 bushels capacity per hour. 

A motor is to be installed in the Equity Ele- 
vator at Bloomington, Neb. to furnish power. It 
is also proposed to install a feed grinder at the 
elevator. 

Walter Allstun is no longer manager of the Mis- 
sissippi County Elevator Company at East Prairie, 
Mo., but is succeeded in his position by W. S. 
Davis. 


The Farmers Elevator at Colon, Neb., is to be 
conducted under the management of Joe Nation. 
F. L. Nelson, the former manager, resigned on 
July 1. 


The Frankford Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Frankford, Mo., capitalized at $20,- 
000. The company will sia as a general grain 
concern. 


H. T. Fromm of Wambriges: Kan. purchased the 
Cambridge Elevator at sheriff’s sale on July 10. 
Mr. Fromm will put the elevator into operation as 
soon as possible. 


The Missouri Valley Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Omaha, Neb., capitalized at $100,- 
000. N. R. Reasoner is president and N. L. Refre- 
gier secretary. 

A grain elevator is under. course of construc- 
tion at Archer, near Liberal, Kan., for the Wheaton 
Grain Company. The elevator will have capacity 
of 12,000 bushels. 

Business has been started in the new Merrilat 
Hlevator at Tecumseh, Kan. It is owned by J. J. 
Merrilat and Hugh A. Ralston. It has capacity of 
10,000 bushels. 


The Marysville (Kan.) Mill & Hlevator Company 
is being conducted under the management of J. E. 
Riley. A Fairbanks-Morse Semi-Diesel Oil Engine 
has been installed. 


The lumber yard::of' the Farmers Union Elevator 
Company at Bloomfield, Neb., has been sold by that 
firm to Leslie Campbell of Omaha who took pos- 
session August 1. 


The Mississippi County Hlevator Company has 
purchased the plant of the defunct Charleston Mill- 
ing Company, Charleston, Mo., and will continue 
to operate at full capacity. 

A new elevator and tempering bins are to be 
erected for the H.’D. Lee Flour Mills Company at 
Salina, Kan. The work will start as soon as its 
plans are completed. 


Two elevators are being erected by the Colorado 
Mill & Elevator Company, one at Winona, and one 
at Monument, Kan. Both elevators will have ca- 
pacity of 20,000 bushels. 

The Marion Co-operative Equity Exchange, 
Marion, Kan., is to be conducted under the man- 
agement of Miles Pierce, who succeeds James Reed. 
Mr. Reed is now at Hope, Kan. 


A new 100,000-bushel elevator and cleaning house 
is nearly completed at Lindsborg, Kan., for the 
Lindsborg Mill & Elevator Company. It now has 
facilities for handling 2,500 bushels per hour. 


A 125-horsepower engine, and 10,000-gallon oil 
tanks are being installed at Potosi, Mo., for the 
Potosi Mill & Elevator Company. The company 
will burn oil instead of coal in the future. 

A frame building 20x50 feet is being erected at 
Jamesport, Mo., for the Mason Grain Company of 
which D. N. Mason is manager. New machinery 
will be installed when the building is finished. 


The Lehrack Contracting & Engineering Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., was awarded the contract 
by the Security Flour Mills Company of Abilene, 
Kan., for additional concrete storage of 75,000 bush- 
els. 

The grain elevators at Sherwin, Hallowell, Min- 
eral, Star Valley, Crestline and Neutral, Kan., 
have been leased by the Cherokee County Farmers 
Union and are now being operated under its con- 
trol. 


The Nebraska Colorado Grain Company of Sid- 
ney, Neb., purchased not long ago the elevator at 
Sidney, Neb., from the Central Granaries Company, 
The company will handle chops, oats, corn and 
coal in addition to grain. J. L. McIntosh is man- 
ager. 

The Panabaker Elevator at Dalton, Neb., has been 
purchased by C. A. Baker and John Pelster. The 
elevator has capacity of 6,000 bushels. The new 
operators will conduct the house under the name 
of the Dalton Grain Company with Mr. Baker, 
manager. 

A studded ironclad elevator is to be erected 
at Edson, Kan., for the Shannon Grain Company 
with capacity of 27,500 bushels. The house will 
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be equipped with a * Fairbanks 10-ton Automatic 
Scale, a six-bushel Richardson Automatic Scale, dis- 
tributor, Fairbanks-Morse Type “Z’ Engine, and 
truck dump. 


The Weber Flour Mills Corporation of Salina, 
Kan., is considering the advisability of erecting an- 
other grain elevator at Ellsworth, Kan. The Jan- 
ousek Elevator has been buying grain for the Weber 
company for the past year. 


George Gless is president; J. E. Higgins, vice- 
president; George McVicker, secretary and Hdw. 
Guynan, treasurer of the Farmers Co-operative 
Grain Company of Rogers, Neb. The firm was re- 
cently incorporated, capitalized at $25,000. 

Several small unit bins, with total capacity of 
400,000 bushels are to be built to the Wabash Ele- 
vator at Kansas City, Mo. It is operated by the 
Nye & Jenks Grain Company. This will give the 
Wabash a total capacity of 900,000 bushels. 


A new warehouse is to be built this fall at Lin- 
coln, Neb., for the Breslow Grain Company. The 
Breslow company has been in business for many 
years at Lincoln and is composed of L. Breslow and 
his two sons, H. J. and H. L. 


Offices in the New York Life Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., have been leased by the Rocky Mountain 
Grain Company, grain purchasing agents for the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Company of Denver, 
Colo. It will operate the Kansas City branch. 


THE DAKOTAS 


An elevator at Park River, N. D., has been pur- 
chased by S, F. Wilson. 


George Lee is now manager of the Farmers Hle- 
vator at Naples, S. D. 


J. A. Frederickson has bought the Anderson Ele- 
vator at Clark, S. D. 


The Osborne-McMillan Elevator at Enderline, N. 
D., has been reopened for business. 


A large annex is being erected for the Rutland 
Farmers Elevator at Rutland, N. D. 


An interest in the elevator at Westport, 
has been purchased by Frank Callaghan. 


C. A. Dahl is succeeded as agent for the Farmers 
Elevator at Portland, N. D., by D. Sparrow. 


The Dana Elevator at Bottineau, N. D., has been 
leased by T. T. Strom who will operate it. 


A. Kanis of Hull, Iowa, is the new manager at 
the Columbia Elevator at Morristown, S. D. 


Earl Thorpe has moved to Rockham, S. D., where 
he will be manager of the Van Dusen Hlevator. 


A new elevator is to be erected at Hague, N. D. 
Construction of the plant has been started. 


Ed. Schoenfeld is to manage the New Leipzig, N. 
D. elevator of the Kellogg Commission Company. 


A. Clement is the new manager of the South 
Dakota Grain Company’s elevator at Wolsey, S. D. 


BE. B. Kast resigned recently as manager of the 
Farmers Grain & Stock Company at Scotland, S. D. 


A grain elevator of 20,000 bushels’ capacity is 
being erected at Garrison, N. D., by Otto Schneider. 


Remodeling has been done to the elevator of 
che Chandler Farmers Hlevator Company at Wilton, 
ND: 

The elevator of the Andrews Grain Company has 
been purchased by the Farmers Elevator of Mc- 
Clusky, N. D. 


The Monarch Elevator at Garretson, S. D., has 
been sold by the Monarch people to E. H. Morland 
of Luverne. 


Operations have been resumed in the Farmers 
Elevator at Gettysburg, S. D., which was closed for 
some time. 


The Andrews Grain Company has reopened. its 
elevator at Dickey, N. D., and B. A. Eaton is located 
there as buyer. 


G. R. Boyer. is the new manager at the Ashton 
Elevator at Ashton, S. D., and took up his new 
duties on August 1. 


The Merchants Elevator at Colton, S. D., has 
been purchased by T. B. Martin who will operate 
it in the near future. 


A 10-ton Fairbanks Scale has been installed at 
the Farmers Co-operative Elevator company’s eleva- 
tor at Valley City, N. D. 


A. Shadbolt has retired as manager of the Farm- 
ers Elevator at Kimball, S. D., and is succeeded in 
that position by William Yarosh. 


A new elevator is being erected at Sitka (Glen- 
ham p. o.), S. D., by the Selby Equity Exchange, re- 
placing the one which burned June 29. 

General improvements are being made at the In- 
dependent Elevator at Lawton, N. D. The aDp- 
proach to the elevator was rebuilt. 


F. R. Schilling has purchased the Vermilion, S. 
D., elevator of the McCaull-Webster Elevator Com- 
pany. The McCaull-Webster firm operated the Ver- 
milion house for over 20 years. 


Articles of incorporation were recently filed by 
the Westport Grain & Coal Company of Westport, 
S. D. The firm which is capitalized at $15,000 was 
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incorporated by Henry Dunkel, F. W. Callaghan, 
F. J. Siemann, W. S. Flannagan, and Q. S. Matte- 
son. 


J. A. Frank has purchased the Downing Grain 
Elevator at La Moure, N. D. He has been engaged 
as grain buyer for several years. 


The Hawkeye Elevator at Mobridge, S. D., has 
been overhauled and repaired and is now ready to 
handle the new crop as it comes in. 


Ely ‘Harris has resigned as manager of the 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator at Cando, N. D., 
and is succeeded there by L. W. Westen. 


Percy Dunn is no longer manager of the New 
England (N. D.) Equity Exchange and is suc- 
ceeded by H. W. Gentz of Stanton, N. D. 


The Garver Elevator at Fessenden, N. D., has 
been leased from T. L. Beiseker by Bob Smith. 
Tony Haas will be buyer at the elevator. 


J. J. Callaghan recently resigned his position as 
manager of the Equity Elevator at Frederick, S. 
D., and is succeeded as such by Olat Anderson. 


Henry Reiner operating at Leola, S. D., has pur- 
chased a Mettler Wonder Grain Cleaner for his ele- 
vator from the Weller Manufacturing Company. 


Repairs have been completed at the Volin Grain 
Company’s elevator at Volin, S. D., and operations 
have been resumed. C. A. Shepherdson is manager. 


The Farmers Hlevator Company of Montpelier, 
N. D., is to make several improvements to its ele- 
vator, install new scales and build an annex to it. 


A half interest in the elevator at Barnard, S. D., 
has been purchased by J. J. Callighan who until 
recently was with the Equity Elevator at Fred- 
erick. 


The Halvorson-Beier interests in the Hammer- 
Halvorson-Beier Hlevator located at Carrington, N. 
D., have been purchased by Ely Harris, of Cando, 
NSD: 


An engine and dump scale are being installed 
and other improvements are being made to the 
house of the Empire Hlevator Company at Newark, 
Sip: 


E. W. Closson of Sioux City has purchased the 
elevator at Dell Rapids, S. D., from the William 
Slaughter Grain Company and will take possession 
Ofmit: 

Walter Tule, George R. Robson, Leslie G. Gilbert- 
son have incorporated the Killdeer Independent Hle- 
vator Company at Killdeer, N. D., capitalized at 
$25,000. 

Geo. P. Sexauer & Son of Brookings, S. D., has 
installed a Mettler Wonder Grain Cleaner, pur- 
chased from the Weller Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago, Ill. 


Capitalized at $25,000, the Hammer-Harris Grain 
Company has been incorporated at Carrington, N. 
D., by George H. Condoy, Ely M. Harris and H. P. 
Hammer. 


The Davenport Hlevator at McKain (Elkton p. 
o.), S. D., has been purchased by Charles Foreman 
and A. W. Karstens. The new owners began op- 
erations immediately. 


Capitalized at $10,000, the King Grain Company 
was incorporated at Makoti, N. D. E. H. Westlie, 
J. A. Johnson, W. B. King and A. A. and C. A. Pet- 
erson are interested. 


Fred Zacher, Robert Klommer, S. J. Knutson, G. 
Olson and Fred Wrucke have filed articles of in- 
corporation at Kongsberg, N. D., as the Independ- 
ent Elevator Company. 


Incorporation papers have been filed at Danzig, 
N. D., by the Danzig Grain Company. J. W. Meid- 
inger, R. C. Miles and Henry Joerka are interested. 
The corporation is capitalized at $25,000. 

Overhauling is being done to the elevator of the 
Parshall Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company 
of Parshall, N. D. New cups, cup belts, and a dis- 
tributing system are being installed. 


George Gackle and Peter Billigmeier have dis- 
solved the partnership under which they have been 
operating elevators at Kulm and Merricourt, N. D. 
Mr. Gackle retains the elevator business. 


Articles of incorporation’ have been filed by the 
Berwick Farmer’s Grain Company of Berwick, N. 
D., capitalized at $15,000. The incorporators are: 
Otto Aubol, Ole A. Byrn, A. C. Christinson, L. Fet- 
erson. 


The 35,000-bushel elevator of J. D. Bacon & Son 
at Grand Forks, N. D., is to be moved in a short 
time to a néw location. It has been standing on 
ae owned by the State Mill & Elevator Associa- 
tion. 


The Farmers Elevator Company was recently in- 
corporated at Greene, N. D., capitalized at $25,000. 
Charles Dockter, A. E. Adamson, Hugh McTaggart, 
R. HE. Elliott, R. A. Borman and W. B. Siebert are 
interested. 


Seven elevators in North Dakota were recently 
sold by N. J. Olsen & Sons of Moorhead, N. D., 
to the Woodworth Elevator Company of Minne 
apolis, Minn. The elevators are located at San- 
born, Litchville, Hobart, Cooperstown, Ninford, 
Hannaford and Shepard. The Olsen company was 
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started by the late N. J. Olsen who with his sons 
conducted the string of elevators as a partnership. 
B. H. Woodworth is president of the purchasing 
concern. 

The South Hlevator of the Rock Lake Farmers 
Elevator Company at Rock Lake, N. D., has been 
sold by it to the Farmers Elevator Company. 
Claude Elsberry is manager of this elevator. 

H. J. Jorgenson: has resigned an manager of 
the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Knox, N. D., and has gone to Honeyford, N. D., 
where he has a position as manager of the Farm- 
ers Hlevator there. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at Hamp- 
den, N. D., by the Hampden Grain Company in 
which J. R. Rosholt, A. B. Brandt, T. H. Woldy, 
Ole G: Melland and Hdward Lose are interested. 
The firm is capitalized at $25,000. 

Charles G. Buchele has leased his elevator and 
feed grinding equipment located at Canova, S. D., to 
the Hoese-Lueth Grain Company of Spencer. The 
Hoese-Leuth company owns and operates elevators 
at Spencer, Unityville, Rosell and other points. 

Remodeling and repairing is to be done to the 
H. D. Geidd Elevator at Avon, S. D. It is to be 
equipped with a dump, Fairbanks Scale, 15 horse- 


power Fairbanks Morse Oil Engine and 1,500 bu- 


shel Richardson Automatic Scale. 

Capitalized at $8,000, the Yale Grain Company 
was organized at Yale, S. D. Charles Zehnpfennig 
is president; C. W. Lemke, vice-president; D. S. 
Glanzer, secretary-treasurer. The company has 
taken over the grain and coal business, elevator 
and coal sheds of the Zehnpfennig H'evator Com- 
pany. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 

H. Johnson is now manager of the Columbia Ele- 
yator at Appleton, Minn. 

A new elevator is being erected at Fertile, Minn., 
by the Lee Bros. of Godfrey. 

A new Farmers Elevator of 30,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity is to be erected at Hatfield, Minn. 

H. R. Brickley is manager of the Webster Farm- 
ers Hlevator Company at Webster, Minn. 

E. H. Townsend is buyer and manager 
Monarch Elevator located at Chokio, Minn. 

The Farmers Elevator Company’s house at Tru- 
man, Minn., is to be managed by H. L. Krause. 

The Farmers Elevator company of Starbuck, 
Minn., has appointed V. F. Orth as its manager. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany at Vesta, Minn., has been increased $20,000. 

Operations have been resumed in the Miller Hle- 
vator at Clinton, Minn. S. A. Holmer is in charge. 

The Farmers Grain Company was recently incor- 
porated at Storden, Minn. Its capital stock is $20,- 
000. 

A. J. Weir has resumed his position as manager 
of the Bongards Equity Elevator at Bongards, 
Minn. 

Louis Larson of Clarks Grove is to be manager 
of the Farmers Elevator Company at Hartland, 
Minn. 

William Van Derhagen of Minneapolis is to have 
charge of the Hilsberg Elevator at Bird Island, 
Minn. 

Thomas Lovaas is row in charge of the elevator of 
the Northland Elevator Company at Parkers Prairie, 
Minn. 

Improvements are being made to the elevators 
of the Speltz Grain & Coal Company at Alden, 
Minn. 

Paul Stensrud is manager of the Monarch Ele- 
vator at Louisburg, Minn., and is now operating 
the house. 

The Atlas Elevator located at Taunton, Minn., 
is to be managed during the coming year by J. R. 
Kjemhus. ; 

i. O, Bjorlie is now manager of the elevator lo- 
cated at Emmons, Minn. He was formerly at St. 
Peter, Minn. 

The Monarch Elevator at Holloway, Minn., is to 
be opened for business under the management 
of Frank >Zimmerman. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company at 
Lakefield, Minn., is being operated by C. O. Ranney 
of Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 

The house of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Darwin, Minn., is to be operated under the man- 
agement of W. J. Caven. 

Mac Martinson has accepted a position as man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator at White Rock (Cati- 


of the 


_ hon Falls p. o.), Minn., and has already entered into 


his new duties. 


The house of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Lismore, Minn, has been closed down and T. C. 
Ager, manager, has left for the Farmers Elevator 
Company of Kanaranzi, Minn. 

The Waseca County Elevator Association has 
been organized at Waseca, Minn., to take over the 
business of the Waseca County Farmers Hlevator 
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& Mercantile Association. Its capital stock is 
$25,000. The company which it succeeds has been 
in business for 24 years. 

Improvements are being made to the Farmers 
Elevator at Lake City, Minn., and an automatic 
scale has been installed. 

A. A. Mostue has purchased the Miller Hlevator 
located at Sacred Heart, Minn., and is going to 
operate the house himself. 5 

The Ixonia Farm Products Company has been 
organized at Ixonia, Wis., to handle grain, hay, and 
feed. Capital stock is $20,000. 

The Belview, Minn. elevator has been re-opened 
by the Atlas Elevator Company and will under the 
management of George Leslie. 

The R. E. Jones Company has purchased the 
Atlas Elevator at Pine Island, Minn., and appointed 
Archie Rose as manager. 

On July 15, Utoft & Son took possession. of 
the elevator of the Tyler Grain Company at Tyler, 
Minn., which they recently purchased. 

A new building is being erected at Platteville, 
Wis., by George Shepherd & Son to take the place 
of their present grain and feed store. 

A. R. Kenske of Winthrop, Minn., 
charge as manager of thé Empire Elevator 
Stewart, Minn., during the coming year. 

The Seymour, Wis., elevator of the Green Bay 
Elevator Company of Green Bay, Wis., has been 
purchased by William Karrey of that place. 

W.H. Fury resigned as manager of the Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator at Howard Lake, Minn., and 
is succeeded in that position by David Custer. 

HE. B. Hide formerly manager of the Equity Ele- 
vator at Twin Valley, Minn., has changed position 
and is now with the. elevator at Comstock, Minn. 

The Rialson Elevator at Tracy, Minn., has been 
leased for the term of one year by John R. Pryor. 
He will continue the general elevator and coal busi- 
ness. 

The Struthers Elevator at Amiret, Minn., has 
been leased by the Atlas Elevator Company. The 
elevator will be remodeled and opened for busi- 
ness. 

J. P. Quigley of Danvers is manager of the Milan, 
Minn., house of the Monarch Elevator Company. 
He succeeds Charles Nordgren who resigned some 
time ago. 

E. B. Murphy is now manager of the Yarmers 
Co-operative Elevator at Faribault, Minn. He was 
formerly with E. S. Woodworth & Co. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

The Farmers Elevator at Walnut Grove, Minn., 
was sold by the receiver to C. H. Ahlfs of Raymond 
for $6,755. Mr. Ahlfs will open the elevator and 
coal business. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at Thief 
River Falls, Minn., as Tessum & Co., grain dealers. 
Capital $50,000. The incorporators are O, Tessum, 
G. C. Tessum and Frank C. Bass. 

Gerhard Bergman is now manager of the Os- 
born-McMillan Elevator Company at Kimball, Minn. 
He was for several years manager of the Farmers 
Elevator Company at Hankinson, N. D. 

The feed, flour and grain business of F. W. Wich- 
low in Owatonna, Minn., has been purchased by 
the Owatonna Farmers Elevator & Merchantile Com- 
pany. Mr. Wichlow owned the business for 18 
years. 

F, D. Keenan, formerly of St. James, Minn., has 
been promoted to position of traveling auditor for 
the Great Western Hlevator Company with head- 
quarters at Madison, Minn. He has been with the 
company for 17 years. 

Slight changes in the articles of incorporation of 
the Winnebago Farmers Elevator Company, Winne- 
bago City, Minn., were made recently. The revis- 
ions provide for the holding of the annual election 
and the calling of special meetings. 

The contract has been let by the Crookston Mill- 
ing Company of Crookston, Minn., for a new ele- 
vator at Badger and the opening of a branch house 
ai Warroad. Plans are under consideration either 
to build or buy an elevator at Strathcona. 

To deal in grain, lumber, feed, flour, building 
materials, coal, etc., the Taggart Lumber Company 
has been incorporated at Lake Geneva, Wis. Its 
capital stock is $65,000. R. B. Bucknall, L. H. 
Taggart and L. A. Nichols are interested. 

Farmers around Red Lake Falls, Minn., are in- 
terested in the formation of a co-operative company 
to purchase the Peterson-Biddick Warehouse at 
Red Lake Falls. It will give the company increased 
facilities for handling the 1922 crop of potatoes. 

To manufacture, buy, sell and deal in grain, flour, 
feed, hay, merchandise, etc., the Clayton Co-opera- 
tive Milling Company has been incorporated at 
Clayton, Wis., capitalized at $5,000. A. B. Kit- 
telson, F. W. Plahn, N. Petry, F. F. Rattke and 
R. Anderson are interested in the firm. 

The Monarch Hlevator at Rothsay, Minn., which 
for the last few years has only been operated in- 
termittently, has been purchased by O. P. Paulson 
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who has been manager of the Farmers Elevator 
for two years. The elevator until now was owned 
py the Northwestern Elevator Company. 

The elevator of the Farmers Equity Elevator 
Company at Parkers Prairie, Minn., is to be con- 
ducted by L. G. Abraham of Dent. The elevator 
was formerly managed by Thomas H. Knott, 

The Security Elevator at Gaylord, Minn., is now 
the property of Charles E. Peterson who until 
recently was manager of the Lafayette, Minn., ele- 
vator of the Great Western Grain Company. 

The elevator and coal sheds of the Great West- 
ern Elevator Company at Franklin, Minn., have 
been purchased by J. H. Anderson of Franklin 
who will conduct it as an independent house. 


IOWA 


George A. Ivey is the new manager of the ele- 
vator at Rolfe, Iowa. 


A new elevator is being erected at Lincoln, Iowa, 
by the Lincoln Co-operative Company. 


The elevator of the Armour Grain Company at 
Jefferson, Iowa, is being repaired and repainted. 


A new double, corn crib, 30x40 feet, with 14 foot 
driveway, has been built at Denison, Iowa, by H. 
EK. Kuhl. 


EH. HE. and J. S. Hargrove have organized a com- 
pany at Milton, Iowa, to conduct a grain, hay and 
seed business. 


Clarence T. Hinton succeeds B. E. Stonebraker 
as manager of the Farmers Elevator Company of 
Rockwell City, Iowa. 

A new cup belt and cups have been installed by 
the Farmers Co-operative Grain Company of Have- 
lock, Iowa, to increase its capacity. 


F. S. Kingsbury has purchased an interest in the 
Huntting Elevator Company at Everly, Iowa, and 
will be local manager of the company. 


_ An addition to the elevator of the N. S. Beale & 
Son at Tama, Iowa, has been completed, which in- 
creases its storage capacity 5,000 bushels. 


The elevators at Boxholm, lowa, and Wolf, Iowa, 
bave been taken over by J. B. Maricle of Thor, 
fowa. He will make his headquarters at Boxholm. 


A grain company to be known as the Tracy & 
Nelson Grain Company has been formed at Storm 
Lake, Iowa, by M. E. Tracy and Charles M. Nelson. 


The Western Terminal Elevator Company of 
Sioux City, Iowa, has purchased a Mettler Wonder 
Grain Cleaner from the Weller Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

An eight-horsepower motor has been installed in 
the M. H. Spurgeon Hlevator at Correctionville, 
Iowa. The company formerly operated by gas 
power. 

The Farmers Elevator, Store and Lumber Yard 
at Oasis, Iowa, is now under the management of 
Lee Smith. Mr. Smith was formerly located at 
Wapello. 


A new elevator has been erected at Wapello, 
Iowa, and the machinery is on the grounds ready 
to be installed. C. A. Brown is interested in the 
elevator. 


A new Bowsher Grinding Mill has been installed 
at the Stockport Elevator, Stockport, Iowa, and the 
company is now prepared to do all kinds of rough 
grinding. 

C. A. Johnson, H. H. Wickham, and R. V. Hen- 
dershot have incorporated at Oakville, Iowa, as the 
Oakville Grain Company, to buy and sell grain 
generally. 

Davis Bros. & Arnold, of Corwith, have made 
plans for the erection of a 50,000-bushel oats storage 
annex at Denhart (p. 0. Corwith), Iowa. It will be 
equipped with 12-inch conveyors. 

The elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Com- 
pany, Napier (r. d. Ames), Iowa, has been pur- 
chased by L. EH. Munsinger, J. M. Munsinger and 
W. T. Barr. They will take possession. 


THE Cottonwood Milling & Elevator Company of 
Cottonwood, Idaho, is in the hands of a receiver. 
B. A. Baerlocher is receiver. 


BANKRUPTCY proceedings were filed against 
W. J. Goodacre a grain, feed and storage man of 
Fillmore, Calif. His assets are $4,619.77; liabilities, 
$29,155.49. 


BOX cars are being used so extensively to haul 
coal, that a general warning has been sent out to 
grain shippers in the Northwest to clean cars 
thoroughly before using them for shipping grain. 
The entire lining of the car should be gone over 
with a hammer so that concealed coal dust pockets 
can be discovered. 


THE Central Grain Company, Hutchinson, Kan., 
has been dissolved by order of the court. The 
suit was brought by the state at the insistence of 
Hutchinson grain brokers whose business had been 
affected by the policy of the Central Grain Company 
in buying wheat for mill members directly from 
country shippers instead of through cash brokers or 
commission men. 
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BOYLES.—James W. Boyles died recently at 
Frankfort, Ind. He was at one time a prominent 
grain dealer there. 

COWGILL.—Frank S. Cowgill, president of Bart- 
lett Frazier Co., died suddenly from heart disease 
on July 29. He came to Chicago six years ago from 
Omaha where he was president of the Trans-Miss- 
issippi Grain Company. 

DORSEL.—John Dorsel, Sr., president of the 
Dorsel Grain Company, died on July 12 at Cov- 
ington Ky., after an illness of three weeks. Mr. 
Dorsel was 89 years and was one of the oldest 
members of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 


GILCHRIST.—James Gilchrist died at Long 
Beach, Calif., not long ago aged 89 years. He was 
a pioneer grain man of the, Northwest. Mr. Gil- 
christ went to Iowa in 1857 and entered the 
grain business at McGregor with C. F. Bell. The 
company started then is still in operation under 
the old firm name. On the death of W. I. Gilchrist, 
Mr. Bell and James Gilchrist continued the business. 
When Mr. Bell died, his son, Fred G. Bell, succeeded 
him. James Gilchrist retired 16 years ago and 
‘went to California. The company has operated 
for 65 years and operates 35 elevators in northern 
Iowa, and Minnesota. 

GUNTHER.—Jacob Gunther died recently aged 68 
years. He had been in the hay business at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for 35 years. 

JOHNSON.—Hyrum S. Johnson after many years 
of suffering from stomach trouble died at his home 
in Ogden, Utah, where he was engaged in the 
grain and hay business. He was 42 years old. 

JOSEPH.—S. B. Joseph, a well known member of 
the New York Produce Exchange, died suddenly on 
July 15. He had spent the greater part of his life 
in the flour business. 


KERR.—On July 6 after a long illness, T. Elliott 
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Kerr died at Montreal, Que. He had been with 
the British Empire Grain Company of Montreai, 
Que., for 20 years. 

LATSHAW.—On June 21, Joseph Latshaw died. at 
Wilson, Kan. He was one of the oldest grain buy- 
ers in central Kansas. 

LEWIS.—John R. Lewis died aged 63 years. He 
was a grain broker and had been a member of the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange for 35 years. He 


died from injuries received in a fall. His widow 
and one son survive him. 
PHILLIPS.—Joseph Maxwell Phillips died at 


Sedgwick, Kan., on July 20 aged 97 years. He 
joined the Chicago Board of Trade in 1882 and re- 
tired in 1913. 

POORE.—Aged 72 years, John EH. Poore died at 
his home in Philadelphia, Pa., after an illness of 
three weeks. He was secretary of the Growers and 
Importers Exchange for 33 years. His widow and 
four daughters survive him. 

SHEA.—On July 18, John J. Shea died at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., from injuries received in a fall on July 
14. Mr. Shea was a veteran grain commission mer- 
chant in Milwaukee and had been a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce since 1874. He was 78 years 
old at the time of his death. 

STOVER—Louis Stover died recently in Buffalo, 
N. Y. He was for years a grain broker, but retired 
from active business 20 years ago. 

WHITEH.—Heart trouble claimed Augustus J. 
White of A. J. White & Co., grain commission firm 
of Chicago, Ill., on August 5. Mr. White had been 
active on the Chicago Board of Trade for 40 years. 
In 1880, when 19 years old, he entered the grain 
commission business in the employ of G. P. Com- 
stock. In 1884 he entered business for himself 
under the name of A. J. White & Co. His widow 
survives him. 
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Zenith, N. D.—Fire on July 18 destroyed the ele- 
vator located at this point. 

Honey Creek, Wis.—Fire damaged quite seriously 
the elevator and warehouse of George Babcock. 

Stockton, Calif—Fire damaged to the extent of 
$8,000, the El Dorado Feed Yard here on July 7. 

Comancho, Mont.—The State Elevator sustained a 
small loss when fire broke out in the elevator here. 

Bricelyn, Minn.—Lightning struck and damaged 
to a considerable extent the Farmers Elevator here. 

Johnson, Wash.—Slight damage was done by fire 
to the Pacific Coast Elevator Company’s elevator 
here. 

Piqua, Ohio.—Fire destroyed the plant of Harry 
W. Reitz on July 20. The fire was of unknown 
cause. . 

Avon, Pa.—Fire destroyed the grain 
warehouse of Charles Z. Weiss with a 
$21,500. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Hughes Lumber & Grain 
Company’s house was damaged slightly by fire on 
July 10. 

Terrell, Texas.—Fire destroyed the warehouse of 
the Forney Hay Company recently. Loss amounted 
to $19,000. 

Neligh, 
plant operated by S. F. Gilman. 
comparatively slight. 

Brandon, Minn.—The Farmers Elevator here was 
completely destroyed by fire on July 18 together 
with four carloads of grain. 

Scottdale, Pa——-Damages were done on July 10 to 
the elevator at this place operated by F. V. Perry. 
It was of unknown origin. 

Red Key, Ind.—Fire on July 10 damaged the ele- 
vator of the Red Key Equity Exchange Company. 
Fire was caused by lightning. 

Mays, Kan.—The elevator here owned by the Colo- 
rado Milling & Hlevator Company was damaged by 
fire on July 10. The fire started from friction in an 
elevator head. 

Falls City, Neb.—Fire resulting from lightning 
on July 138 destroyed the Ed. E. Durfee Elevator 
here. The loss amounted to $35,000 and included 


and feed 
loss of 


Neb.—On July 27 lightning struck the 
The damage was 
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27,000 bushels of grain, three trucks, two tractors 
and a touring car. Most of the loss is covered 
by insurance. 

Akely, Minn.—Fire, the origin of which is un- 
known, destroyed completely the H. C. Ervin Com- 
pany’s elevator here on July 9. 

Marlette, Mich.—The elevator of Thos. 
Inc., was damaged seriously by fire on July 4. 
origin of the fire is not known. 

Poseyville, Ind.—Fire destroyed on July 11 the ele- 
vator of P. Reising & Sons, together with contents. 
The cause of the fire is unknown. 

Verdon, Neb.—The elevator of the Farmers Union 
was destroyed by fire of unknown origin with a loss 
of $5,000; of this $1,000 was on grain. 

Lowder, Ill—On July 29 the elevator operated 
by the Farmers Hlevator Company was totally de- 
stroyed by a fire of unknown origin. 

Harrisburg, Pa.——On July 27, the warehouse of 
Mock & Hartman, grain and coal dealers burned. 
Loss was $4,000, covered by insurance. 

Weber, Kan.—One of the line elevators operated 


Wilson, 
The 


by the Bossemeyer Bros. was struck by lightning 


on July 24 and almost totally destroyed. 
Washington, Iowa.—Fire of unknown origin de- 

stroyed with a loss of $18,000, the elevator of the 

Washington Elevator Company on July 14. 


Goodrich, N. D.—Lightning struck the elevator op- 
erated by the G. Doering Grain Company on July 
25 and did serious damage to the property. 

Wing, Ill.—A total loss was sustained by the In- 
land Grain Company on July 28 when its elevator 
was burned. The cause of the fire is unknown. 


-Omemee, Ont.—The elevator and storehouse of the 
John Douglas Elevator Company here was burned. 
The first started from a spark from a passing en- 
gine. About 1,000 bushels of grain were also 
ourned. 


Wakefield, Neb—On July 28, the Farmers Co- 
operative Hlevator Company sustained a small dam- 
age loss. Lightning damaged the cupola on the ele- 
vator, jumped to the motor and followed the wires 
to the switchboard. 


Jamestown, Kan.—Fire on July 31 destroyed the 
elevator here owned by the Lindsborg Elevator & 


Forty-First Year 


The house contained 2,700 bu- 
It was operated 


Milling Company. 
shels wheat and corn at the time. 
by A. N. Reed of Jamestown. 


Rothsay, Minn.—K. K. Peterson’s elevator was de- 
stroyed by fire on July 27. Considerable feed was 
also destroyed. The origin of the fire is unknown. 


Virgelle, Mont.—The elevator and warehouse of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Company were totally de- 
stroyed when lightning struck the property on July 
28. 


Elkton, S. D—The elevator here together with a 
large amount of grain and coal was destroyed by 
fire. The insurance of $28,000 partly covered the 
loss. 


Bunker Hill, Ill—Fire on July 21 destroyed with 
a loss of $25,000, the Farmers Elevator here. The 
business will be conducted temporarily at the old 
mill. 


Litchfield, Minn.—On August 6, the Independent 
Co-operative Elevator Company sustained a total 
loss when its elevator burned from some unknown 
cause. 


Hayfield, Iowa.—The engine room at the elevator 
of the Hubbard Grain Company was destroyed by 
fire. Damage was done to no other portion of the 
elevator. 


Lowden, Iowa.—The Willert Elevator was struck 
by lightning on July 9 but with the exception of 
a large hole in the roof no damage was done. No 
fire resulted. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Tierney Elevator Company’s 
house here was damaged slightly by fire on August 
2. Part of the damage done was to the grain stored 
in the house. 


Suffolk, Mont.—Fire of unknown origin destroyed 
the elevator of the Montana HBlevator Company on 
July 28. Between 3,000 and 4,000 bushels of grain 
were destroyed. 


Hugo, Colo.—Fire destroyed the Morrisey-Hoffman 
Trading Company’s elevator. The loss amounted 
to several thousand dollars, and was partly coy- 
ered by insurance. 


Hamlet, Ind.—The Hamlet Grain Company sus- 
tained a small damage loss to its mill on July 
31 due to fire which is supposed to have started 
from the cob house. 


Scranton, Kan.—The elevator of F. E. Michaels 
was damaged by fire on July 19 to the extent of 
$10,000. Spontaneous combustion is believed to 
have caused the loss. 


Monroe, S. D—The Reedy Elevator here with 
15,000 bushels oats and 4,000 bushels corn was de- 
stroyed by fire, on July 14. A hot box is believed 
to have started the fire. 


Oaktown, Ind.—Fire on July 17 destroyed the ele- 
vator of J. P. Sartor causing loss of $40,000. In 
addition to the elevator 30,000 bushels of wheat 
stored in it were also lost. 


Brandon, Vt.—Fire damaged the feed store of 
John McLain recently. The loss amounted to $3,000. 
The fire started when some fire crackers stored in 
an adjoining building exploded. 


Naperville, Ill—Fire on July 16 destroyed the 
B. F. Boecker grain and feed elevator with a loss 
to owner of $30,000. The fire started from an ex- 
plosion of dust in the elevator. 


Seymour, Texas.—The mill and some flour and 
feed of the Seymour Mill & Elevator Company were 
destroyed by fire with a loss of $30,000. The cause 
of the fire has not been determined. 


Correll, Minn.—Fire on July 12 destroyed the 
North Farmers Elevator. The fire is believed to 
have been started by sparks from a passing train. 
Part of the ‘loss is covered by insurance. 


Rich Hill, Mo.—The J. H. Anderson Feed Store 
was damaged by fire to the extent of $1,000. The 
fire is believed to have been started by spontaneous 
combustion. The loss is covered by insurance. 


Scott’s Crossing (Delphos p. o.), Ohio.—Fire de- 
stroyed M. B. Lindemann’s elevator on July 25. 
The flames had made considerable headway when 
discovered so that it was/ impossible to save the 
house. 


Guthrie Center, lowa.—Fire caused by lightning 
destroyed H. W. Miller’s grain elevator together 
with 9,000 bushels wheat, corn and oats. The loss 
amounted to $16,000. A new structure of same 
capacity as old one will be erected. 


Amarillo, Texas.—The elevator of the Panhandle 
Grain & Elevator Company was destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $35,000. It was an old plant formerly 
owned by the Amarillo Mill & Elevator Company 
and contained several carloads of old wheat. 


NEW ZEALAND’S actual threshings up to May 
20, 1922, according to Government compilations, in- 
dicate a total of ‘6,170,560 bushels of wheat and 
3,213,041 bushels of oats for New Zealand. The 
average yields per acre are 30.78 bushels for wheat 
and 40.77 for oats. The Wellington District runs 
high on the wheat yield per acre, averaging 37.07 
bushels, while 53.16 bushels of oats was the aver- 
age yield of the Southland District. 
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DO NOT SERVE TEA TO LIVESTOCK 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
does not agree with some livestock feeding special- 
ists who recommend the serving of Alfalfa tea to 
young animals. The tea is made by pouring. boil- 
ing water on hay and allowing it to steep for a 
few hours. The Department has gathered evidence 
which shows that there is nothing gained by the 
procedure. Some experiment stations have found 
that pigs made better gains when cornmeal and 
middlings were mixed with Alfalfa tea rather than 
water, but the additional gains were hardly enough 
to pay for the increased expense. Calves fed Al- 


-falfa tea made poor gains and suffered much from 


scours. On the whole, the practice of making this 
tea for live stock should be discouraged, says the 
Department. 

DOWNEY BROME GRASS . 

Indiana farmers have sent to the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Purdue, Ind., for identification, a grass 
known as the downy brome grass asking if this 
grass could be used for hay. 

In reply A. A. Hensen, associate botanist, Agri- 
cultural Extension Department, says: 

“Downy Brome Grass should not be used for hay 
under any circumstances, since it is a dangerous 
plant. The tip of each seed tapers into a long, 
slender hair that is equipped with tiny barbs which 
resemble the barbs on fish hooks when seen under 
a microscope. Farther west, where the grass is 
more plentiful than in Indiana, trouble has been 
experienced from the barbed hairs entering the 
eyes, nose and mouth parts of grazing animals, 
causing inflammation with consequent loss of sight 
and poor condition. The plant is also suspected of 
causing hairballs in stomach of animals, which 
may cause death.” 

RECEIPTS LIGHT 

“The receipts of hay have been running very light 
this week,” say Toberman, Mackey & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., in letter of August 10. “Demand for ordinary 
grades of Timothy and light Clover Mixed hay is 
just as dull as it has been any time in the past but 
we are finding a much better demand for the better 
grades of Timothy and this class of hay is selling 
at top prices with the offerings light. There is 
going to be a good demand for the good grades of 
hay for some time but we cannot see how the de- 
mand is going to get any better on the lower grades. 
We think that money can be made on the good hay 
but it surely can be lost quickly on low grade hay. 
There is a good demand for choice Clover but the 
common Clover is plentiful and most hard to place. 
Alfalfa steady with a limited demand for the better 
grades only. Prairie hay is more plentiful but 
prices are unchanged—the demand being reasonably 
good. Straw in good demand.” 


SOY BEANS BECOMING BIG SEED CROP IN 
MIDDLE WEST 

The soy bean is rapidly taking a place as a major 
crop in the farming systems of the corn belt, re- 
placing oats to a considerable extent and taking 
part of the corn acreage. Although primarily used 
for forage, pasture, and ensilage, the growing of 
seed during the last few years has been a very 
profitable industry. The production of seed has 
now increased to the point where the supply greatly 
exceeds the demands for planting. 

County soy bean associations, growers, county 
agents, and extension officials, notably in Illinois 
and Indiana, have concerned themselves in the de- 
velopment of a commercial outlet of the seed. As 
a result, the production of oil and meal from corn 
belt grown soy beans seems to be definitely as- 
sured for the season of 1922. Several mills in 
Indiana and Illinois have become interested in the 
possibilities of the soy bean as source of oil and 
meal. Two mills in Illinois have planned to use 
about 750,000 bushels this season, while other mills 
are planning on a smaller scale. 

Although definite figures are not available on the 
acreage of soy beans in the various states, reports 
to the United States Department of Agriculture in- 
dicate very large increases in acreage for seed pro- 
duction and forage purposes throughout the north- 
ern and corn belt states. The possibilities of util- 
izing domestic grown beans for oil and meal no 
doubt had much to do with the large increase in 
acreage for seed. Such a commercial outlet af- 
fords the grower another cash crop as corn and 
wheat. 

The various ways in which the soy bean and its 
products are utilized in the United States indicate a 
ready market for the commercial production of soy- 


bean seed. Soy bean oil is largely used in the 
manufacture cf soaps and paints, and it is also used 
in the manufacture of lard and butter substitutes, 
rubber substitutes, lineoleum, printing ink, and as 
a salad oil. The cake or meal is a superior cattle 
feed and of high value for human consumption. 


ALFALFA IN KANSAS 

The report issued by the State of Kansas on July 
15 relative to condition of crops in that state stated 
that the second cutting of Alfalfa would amount 
to 748,000 tons of 81 per cent of a ton to the acre. 
The first cutting amounted to 1,184,000 tons. Those 
two cuttings have yielded 1,927,000 tons of hay, as 
against 1,490,000 tons last year. Based on assess- 
ors’ returns of 1921, it is the belief of reporters 
that only about 80 per cent as much Alfalfa will 
be left for seed production or a total of 21,500 
acres. The weather has been too wet thus far 
to favor a seed crop. 

Harvesting of Prairie hay is under 
yield will approximate 825,000 tons, or .95 per cent 
of a ton to the acre, from 871,000 acres. Last year 
913,000 acres were cut and yielded 1,039,300 tons, 
or 1.1 tons to the acre. 

Native grasses are affording excellent pasturage 
and live stock generally is in good condition and 
comparatively free from disease. 
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TELLS WHY CLOVER FAILS 

The increasing difficulty of getting a stand of 
Clover can ‘be overcome. *This great soil builder 
may once more take a dominant place in Missouri 
crop rotations, according to M. F. Miller, of the 
Missouri College of Agriculture in speaking of the 
Clover and Prosperity Campaign now in progress in 
eastern Missouri. It is more difficult to get a stand 
of Clover than it used to be. Most farmers know 
this, but the reasons are not so clear. 

Probably the most widespread cause of Clover 
failure is the gradual decreasing fertility of the 
soil. Most any soil will grow Clover when it is 
new. Only a few soils will grow Clover readily 
when they are old. The farmer must find a means 
of increasing the fertility through the use of man- 
ure and phosphates so as to improve the chances 
for a Clover stand. ‘Once Clover begins to take 
hold with regularity it can be grewn with less and 
less trouble with succeeding years since Clover it- 
self is the greatest soil building crop now known 
to Missouri farmers. : 

A second difficulty is that of soil acidity. Mis- 
souri soils are becoming more generally acid each 
year. Many are so acid at this time that Clover 
cannot be grown at all without liming. Where this 
is the difficulty there is nothing else to do but 
lime the soil. 

A third difficulty, which is common to some Jands, 
is the lack of proper drainage. Red Clover will 
grow only on well drained land. If it is imprac- 
ticable to drain the land, Alsike Clover should be 
substituted for red. By far the best plan, however, 
is to bring about proper soil drainage. 

There are other difficulties, but the ones 
are the most important. Most of these are more 
or less under the farmer’s control, and the great 
importance of Clover as a soil building crop war- 
rants every effort the farmer can make to grow it. 
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HAY RECEIPTS BETTER AT ST. LOUIS 
BY S. F. LARRIMORE 


Receipts of hay in the St. Louis market were 
only moderate in amount during most of July, 
but were more liberal after the first of August. The 
quality of the shipments averaged rather low, a good 
part of it opening up heated. The quantity of good 
hay arriving at St. Louis in the past four or 
five weeks has been very limited and has brought a 
fair price. New Timothy has made up the bulk 
of receipts. 

The Timothy market continues to rule rather 
steady, at $17, to $18. The medium and lower 
grades are in liberal supply and dull. Gonsiderable 
hay is arriving in St. Louis that is in very poor 
condition. 

Light Clover Mixed is in good demand on No. 1 
light mixed. The lower grades are not wanted. 
Heavy Clover Mixed hay free from weeds is selling 
readily at quotations and has a ready market. 
Pure Clover is arriving in liberal quantities, with 
a very good demand for high grade Green Clover. 
The brown is rather dull. There is fair demand for 
No. 2 Clover at lower quotations. Alfalfa receipts 
have been light, and the local demand is excep- 
tionally good, especially for No. 1. There is also 
a fair demand for milling dry green hay. 

New hay began coming into the St. Louis in fairly 
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large quantities about the second week in July 
and was quoted at as much as seven or eight dol- 
lars per ton lower than old hay in Timothy, with 
proportional values for other hay. 


HAY CROP REPORT 

A recent report of the American Steel & Wire 
Company stated that hay in most instances is good 
to very good in the south Atlantic States, with a 
fairly heavy crop to be made. 

Forage crops in the lower Mississippi Basin 
States continue to do well, although there are some 
pastures in Arkansas that are a little dry and short; 
the same condition obtains in Kentucky. Haylands 
are in a good to very good condition, and Clover 
and Alfalfa where grown is doing well. 

A good corn and hay crop has been made in 
Texas. Pastures are in fine shape, livestock in 
good condition. 

Haying in the New England States has progressed 
rapidly during the past two weeks and the crop. 
is a heavy one. Clover is also very good in all 
of these states with slight exceptions. In this 
group of states, the State of Delaware, is complain- 
ing most this week, of too much moisture; this has 
interfered with the harvesting of hay. 

In Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey con- 
siderable progress has been made in harvesting the 
hay crop during the past week. While there is 
considerable Timothy to be cut, most of the haying 
work is over. 

(Most of the hay in the upper Mississippi Basin 
States has been cut and stacked, or taken care of, 
without damage due to untoward weather condi- 
tions. The crop as a whole, has been an exception- 
ally large one. 


HAY DECLINED IN NEW YORK 
BY GC. K. TRAFTON 

As a rule generally conditions in the hay market 
during the past month have been frequently un- 
satisfactory to virtually everyone concerned. In 
a word practically all developments have caused 
surprise and dissappointment on all sides. At the 
beginning of the month, for example, there was 
only a limited business. It is true many buyers 
were manifesting fair interest and in some in- 
stances their bids were somewhat higher, and es- 
pecially for choice grades of Timothy or light 
Clover Mixed, but nevertheless, they were much 
surprised and disappointed to find it impossible 
to accomplish anything noteworthy. Fact of the 
matter was, nothing of moment could be consum- 
mated because stocks were meager, receipts having 
been materially lighter than anticipated. It turned 
out that shipments from the interior had been in- 
significant because farmers had made light deliver- 
ies to country stations partly because their sup- 
plies of good old hay had been almost exhausted 
while harvesting of new was materially delayed by 
untimely rains and especially in the eastern states. 
As a consequence much of the hay received came via 
river or canal boats and embraced a large per- 
centage of common or low grades and particularly 
in small bales which were not wanted by most buy- 
ers as usual. Of course, the dullness created little 
cr no surprise among experienced dealers as prac- 
tically everyone knows that nearly everybody con- 
cerned is in a waiting mood at this season. It is, 
for instance natural that buyers as a whole are 
rarely if ever willing to carry noteworthy stocks 
at the beginning of the new season as they anti- 
cipate declines as soon as the new begins to arrive. 
It was, of course, acknowledged by unbiased mem- 
bers of the trade that on this occasion a waiting 
tendency was especially warranted in view of the 
fact that hay had been selling at an admittedly high 
level. In short, hay was commanding more money 
than practically any other kind of feedingstuffs 
and especially when compared with mill feed, oats, 
corn and barley. Because of the wide price differ- 
ence between hay and the other staples it was small 
wonder that numerous buyers declared they were 
feeding hay in a sparing fashion. 

Late in the month there was a seasonable read- 
justment, prices having been lowered somewhat to- 
ward a new crop basis. This was more especially 
true of ordinary grades which were in larger supply 
and slow of sale. This was caused partly by slightly 
larger receipts of new which arrived in part by 
river and canal boats. Part of this hay had to be 
sold at a discount as it showed discoloration because 
of rains at harvest time. On the other hand, strictly 
choice descriptions in large bales were not con- 
spicuously depressed as little old hay came in by 
In view of the facts described there was nat- 
urally much irregularity, making it difficult to ob- 
tain reliable quotations, and notably for common 
or inferior qualities. It was claimed that many 
farmers and shippers were still unwilling to sell 
on the ground that labor and transportation were 
still too high. As a consequence the breach between 
buyer and seller has been uncommonly wide. 

There was a spectacular decline in straw which 
was largely the outcome of the transition from the 
eld to the new crop basis. Ina word, old straw was 
dropped as there was practically none available, 
but on the other hand, new was in much larger re- 
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ceipt as result of the better weather. Because of 
this, offerings were decided larger with prices de- 
clining rapidly. In addition, there has been strik- 
ing irregularity as offerings on some roads have 
peen far heavier than on others. At terminals 
where choice long rye was still scarce sales are 
made as high as $23 but on other terminals where 
the supply was somewhat larger sales were re- 
ported as low as $19. 


CHICAGO NEEDS HAY 
In their letter of August 11, Albert Miller & Co., 
of Chicago say: Continued light arrivals has caused 
the trade to draw on local supplies to fill daily re- 
quirements. Supplies in hands of dealers are now 
about exhausted and unless there is soon an in- 
crease in receipts sharp advances in prices are 
bound to come. ] 
Rush all your loadings to Chicago for the present 
and take advantage of present conditions which are 
developing much in the shipper’s favor. 


CONDITION OF HAY MARKETS* 

We have received reports from 34 different states 
and beg to submit, herewith, the substance, in con- 
densed form, of these reports: 

Fred E. Hall, Houlton, Maine, reported June 19 
“Summer of 1921 produced about a 50 per cent hay 
crop, not over 5 per cent left on hand. 1922 prom- 
ises a normal hay crop of good quality.” 

S. E. Hinsdale, Burlington, Vt. “Last year’s hay 
crop so light we had to ship in hay for local con- 
sumption. Usually several hundrel carloads are 
shipped out. There is an abundant hay crop here 
this year and we are of the opinion there will 
be plenty of eastern hay to cover New England re- 
quirements this season.” 

J. W. A. Gordon, Boston, Mass. “Harly prospects 
were for 50 per cent hay crop. Later heavy rains 
benefited the growing and it is now estimated the 
crop will be normal or better. Old crop practically 
cleaned up.” 

Herman W. Allen, New Haven, Conn., reports a 
large crop last year so that baling was started in 
that section. Old crop cleaned up. Prospects are 
for bumper crop this year. 

Frank E. Poter, Riverpoint, R. I. “No old hay left, 
80 per cent or 90 per cent of farmers buying hay 
before new crop ready to use. Looks like a normal 
or better crop for 1922.” 

Geo. W. Haxton, Oldfield, N. Y. “Old hay crop 
practically cleaned up. ‘New crop promises to be 
fair average crop.” 

J. C. Overfield, Newark, N. J. “New Jersey this 
year will harvest a normal crop of hay. Most of 
same will be Clover Mixed; Alfalfa a good crop 
and being harvested in good shape.” 

F, Lamour, Philadelphia, Pa., estimates nearly all 
old hay local to Philadelphia marketed. Still some 
old hay in farmers hands farther away, some covy- 
ered with new crop. New crop mostly Clover 
Mixed much of early cutting damaged by rains. 
Mr. Lamour sounds a note of encouragement as fol- 
lows: “The working conditions here in Philadelphia 
yery much improved. Believe there are as many 
horses on the streets as a year or two ago. Some 
claim horses are on the increase.” 

Geo. E. Morrison, Baltimore, Md., estimates less 
than 5 per cent of old hay in farmers hands and 
says: “We judge this to be the greatest clearing 
ot barns in the history of the hay business in this 
section. Outlook for new crop best in 10 years, 
mostly Clover and Heavy Mixed.” 

W. S. Hoge, Washington, D. 'C. “Very little old 
hay left. New crop an average one mostly mixed.” 

C. F. Morriss, Richmond, Va., writes very inter- 
estingly of prices paid through the year of con- 
ditions in general, etc. A good letter deserving 
publication in full but space will not permit. Vir- 
ginia shipping sections report 90 to 95 per cent 
old crop cleaned out. New crop promises good. 
Mr. Morris is an optimist through and through. 

E. J. Stout, Clarksburg, W. Va., reports an ex- 
ceptionally good new crop, estimated about 20 per 
cent above normal. All old crop cleaned up. 

C. T. Hellinger, New Bern, N. C., reports prac- 
tically no hay grown in North Carolina other than 
pea vine hay. Rates his state as a hay consumer 
rather than a hay producer. Estimates the demand 
for hay this season will be as good as the past. 

iW. H. Clark, Spartansburg, S. C., reports that 
South Carolina ships most of its hay in from the 
West and thinks the demand this season will be 
as good as previous ones. Mr. Clark has some 
complaints to make regarding the shipments into 
his territory falling below grade. 

S. E. Clement, Mobile, Ala., is a buyer of Alfalfa 
from the West and has grief about freight rates. 
(Who has not?) Practically no old stocks of hay in 
Alabama. 

W. Howard, Jacksonville, Fla., writes that his 
state is in the hay consuming class. Demand is 
almost entirely for No. 1 Timothy and No. 1 Clover 
Mixed. 

J. O. Mathewson, Ashland, Ky. 

*Report of W. G. Moorhead for state vice-presi- 


dents at the meeting of the National Hay Association, 
July 26. 


“No hay raised 
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here, country devoted to mining. Demand prin- 
cipally for Ohio and Michigan hay.” 

Cliff S. Martin, Wooster, Ohio, reports new crop 
better than average in quality and tonnage in 
Ohio will have the greatest crop of mixed hay that 
has been marketed for years. Timothy hay will 
be weedy and not so heavy a crop. Old crop cleaned 
out. Mr. Martin has some good ideas about mar- 
keting new hay from the fields. 

Avon Burk, Decatur, Ind., estimates the old 
crop cleaned out. 1922 crop good as to quality 
and quantity. Estimates percentage of new crop 
as follows: Clover Mixed 50 per cent clear Clo- 
ver 10 per cent, clear Timothy 30 per cent, Light 
Mixed Alfalfa, etc., 10 per cent. 

W. EH. Wade, Paris, Ill. Very little old hay left. 
New hay going up in good shape. Large crop 
of Clover but Timothy light. 

W. J. Armstrong, Milwaukee, Wis., estimates not 
over 10 per cent of old hay left in Wisconsin. 
New crop away above average in quality and quan- 
tity. 

D. C. Bridgman, Jackson, Mich., reports old 
crop closely cleaned up. New crop extremely heavy. 
Percentages estimated, Clover 50 per cent, Mixed 25 
per cent, Timothy 25 per cent. 

P. J. Malkerson, Minneapolis, Minn., reports new 
crop better in quality and quantity than last year. 
Old hay entirely exhausted and have been shipping 
hay in for several months. 

P. N. Parsons, Omaha, Neb. “Old hay crop prac- 
tically cleaned up. New crop all taken care of in 
good shape.” 

iL. Anderson, Presho, S. D., reports new crop, 
Salt Grass hay better in quality and quantity and 
looks for a good business a little later on. 

D. M. Bachman, Iola, Kan. “Old hay crop mar- 
keted. New crop looking good. Clover is good, 
Timothy fair, Alfalfa, average. This is a Prairie 
hay producing section.” 

—. §. Adkins, Muskogee, Okla. “Old hay all 
cleaned out. New crop light in yield but good in 
quality.” A ; 

Ed. Stockton, Little Rock, Ark. “No old hay left 
in this territory. New crop excellent in quality and 
yield normal.” 

D. J. Shrecengost, Roswell, N. M., does not know 
of a single carload of old hay left in his territory. 
Writing of Alfalfa, first cutting taken care of and 
marketed, second cutting under way. June 13. 

N. A. Anderson, Denver, Colo., reports old crop 
Alfalfa practically cleaned up. ‘New crop about 
an average as to quantity; quality will depend 
largely on weather conditions which were favor- 
able. June 24, 1922. 

W. A. MacDonald, Mesa, Ariz., reports all Al- 
falfa cleaned up. \New crop, first, second and third 
cutting finished by end of June. Much of it already 
marketed. 

David Macaulay, Sacramento, Calif., writes that 
all old crop, grain, hay and Alfalfa was: cleaned 
up before the new crop came on. New crop of Al- 
falfa, grain and hay about normal. 

Bert Usher, Great Falls, Mont., reports about 2 
per cent of old hay crop on hand, barely enough to 
carry until the new crop moves. Prospects good 
forlarge new crop of Alfalfa, Timothy and Prairie 
hay. 

iW. BE. Galbraith, Seattle, Wash., reports the large 
1921 crop mostly consumed at home. A little ship- 
ped to Atlantic Coast. Practically cleaned out. 
Prospects not bright for new crop on account of 
lack of moisture. New crop will be considerably 
short of 1921. 


A feed business is being conducted at Leachville, 
Ark., by Prewett & Rogers. 

A new retail feed store has,been opened at Tex- 
arkana, Ark., by J. C. Young. 

The Kay-Steffner Feed Company has been 
solved. It was operating in West Virginia. 

A feed store is to be opened at Gering, Neb., by 
the Armstrong Bros. succeeding Ed Gering. 

The Johnson Shop and Feed Mill at Lebanon, 
Kan., is under the direction of Marion Oswald. 

The Ellis Feed Company is succeeded at Para- 
gould, Ark., by the City Feed & Bottling Company. 

The feed and produce business at Plattsburg, Mo., 


dis- 


has been sold by Edgar Sims to the Walker Bros. . 


A wholesale feed and flour business is to be con- 
ducted at Clarendon, Ark., by J. L. Simpson & Bro. 

The feed mill department of Lee Stratton at Caw- 
ker City, Kan., is being equipped with an elevator. 
' A hay shipping business is to be conducted at 
Columbus Grove, Ohio, by J. L. Turner, hay shipper. 

A new feed store has been opened between Ru- 
pert and Quinwood, W. Va., by G. E. Smith and H. 
H. Morrison. 

Capitalized at $10,000, the Thomas S. Winn & 
Co., have incorporated at Richmond, Va. Thomas 
S. Winn is president and A. E. Edwards, secretary. 
The company will handle feed. 

The building at La Verne, Calif., formerly oceu- 
pied by the La Verne Feed & Fuel Company is now 
occupied by the Western Warehouse & Brokerage 
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Company. It will be the company’s local distribut- 
ing point for hay, feed, etc. C. R. Crosswell is 
manager. 


W. G. Moorhead succeeds C. E. Arthur as man- 
ager of the feed department of Van Wie & Moor- 
head of Chicago. 

To deal in feed and flour in carluad lots the Con- 
sumers Flour & Feed Company has been incorpor- 
ated at Chicago, IIl. 


The Princeton Flour & Feed Company of Prince- 
ton, Ill., is to be conducted by the De Doncher 
Bros. of East Moline. 


A feed and hay business is to be conducted at 
Johnsonburg, Pa., by J. B. Kirkpatrick. He will 
erect a warehouse there. 


A feed milling and mixing plant is to be erected 
at Del Mar Station, Calif. K. M. Swearingen is 
head of the new concern. 


A feed and flour store is being opened at Su- 
perior, Neb., by G. L. Trotter. He will operate it 
as George’s Produce House. 


A feed store and building at Walnut Springs, 
Texas, has been purchased from T. A. White by W. 
J. Gesdin, formerly of Hico. 


J. L. Tent, H. H. Butz, and G. L. Moody have 
incorporated at Fort Stockton, Texas, as the Fort 
Stockton Alfalfa Association. 


The Oldson Feed Store at Edna, Kan., is now 
being operated by Wilmoth & Son. C. S. Carlton 
has retired from the feed businesss. 

The dissolution of the partnership of T. W. Harold 
and Ambrose Hardy doing a hay business at Rich- 
mond, W. Va., has been consummated. 


George M. Huffker has opened a feed and flour 
store at ‘Tooele, Utah. The company will handle a 
complete line of poultry feed, bran, flour, etc. 


A modern feed and flour mill is to be erected at 
Kittanning, Pa., for L. Pollock. The building will 
be 70x129 feet, three stories high of brick con- 
struction. 


Capitalized at $5,000, the Moore Feed & Seed 
Company has been incorporated at Ashland, Ky. 
The incorporators are Harry S. Moore, Watt M. 
Pritchard. 


A feed and flour business, wholesale and retail, 
is to be conducted at Carthage, N. Y., by W. W. 
Shannon. He will erect a new building to house 
his business. 


H. A. Novak has been chosen sales manager 
of the Parry Products Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mr. Novak for 20 years has been selling to farm- 
ers in the Hast through dealers. 


A new building is being erected by the Valley 
Feed & Supply Company of San Gabriel, Calif., 
to facilitate its growing business. The firm also 
opened a branch office at Arcadia. 


To manufacture feed, flour, etc., the Arkport Mill- 
ing Company has been incorporated at Jamestown, 
N. Y., capitalized at $20,000. A. G. Nordstrom, J. 
L. Anderson and J. A. Anderson are interested. 


The Brown & Oglesby Feed & Grain Company of 
Pine Bluff, Ark., has changed its name to the Shell- 
Ross Flour & Feed Company, Inc. The owners are 
I. Shell, manager, and Walter Ross and Ernest 

Oss. 


Capitalized at $25,000, the Cash Feed Company, 
Inc., is to be incorporated at Orlando, Fla. A. R. 
Jones is president; A. N. Jones, vice-president; 
Manuel Jones, general manager, secretary. and 
treasurer. 


Offices have been opened at Pittsburgh, Pa. by 
Franklin J. Connolly formerly with the Taylor 
Brokerage Company, who will operate indepen- 
dently. He has been in the feed and flour business 
for 20 years. 


The feed plant of the Cowichan Creamery Asso- 
ciation, Duncan, B. C., is being remodeled. A bulk 
slorage grain elevator is also being erected. The. 
J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Company has installed 
the equipment. 


Ericsson & Starr and /Paul J. Reiger of Los 
Angeles, Calif., have consolidated’ and are conduct- 
ing a strictly wholesale’ business in hay at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Reiger was formerly in the wholesale 
hay business as were Ericsson & Starr. 


The Pioneer Feed Company has been organized 
at Elkhorn, Wis., by Will A. Foster, well known in 
feed and dairying circles and formerly with the 
Murphy Products Company. He is having plans 
pa for a modern specially equipped mill at Elk- 

orn. 


The Morgan Feed Company has been incorporated 
at Elk River, Minn., capitalized at $25,000. The 
incorporators are Lewis C. Morgan, Ralph R. Rich- 
ner, William H. Graves and Mary A. Graves. A 
new elevator and large storage warehouse are to be 
built by the firm, 

A large warehouse to be used for storing hay 
and straw is to be erected at Van Nuys, Calif., 
for the Fernando Valley Feed & Fuel Company. In 
addition to the large distributing and storage plant, 
the company operates a warehouse and bean clean- 
ing plant at Owensmouth. 
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COAL 


COAL PRODUCTION 

The week of July 31 saw coal production started 
at an increase of 25 per cent over that of a week 
before. The coal loadings on the first day were 
14,768 cars compared with an average of 11,000 and 
a day’s record since April 1 of 17,000. 

Geological survey estimates place the produc- 
tion the week previous to that of July 31 at 4,000,- 
000 tons. An improvement of 25 per cent-would 
mean an output of 5,000,000 tons. 

The increased loadings were most marked in the 
Allegheny and West Virginia regions and in south- 
ern fields around Birmingham, Ala. 


TO FINANCE COAL 

A recent newspaper report from New York City 
was to the effect that New York banks have come 
to the rescue of the public in the coal emergency 
and have pledged themselves to underwrite the cost 
of all coal Washington assigns the entire state. 
Eugene R. Outerbridge, chairman of the governor’s 
coal commission, in making the above announce- 
ment would not disclose the personnel of the syndi- 
cate, but indicated it embraced the leading banking 
houses of this city, and was organized under pres- 
sure last week to provide Governor Miller with 
proper financial backing for his SN eg on coal 
with Herbert Hoover. 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 

Coal associations in various sections of the coun- 
try have been holding their annual conventions and 
election of officers. The Merrimack Valley Retail 
Coal Dealers Association elected the following offi- 
cers: President, M. P. Moore, Manchester, N. H.; 
vice-president, Charles 'W. Gray, Portsmouth, ING) EL. 
secretary, Charles B. Bodwell, Manchester, N. H.: 
treasurer, W. H. Shedd, Nashau, N. H. 

The Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion reelected its old officers as follows: President, 
Samuel B. Crowell of Philadelphia; vice-president, 
Walter L. Montgomery of Harrisburg, Pa.; secre- 
tary, Welling M. Bertolet, Reading; treasurer, J. 
Arthur Strunk, Reading. 

At its twenty-seventh annual convention, the TIIli- 
nois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers Association 
elected R. H. Jones, Kenosha, Wis., president; 
R. B. Herring, Hinsdale, Ill., vice-president; C. S. 
Dodge, Monroe, Wis., treasurer. 

The new officers of the Long Island Dealers As- 
sociation for the ensuing year are: H. H. Think- 
ham, Amityville, N. Y., president; W. R. Pettit 
vice-president; George Adams, treasurer. 


RESTRICTING PROFITEERING 

At a conference of Federal and Pennsylvania 
state officials at Washington on August 9, it was 
decided that Pennsylvania must regulate the price 
of coal mined and consumed within the borders of 
the state. 

That decision was reached after several hours of 
discussion by Secretary Hoover and Henry B. Spen- 
cer, Federal fuel distributor, W. D. B. Ainey, chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion, and a score of coal operators representing all 
the tonnage produced in Pennsylvania. 

The conference was called by Mr. Hoover after 
it was decided on Monday, following a meeting with 
Pennsylvania operators, that state authorities 
should be consulted since the. vast majority of coal 
now being produced in the state is consumed within 
its borders. At that meeting it developed that re- 
sponsible operators were generally adhering to the 
Hoover fair price of $3.50 a ton, but some operators 
were charging as high as $7 and $8 for coal. 

Although spokesmen for the operators assured 
the Government officials of their desire to co- 
operate in holding down coal prices, they argued 
that $3.50 was not a fair price in some districts 
where production costs alone had mounted much 
higher than that figure. It was intimated after the 
meeting that prices in the different districts may be 
fixed by the state to meet the local conditions. 


COAL FROM WALES 

To those who have been fostering a hope that, 
in case of a prolongation of the strike of the an- 
thracite miners and subsequent dwindling down 
of our coal reserve, they would be able to replenish 
their bins with anthracite from Wales, the follow- 
ing statement of Consul A. B. Cook at Swansea, 
Wales brings no encouragement. The total out- 
put of Welch mines, by the way, is scarcely one- 
twentieth of the normal output of American mines. 

“The anthracite coal deposits of the United King- 
dom are almost exclusively contined to a small area 
of South Wales, in the counties of Pembroke, Car- 
marthen, and western Glamorgan. The only other 
anthracite deposits of the country are small beds 
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of inferior anthracite in Scotland. The output of 
anthracite in South Wales in 1921 was 4,231,000 
tons. Normally about two-thirds of the output is 
exported. The exports of anthracite from the port 
of Swansea for the first five months of 1922 totaled 
559,937 tons. These exports were shipped prin- 
cipally to France, Italy, and Belgium. 

“The local export trade states that there are 
no appreciable stocks of anthracite on hand; that 
all coal brought to the surface finds immediate 
sale at good’ prices; and that, in fact, it has de- 
mands now which it can not supply owing to the 
limited amount of anthracite mined. During the 
current week there was shipped the first cargo 
of anthracite from Swansea to a port of the United 
States, consisting of 4,000 tons of ‘cobbles’ and 
‘nuts.’ Local dealers report many inquiries from 
the United States and Canada.” 


HOOVER’S COAL DISTRIBUTION PLAN 

Secretary Hoover has formulated a plan which 
he has sent to the governors of the different states 
for the regulation of coal distribution. A summary 
of the plan is as follows: 


The Federal Government will limit its activities 
in coal distribution entirely to interstate questions. 
Mr. Spencer has been appointed fuel distributor, not 
fuel administrator, because the Federal distribution 
is concerned with coal distribution between the dif- 
ferent states, not’ with coal administration in the 
sense of the war organization. 

The control of coal distribution to individual con- 
sumers within the state boundaries is entirely in 
oe hands of state authorities except for railway 
coal. 

The methods of handling coal for railways re- 
sponsible to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will be éetermined directly from Washington in 
maintaining interstate commerce. 

Distribution problems vary in different groups of 
states; that is, in New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Southern, Middle West, Northern Lake States, Inter- 
mountain and Pacific States. The last two groups 
are able to look after themselves and are not now 
embraced in active administration. 

Each state outside the latter groups has been re- 
quested to canvass its situation as to stocks and 


requirements in order of the priority in different 
classes—public utilities, public institutions, house- 
holds and industrial coal. 


Each state has been asked to make such rules and 
regulations as it may see fit to control speculation 
and distribution within the boundaries of the state. 
It has been suggested that the co-operation of their 
state wholesale and retail coal dealers’ associations 
should be secured. The Federal Government has no 
authority and can exert none in this matter beyond 
moral pressure. 

Each state that must import coal from other 
states has been asked to create a central state agency 
or committee for the purchase or guarantee of pur- 
chases of coal that may be imported into the state 
from other states or from abroad, all coal to be con- 
signed to an agency designated by the state. By 
this arrangement a great deal more mobility is 
given the state authorities in shifting cval to meet 
its local emergencies. Furthermore, this arrange- 
ment will remedy the financial impossibility of ask- 
ing coal producers to ship to strange consumers 
whose reliability must be established. The repudia- 
tion of coal during the last strike caused great losses 
and litigation. 

The Federal fuel distributor will place these state 
central purchasing agencies or committees. in con- 
tact with the coal producers in states of coal sur- 
plus and will undertake to see that coal is sold to 
the central purchasing agencies at a fair price. The 
state purchasing agencies will indicate the destina- 
tions within the states to which coal is to be shipped. 

The Federal distribution will prorate the available 
supplies between states following the general basis 
of priorities declared by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Where coal is already flowing through natural 
channels to priority concerns approved by the state 
agencies, it will continue, but it will form part of the 
state quota. 

The whole plan is one of complete decentralization 
into the hands of the state authorities, the Federal 
agencies acting solely in interstate commerce. 


COAL OUTLOOK 

The Black Diamond in its review of the coal sit- 
uation for week ending August 5 said: 

Owing to the fact that the Government’s plan 
to control prices and the distribution of coal dur- 
ing the present crisis through the allotment of cars 
has not as yet begun to function properly, much 
confusion reigns in the coal trade throughout the 
country. The movement inaugurated by Secretary 
Hoover being as yet in its infancy, nobody in the 
various districts seems to be able to plan a definite 
program. 

Although there is a strong desire on the part 
of most state officials and others to lend every 
aid possible in carrying out the plan evolved by 
Mr. Hoover, not much seems to have been ac- 
complished. However, the movement seems to 
have gotten well under way and it is expected 
that the wheels of the organization now being 
formed will run more smoothly within a week or 
SO. 

Despite the warnings, ukases, orders and rules 
promulgated and issued by Mr. Hoover and his 
aids regarding maximum prices to be charged, 
there still seems to be a disposition to accept 
such high prices as anxious bidders are willing to 
pay. In fact, coal is being sold in every mining 
district now working at prices far in excess of 
those stipulated by the Secretary of Commerce as 
permissible. Some there are who have been able 
to buy coal at the figures named as fair and rea- 
sonable, but in the majority of cases such purchases 
have ‘been made in conformity with agreements or 
contracts entered into prior to the Washington 
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decision to regulate the coal trade. It is true that 
Hoover prices are being quoted in the various 
districts, but it is also true that higher prices are 
being asked and obtained. 

Stocks of coal are becoming alarmingly low 
in many sections, notably in the Northwest. Pub- 
lic utilities in several Wisconsin cities are on the 
verge of closing down through lack of fuel. More 
than 30 freight carriers on the Great Lakes have 
peen laid up through lack of bunker coal. 

In the export trade, the flurry which was in- 
dulged in last week in British coal has died down. 
Much British coal is still being offered, but few if 
any commitments have been made during the last 
week. Tonnage ordered during the rush for the 
British product is being offered freely in the east, 
but is finding few buyers. As a result of the in- 
difference to British coal both quotations and vessel 
rates are down materially. Those who were so anx- 
ious last week to buy British coal are out of the 
market, awaiting the result of the Government’s 
action in taking over the coal trade. 

Production in West Virginia is rapidly getting 
back to what it was prior to the rail shopmen’s 
strike. There is a great scarcity of spot coal and 
this fact has resulted in an increase in prices, al- 
though the general rule is to quote prices estab- 
lished by Mr. Hoover. Congestion is still a big 
factor in retarding the movement of coal, but 
conditions in this respect are not as bad as last 
week and are improving daily. In the smoke- 
less region, production is at about 50 per cent, 
being held down because of the car shortage and 
congestion at terminals. Prices were booming up 
to the time the government stepped in, when 
they receded. ‘During the last day or so, how- 
ever, prices again have become stronger. Free 
coal is very scarce, as the most of that being 
produced is going to fill priority orders. 

In northeast Kentucky, production is still 
greatly retarded by the railway situation and 
prices cover a wide range. In the western Ken- 
tucky field demand is exceedingly keen, but those 
on the priority list are getting the majority of 
the output. Retailers who have been forced to 
buy in the open’ market have had to pay far in 
excess of government prices. Coal going to fill 
priority orders, however, is being held down to 
the Hoover maximum. 

The retail coal business and grain business of 
J. H. Stickney at Iowa Falls, Iowa, is now owned 
by M. O. Hocum. 


The interests of Wilber Robine in the Peck Mill- 
ing & Coal Company at Cassopolis, Mich., were sold 
by him to R. F. Peck. 


The retail coal business at the grain elevator 
of Dozler & Morris at Primghar, Iowa, has been 
purchased by J. S. DeVries. 


The retail coal and grain business of Stephen 
Smedley & Son at Glassboro, N. J., has been pur- 
chased by Schreibel & Campbell. 


The retail coal business and grain- elevator of 
J. G. Stewart at Nekoma, N. D., has been pur- 
chased by the Northwood Hlevator Company. 


The business of the Lawrence & Harden Com- 
pany at Sussex, N. J., is now being conducted by 
the Consolidated Feed, Coal & Lumber Company. 


The retail coal business and grain elevator of 
S. W. Cissna & Son at Washington Court House, 
Ohio, has been purchased by the McDonald Com- 
pany. 

The interest of George Siple in the retail coal, 
lumber, and grain business, operated as G. H. Siple 
& Co., at Otsego, Mich., has been purchased by Wil- 
liam Drew. 


The San Pierre Grain & Farm Supply Company 
was recently incorporated at San Pierre, Ind., capi- 
talized at $20,000, to deal in coal, building ma- 
terials and grain. 


Capitalized at $16,000, the H. W. Linder Grain 
Company has been incorporated at Lostant, IIl., to 
take over the retail coal and grain business of H. 
W. Linder. Howard Stotler, Conrad Linder, Henry 
Linder and H. M. Taggart are interested. 


The retail lumber and coal business of the King 
Wilder Grain Company at Wheatland, Iowa, was 
purchased by the Equity Co-operative Trading Com- 
pany. The King Wilder company will continue its 
grain business. 


The Crystal Lake Lumber & Coal Company has 
been incorporated at Crystal Lake, Ill., to handle 
coal, lumber, feed, building materials, etc., capital- 
ized at $50,000. M. Cohn, Samuel Wolberg and 
Charles E. Corn are interested. 


The coal and grain firm of Davis Bros. & Steven- 
son at La Rose, Ill., has changed its name to that 
of the Davis Bros. & Hyde. M. B. Hyde has pur- 
chased the interest of G. T. Stevenson. 


The interest of Drew & Hargreaves in the retail 
coal and grain business at Emington, Il., has been 
purchased by William Robinson. The business 
which has been operated as Robinson, Drew & Co., 
will be conducted under the name of the Robinson 
Grain Company. Horace Robinson has retained 
his interest. 
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FORAGE PLANT SEED IMPORTS 
The following table shows the seeds permitted 
entry into the United States under the Seed Im- 
portation Act during the month:of July 1922 and 
the same month in 1921: 


Kind of seed. 1922. 1921. 
Pounds. Pounds. 

ATIPALL SS 9) ec sve se: ravi oe Cee ee creat net ree 1,553,100 89,200 
Canadas: BIWCeTassy Zi rites ole ciate ciel Jas ree 1,000 
Alsike “Clover? Sek ee cee eee 44,300 17,800 
Grimson: \Clover® Viata eereyie opocnars 11,000 198,200 
Hed, Cloverous sine asters pe ars ate eee ee 185,800 744,500 
WHite Glovers syecsae sp eins aie arate er epee 79,000 133,600 
Grass’ NiKtures lacie tenis ete Sees 40,100 
Broom-corn Millets Pate. se wes te 153,400 pend 
366,700 38,500 

2,200 heres 

84,000 16,300 

Italian rye gr east 13,800 
TRIMMOED Ys oe eer wietes pers eet seeks dete Leda e 89,200 
Hairy “veteh een serie SA Oe 91,900 108,400 
Spring. yeteh! Aye cers eris steerer TO5800) 5 Sores. 


MOVEMENT OF KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS 
SEED BELOW NORMAL 


The 1922 crop of Kentucky Blue Grass seed is 
not being sold as freely by growers in Kentucky 
and Missouri as was the crop last year. In some 
important stripping areas in Kentucky where the 
crop is large, less than 5 per cent had moved from 
growers’ hands by July 25. In other sections of 
Kentucky approximately 25 per cent had been sold 
but the bulk of the crop has been pooled in the 
expectancy of higher prices later. Although in the 
vicinity of one or two important shipping points in 
Missouri 60 per cent or more of the crop is re- 
ported to have been sold by growers, in most of the 
other sections only 10 per cent to 15 per cent has 
been sold. 

Prices prevailing about July 25 were much lower 
than last year, being mostly $1.25 to $1.50 per bu- 
shel for rough, cured seed compared with $2 to 
$2.50 last year. ‘Little or no change occurred in 
prices offered to growers during the last two weeks 
of July. 

The quality of the seed in Kentucky and Missouri 
is much better than it was last year and undoubt- 
edly will shrink less in cleaning. 


A COLORADO WEED SEED WARNING 

Putting in fall wheat? If so, do you know any- 
thing about the seed? Has it been tested for 
purity and germination? Does it contain wild oats, 
bindweed, Russian thistles, sunflowers or other 
noxious weed seeds that will cut down your yield 
and increase the dockage when you market the crop 
next summer? 

These questions are being put to wheat growers 
by the Colorado Seed Laboratory, which is equip- 
ped to make tests for farmers free of charge, that 
will often save them hundreds of dollars on a single 
crop. The 1921 wheat crop of Colorado was approxi- 
imately 22,000,000 bushels. The estimated loss of 
yield in the United States on Spring wheat due to 
weeds was 12 to 15 per cent, and on Winter wheat, 
5 to 9 per cent. Using the lowest figure in each 
case, ‘Colorado’s loss in yield due to weeds last 
year was 1,000,000 bushels. The loss due to dock- 
age, on account of weed seeds, based on U. S. esti- 
mates, was more than half a million bushels to 
Colorado farmers. Testing the seed would have 
avoided the major portion of this loss. 

Procure a sample of not less than one pound, 
says the Laboratory to wheat growers; be sure it 
is representative of the bulk of your seed. Take 
small portions from various parts of the bin, mix 
and send the entire sample, addressing it to State 
Seed Laboratory, Fort Collins, Colo. A test for 
germination and purity will be made. It requires 
about 10 days to have this done, and there is no 
cost for the service. A test in time will save the 
farmer money and worry. 


RETAIL SEEDS SALES INCREASE 

General improvement in business conditions is 
given as the reason for the increase in sales of 
seeds during the selling season of 1922 over that 
of 1921. Another factor in this increase in sales 
is that of more promising outlook for agricultural 
products this year. 

The seeds for which the greatest general in- 
crease in sales is noted, according to data obtained 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
are Sweet Clover, Sudan Grass, and Soy Beans. 
Sales of other seeds are affected somewhat by the 
more extensive use of these crops in new as well 
as old areas where they are being substituted for 
Red and Alsike Clover, Millets, and Oats, and pos- 
sibly other crops, in the crop rotation in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

Sales of Red Clover, Alfalfa, and Timothy seed 


were larger than last year in practically all sec- 
tions while Alsike and Crimson Clover on the whole 
were smaller. Kentucky Blue Grass was greatly 
affected by the abnormally high price and short 
supply. Millet seed sales were erratic, some varie- 
ties being more in demand in a specific section 
than others. Cowpea sales increased appreciably 
in most sections although sales in the Southeast- 
ern States are reported to be 10 per cent less than 
last year and 8 per cent below normal. 

MEADOW FESCUE SEED PRICES DECLINE 

A normal movement of the 1922 crop of Mea- 
dow Fescue seed has occurred since threshing began 
about June 30, and it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of the crop has already been 
sold by the growers. In the opinion of country buy- 
ers and others this year’s crop of recleaned seed 
will be about twice as large as that of last year. 

The quality is considered to be much better not 
only because of favorable weather during the grow- 
ing season and at harvest time but also because 
growers exercised more care in the selection of 
their seed for sowing. During recent years the 
shrinkage in recleaning the crop has been unus- 
ually heavy, resulting in considerable loss to the 
growers. 

Prices to growers declined 2 cents or 3 cents dur- 
ing the two weeks prior to July 25. Only about 
4 cents per pound for recleaned seed was being 
paid on that date, and there were not many buyers 
even at that price. 


SELL SEED FOR SUMMER PLANTING 


“That summer seeding of Alfalfa, Clover, and 
grasses gives good results is often overlooked by 
farmers who are in the habit of seeding Timothy 
in the fall and ‘Clover in the spring with the ce- 
reals,” according to L. E. Thatcher, assistant agron- 
omist at the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

“Ideal conditions for a good catch of these crops,” 
Mr. Thatcher continues, “are obtained by plowing 
or thoroughly disking oat or wheat stubble or early 
potato land soon after harvest and preparing a firm, 
moist seed-bed by harrowing and rolling. 

“The seed may be broadcast and covered lightly 
with a weeder or harrow. The use of a grass seed 
disk drill is not always satisfactory on a freshly 
prepared seed-bed, because it may cover the seed 
ioo deep. 

“Hairy Vetch or Hairy Vetch and rye give best 
results seeded about August 10 to 20, and should 
not be seeded later than September 15 at the 
latest.” 


SLIGHT CHANGES IN ENGLISH SEED LAW 

A few minor changes will be made to the English 
seed regulations which went into effect on August 
1, 1921. The conference at which these changes 
were decided upon was held for the purpose of 
considering the effect of the new seed law. The 
new regulations will remain in draft form for 40 
days, after which they will be made and presented 
to both houses of Parliament. The changes in- 
clude the following affecting grass and field seeds: 

Withdrawal of the necessity for stating the per- 
centage of pure germinating seed or “real value” in 
case of grass or Clover seed. 

Allowing Alsike Clover and White Clover, when 
grown together, to be treated, for the purposes 
of the regulations, as one seed, provided they are 
declared to having been grown together. 

Requiring for the purposes of testing, sprouted 
cereal seeds to be treated as an impurity. 

Copies of the draft regulations may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10 Whitehall Place, London, §. W. I. 


MOVEMENT OF ORCHARD GRASS SEED 
SLOWER THAN IN 1921 

The movement of Orchard Grass seed is even 
more belated than last year despite the fact that 
it was harvested earlier. In some sections but little 
seed had been threshed up to July 25 and in other 
sections threshing operations were in full swing 
or nearly completed. 3 

The 1922 crop is much larger than that of last 
year and sales were somewhat disappointing this 
spring. These factors along with others have ten- 
ded to cause dealers to take a passive interest in 
the crop and refrain from making any but nominal 
bids for seed held by growers. 

The market had not become established by July 
25, although prices for country-run seed ranging 
from 75 cents to $1.25 per 100 pounds were being 
offered occasionally to growers in the Kentucky, 
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Ohio, and Missouri districts. Threshing had not 
progressed sufficiently in Virginia for buyers to be- 
come interested in the seed that was harvested in 
that state. ; 

The quality of the 1922 crop in practically all dis- 
tricts is considered to be better than last year. 
The carryover of old seed by growers, particularly 
in the Ohio and Virginia districts, seems to be 
somewhat larger than usual. No Orchard Grass 
seed was permitted entry under the seed importa- 
tion act during June and July. 


SEEDS GENERALLY LOWER IN NEW YORK 


BY C. K. TRAFTON 


There has been no general activity in the market 
for field seeds during the month under review, and 
with reports on some of the new crops highly favor- 
able, it is by no means surprising that the ruling 
trend of prices has been downward. Two con- 
spicuous exceptions, however, are found in the cases 
of White Clover and Crimson Clover. 

Red Clover has declined about 2 cents, largely 
because of favorable crop prospects. With Toledo 
prices at the year’s lowest levels buyers have gen- 
erally held off, although there has been a little 
scattered buying from the south owing to the high 
prices ruling for Crimson. However, spot stocks 
are meager and Europe is still offering sparingly at 
high prices. In fact, Germany is offering nothing 
and Italy quotes 17% cents c. i. f. N. Y., or prac- 
tically the same as the spot price. No interest 
is shown in French seed as little has been heard 
as yet regarding the new crop. ‘The arrivals for 
the month were only 25 bags from Italy, against 
387 bags from Germany during June. 

Crimson Clover has scored an additional advance 
of 1 cent or more as a moderate southern demand 
has caused a further reduction in stocks. In or- 
dinary seasons arrivals from abroad are fairly heavy 
at this time, but only 300 bags were received on 
one steamer from France, comparing with the June 
total of 420 bags. Although samples of the new 
French crop show good quality, the outturn is 
confirming predictions of a small yield. Hence offer- 
ings are small and too high to permit of business. 
A month ago shippers were quoting 13% to 14 
cents c. i. f. N. Y., but latest offers range from 17% 
to 19 cents, which is about the same as the local 
spot quotation on Red Clover. 

White Clover was conspicuously strong, advancing 
about 7 or 8 cents. Dealers on the seaboard and 
elsewhere have been eager to anticipate their spring 
requirements, partly because of bad crop reports 
from Wisconsin, and because they do not wish 
to repeat their unfortunate experiences of the pre- 
ceding season. Moreover, foreign advices have 
been decidedly strong. It is practically impossible 
to secure good seed in Europe. Samples received 
show poor quality, for which 38 cents is asked for 
small lots—generally three to five tons, against 10 
to 20 tons ordinarily. The arrivals were slightly 
larger, 255 bags, against 60 during June. 

Alfalfa has declined about 2 cents owing to 
slow trade, although some business has been done 
with western and seaboard buyers. The import sit- 
uation has been strong. Arrivals were only 6,310 
bags, against nearly 13,000 during June, and for 
future shipments 12 3-4 cents c. i. f. is asked 
for choice seed, compared with 11% to 12 cents a 
month ago. Fair average quality is offered at 12% 
cents. The offerings are small and it is evident 
that supplies in Argentina are well cleaned up. Ship- 
pers there report sales to France, Germany and 
Africa. Higher prices are current in Africa for 
seed that does not come up to the Argentine grade. 

Fancy Kentucky Bluegrass is quoted at 27 to 
28 cents per hundred pounds, compared with 60 to 
61 cents a month ago, owing to the excellent do- 
mestic crop prospects. Canadian Bluegrass is quoted 
at 21 to 22 cents, against 36 to 37 cents a month 
ago. Redtop is 2 cents lower. Dealers have been 
trying to work up export interest in grasses, but 
Europe is not yet ready and the collapse in ex- 
change rates, notably on the Continent, has been 
a serious obstacle. Although the United Kingdom 
is not yet ready to buy, buyers there have been 
seeking information, evidently owing to uncertainty 
regarding their home crops. Timothy is nominally 
unchanged. Exports for the month showed con- 
siderable enlargement, including 742 bags of Red- 
top to Germany, 75 bags of Redtop to the United 
Kingdom, and 177 bags of Timothy, also to the 
United Kingdom. The arrivals included 137 bags 
of Crested Dog’s Tail from New Zealand; also 1,259 
bags of Fescue, against 2,024 during June. 

Rye Grass is nominally unchanged. The arrivals 
were 411 bags (including 391 from Argentina), 
against 56 during June. 

Alsike is about % cent lower owing to slow trade 
and good reports regarding the quality of new crop. 

Rape seed has eased off about a half-cent, al- 
though arrivals were extremely light, only 78 bags 
from Japan, against the June total of 2,486 bags. 
The Orient is now offering at 5.40 cents c. i. f. 
Pacific ports. Holland is not offering, but France 
asks 714% cents for new crop seed which is said 
to be superior in quality to the Japanese. 

Vetch has been in good demand owing to growing 
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scarcity and the strength in Crimson Clover. The 
spot quotation is about 14 cents. German shippers 
claim that they cannot make offers. Arrivals were 
only 76 bags, compared with 550 in June. 

Sunflower seed has been strong owing to inade- 
quate supplies. Hence the local stock has been 
turned over many times among various traders 
and the price has been forced to 5 3-4 to 6 cents 
for car-load lots. According to well-informed deal- 
ers there is no prospect of relief from either domes- 
tic or foreign developments. On the one hand, 
practically nothing is heard of Argentine offerings 
and supplies there are apparently exhausted. More- 
over, it is generally agreed that the California 
crop will not be a factor as it is extremely small, 
and moreover, it will not be in until late in Sep- 
tember. One quotation was heard of 5 cents, ship- 
ping point. While this is cheaper than recent offer- 
ings from Argentina, the quality is said to be poor. 
Arrivals for the month, including nearly 1,000 bags 
from Europe, were 3,065 bags, compared with about 
3,000 during June. ; 

Canary seed has been extremely quiet, but the 
market has remained steady at about 3.10 cents as 
supplies are small, the arrivals being only 425 bags 
against 650 in June. Argentina reports a good de- 
mand from England and Holland and still quotes a 
relatively high price, 3.10 cents c. i. f. 

Hemp seed is offered from the Orient at 3.10 cents 
ce. i. f. August-September shipment to Pacific Coast. 


SEEDS AT MILWAUKEE 


BY C. 0. SKINROOD 
The Milwaukee seed trade is rather quiet judg- 


* jing from the reduced volume of receipts and ship- 


ments. Dealers declare that this is the usual dull 
mid-summer period, but that.trade is now right on 
the edge of a revival of activity as new seeds are 
beginning to filter in from the early threshings. 

Clover seed receipts for July at Milwaukee were 
reported at 9,912 pounds as compared with receipts 
of 8,650 pounds for the corresponding month a year 
ago. Receipts both last year and this year for 
July are therefore practically nominal, being so 
small as to have but little significance. 

Shipments of Clover seed from Milwaukee for 
the past month were 178,983 pounds as compared 
with 196,445 pounds for the corresponding month a 
year ago. Shipments were about 18,000 pounds or 
10 per cent Jess than a year ago. Shipments, how- 
ever, were several times as large as the small 
receipts for the past month. 

Receipts of Timothy seed for July at Milwaukee 
were reported as nil by the Chamber of Commerce, 
compared with receipts for the corresponding 
month last year of 60,000 pounds. The new crop 
Timothy is not ready to sell and hence small re- 
ceipts are expected at this time of the year. 

Shipments of Timothy seed in the past month 
were 448,144 pounds as compared with shipments 
of 53,602 pounds for the corresponding month a 
year ago. Shipments for the past month were 
therefore about eight or nine times as large as a 
year ago. Shipments of almost a half million 
pounds of seed were also formidable as compared 
with receipts in the past month of nothing. This 
has operated to reduce the available supply of 
Timothy seed to a considerable extent. 

The month past has revealed seed receipts of 
very light’ proportions, while in Clover, shipments 
have been fairly large and Timothy shipments have 
been much above the record made a year ago. 

Demands have come from all parts of Wisconsin 


We Are in the Market for 
TIMOTHY—-ALFALFA—-RED TOP 


Agricultural Seed Company 


Main & O’Fallon Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
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to the College of Agriculture asking what can be 
done to stop the excessive mildew on Clover this 
year. R. E. Vaughan, expert plant pathologist at 
the college of agriculture, says there is no method 
of stopping the disease that he knows of. He 
advises, however, that Clover should be cured 
carefully and especial care should be used in feed- 
ing it to horses as it is likely to be musty, although 
it is not poisonous. 

Clover mildew is common in all parts of the 
state, Mr. Vaughan reports. He declares it is 
also common in many parts of the Mississippi Val- 
ley and that it is no doubt due to the large amount 
of wet weather during the early spring. , 

The extraordinary growth in the use of, and the 
popularity of Alfalfa this year is shown by the 
Alfalfa acreage in three townships near Neenah. 
These towns of Dale, Greenville and Ellington 
have given figures to the official assessors of the 
district showing that the area has almost doubled. 
Reports are coming from all sections of Wiscon- 
sin that Alfalfa is fast becoming a leading hay and 
seed crop in the big dairy counties. For many 
years Wisconsin farmers had little success with 
Alfalfa and not much of it was planted. Now there 
is a general belief that Alfalfa can be raised suc- 
cessfully in this state and the area devoted to 
the crop is being increased in all directions. 

The official crop report of the State of Wiscon- 
sin show that the cutting of the second crop of 
Alfalfa and of Clover is now in order, and that 
yields are good. 

The production of Clover in the state is remark- 
ably high for 1922 despite the unprecedented crop 
killing reported from the ice wave of last winter. 
The output is estimated at 471,000 tons as com- 
pared with a forecast of 494,000 tons 30 days ago, 
and 272,000 ton produced last year and a five-year 
average of 303,000 tons. The average yield for 
1922 is given at 1.70 tons per acre, compared with 
1.25 tons last year and a 10-year average of 1.80 
tons, 

Production of Timothy is given at 731,000 tons 
as compared with a forecast of 733,000 tons 30 
days ago, a yield of 707,000 tons last year and a 
five-year average of 1,028,000 tons. The condition 
is given at 92 per cent as compared with 74 per 
cent a year ago and a 10-year average of 91.2 
per cent. 

The Milwaukee Seed Company reports that the 
Wisconsin crop of White Clover will be only about 
one half of the normal yield. It is already coming 
on the market, the company adds, and the quality 
is only fair. One of the most striking points in the 
yield is the fact that the seed is mixed badly with 
Alsike in many instances and this causes a wide 
range in the prices being paid, which is 22 to 38 
cents per pound as sold direct from the huller. As 
there is no carry over among the large dealers, 
the demand will be very brisk, the company be- 
lieves. There will be but little or no importing of 
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White Clover seed the company says, so that the 
supply is likely to be small and substantial rises 
in the market are believed more than likely. 

Domestic Alfalfa seed is scarce, the Milwaukee 
Seed Company reports, and the prices now range 
from 14 to 18 cents per pound. 

Considerable importations of Alfalfa seed are 
coming from Argentina, and these are said to be 
of good quality with prices ranging from 12 to 
15 cents per pound. The company is looking for- 
ward to a heavy demand for Alfalfa for summer 
and fall seeding. 

As for Alsike, the company reports there will be 
a larger crop this year than had at first been an- 
ticipated. The quality is expected to be good, and 
the demand is fair at the present time. The price 
is ranging from 10 to 15 cents a pound, direct from 
the hullers. 

As for the Red Clover crop the company says the 
growing condition of the crop is fair and that seed 
will be on the market in about one month. The 
crop is not expected to be very large because of 
the greatly reduced acreage. Prices are now 
quoted as ranging from 14 to 18 cents per pound. 

As for Timothy seed, the Milwaukee Seed Com- 
pany says that there is no new seed on the mar- 
ket as yet. Prospects for yield are said to be fair. 
The demand from wholesale is said to be very 
light, while there is quite a heavy retail demand. 
The range of prices at present is from $4.50 to 
$5.50. 

The North American Seed Company is more op- 
timistic regarding the seed outlook and says that 
Red Clover in Wisconsin is going to be a better 
crop than was first expected. It is estimated now 
that the crop will be somewhat better than aver- 
age. The company adds also that the crops of 
White Clover and Alsike also promise much better 
than was first believed. In the central portion of 
Wisconsin, the center of the White Clover district, 
the outlook is reported excellent, while the north- 
ern part of the state will come in strong with 


Red Clover and Alsike. 
Business is starting in new seeds, the North 
American Company says and the prospects are 


for a big year of business. White Clover has come 
in in small quantities and is, of very good quality, 
while early Alsike has also appeared in the Mil- 
waukee market which is also of attractive quality. 
The company believes the season is not far enough 
advanced to quote prices as yet. 

The Kellogg Seed Company says Wisconsin will 
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deliver at least an average sized crop of seeds 
taking in all the various kinds and the prospects 
are bright for a good marketing season at Mil- 
waukee. White Clover is reported as being in 
good buying demand at $25 to $38, and some Al- 
sike is already being moved at prices ranging 
from $10 to $14. Timothy is quoted by this seed 
house at $4.75 to $5.25. 

The Courteen Seed Company esitmates that the 
Wisconsin seed crop for 1922 is likely to be a 
little better than the average yield over a series 


of years. In fact a rather large crop of Red Clover 
seed is looked for, with prices now ranging from 
$16 to $17. 


The Courteen Seed Company reports that a num- 
ber of different kind of new seeds have come in to 
the Milwaukee market and almost all of them are 
of uniformly good quality. White Clover is show- 
ing some movement and prices are quoted from 
$28 to $40. The new Alsike is quoted from $12 
to $15 and the new croup Timothy is quoted at 
present from $4.75 to $5.25. A very brisk trade 
in seeds this fall and winter is the prediction made 
by the company, based on the present bright out- 
look. 

Wisconsin is going to have a good crop of field 
seeds and prices in all prohability will go lower 
because of the large supplies, is the belief of the 
L. Teweles Seed Company. In fact the trend soon 
is expected to be towards lower levels. Consign- 
ments of Alsike and White Clover are reported in 
Milwaukee now. The Teweles company quotes 
White Clover at $32 to $38, while the quotation 
range on Alsike is from $12 to $15. Both the qual- 
ity of Alsike and White Clover are reported as 
being very good. 

The outlook for the Red Clover seed crop is 
excellent, the company says. In general a heavy 
seed trade at Milwaukee is predicted for the coming 
months. There has been no delay to seed business 
due to the strike of shopmen, it is said, because the 
movement up to this time has been very light. 


An additional story is to be built to the seed 
warehouse of the H. W. Buckbee Company of Rock- 
ford, Il. 

The capital stock of the Good Seed Company of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., has been increased from $10,000 to 
$50,000. 

William G. Haebich has gone into the seed busi- 
ness at La Crosse, Wis., and will specialize in seeds 
for florists. 

The seed and grocery business of Adams & Son 
at Fayetteville, Ark., has been sold to Edgar T. 
and A. D. McAlister. 


The capital stock of the Guaranty Seed Com- 
pany of Dallas, Texas, has been increased from 
$150,000 to $300,000. 

C. O. Wilcox is now with Isbell & Co., Jackson, 
Mich. He will represent the Michigan company 
in southern territory. 

A one-story warehouse at Los Angeles, Calif., has 
been purchased by the Aggeler-Musser Seed Com- 
pany at a consideration of $70,000. 


; The seed plant of J. M. Schultz at Dieterich, IIl., 
is to be enlarged. The enlarged plant will have 
40,000 square feet of storage room. 

A wholesale seed business has been started by 
the Johnson Bros. of Nebraska City, Neb. The 
company also handles potatoes and coal. 

A new elevator is to be erected at Paducah, Ky., 
by the Yopp Seed Company. When the elevator is 
completed the seed company will operate it. 

A. H. Edwards, J. T. Haile and C. A. Edwards 
have incorporated at Macon, Ga., as the Edwards 
Haile Seed Company. The company is capitalized at 
$10,000. 

The Washington Seed Company has been in- 
corporated at Washington, Iowa. Recleaning ma- 


chinery is being installed and a wholesale and re- 
tail business in agricultural seeds will be conducted. 
O. G. Sappington and P. P. Schowalter are inter- 
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Hunt Coupling for Controlling the Stretch 
; of Manila Transmission Ropes 


Ask for Descriptive Catalog M-15-1 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., West New Brighton, N. Y. 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


OWNERS, FOR QUICK ACTION LIST YOUR 
PROPERTIES WITH US 

We have listed for sale or exchange in all parts 
of the country: 56 flour mills; 27 feed mills; 81 
grain elevators; 122 farms and plantations; 43 
timber tracts; 65 lumber and coal yards; 39 saw 
mills; 12 gas and electric plants; 10 water power 
sites; 29 manufacturing plants; 18 coal lands and 
mines; four street railways; 18 hotels; 56 apart- 
ment buildings; and various other properties. When 
you write us what you want to buy and where, for 
cash or in trade for your properties, you get at 
once several selections with all details. We dig out 
the facts before we list the properties and see 
that the price is right. Buyers and sellers, make 
note of this for future reference. PAUL PLOTZ 
& CO., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


BAGS 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags: 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicage, 
ll. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
steel split. Elevator belts and buckets and sup- 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 
Type Y 25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Crude 


Oil Engine; one 30-horsepower Chicago Pneumatic 
Crude Oil Engine. A. H. McDONALD, 547 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE 
Cracked corn grader, Linkhart No. 3, steel frame. 


Used only six months and good as new. One hun- 
dred ninety dollars f. o. b. Indianapolis. W. C. 
HOLMES, 2041 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


OIL ENGINES FOR SALE 
60-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50-horsepower Otto. 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 

50 other sizes. 


A. H. McDONALD, 547 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Fabricated Steel Products 


TANKS 

STACKS 
HOPPERS 
SKYLIGHTS 
VENTILATORS 
ELEVATOR LEGS 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 
COAL CHUTES & SCREENS 


THE SYKES CO. 


930 W. 19TH PLACE CHICAGO, ILL, 


Mail us _ sketches 
or blue prints for 
prompt estimates. 


ACT QUICKLY 
Iowa cribbed (ironclad) elevator for rent, capac- 
ity 16,000 bushels.. Located at Le Mars, Iowa, on C. 
St. P., M. & O., with free switching to Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. Well equipped. Price $300 for one 
year. F. A. POST, Le Mars, Iowa. 


Miscellaneous 


‘ove Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


FENCE POSTS 
If you want genuine ax-split, Puget Sound, red 
cedar posts and poles, write R. L. OLIVER, R. 4, 
Arlington, Wash. 


FOR SALE 
Good location for factory between B. & O. and 
Big 4 R. R. Co. tracks at Pana, lll. EDWARD Mc- 
KEB, Box 196, Pana, Ill. 


WANTED 
To hear from owner having elevator, mill or 


other property for sale. Give cash price and par- 
ticulars. JOHN J. BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


WANTED 
Practical engineer and machinist wants position 
with mill or elevator, using Corliss or high-speed 
engines. Am an expert with the above, as also 
generators and motors. For the best credentials, 
write R. F. D. No. 1, Box 41, Duquoin, IIl. 


REORGANIZING OPERATING CAPITAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

Opportunity to become financially and actively 
interested in the operation of a 700,000-bushel mod- 
ern concrete granary, located in the Chicago switch- 
ing zone. Also rural granaries located in Iowa and 
Illinois. Direct earnings should net not less than 
20 per cent annually, additional to large gain from 
property equity. Investments in parcels of not 
less than $5,000 each will be considered. CHARLES 
T. PEAVEY, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


DESIRES TO MAKE NEW CONNECTION 

I am out of business at the moment and desire 
to make a suitable connection with some reputable 
firm in one of the active grain centers. I am fa- 
miliar with the grain, hay and seed business, and 
well acquainted throughout the section from which 
the above shipments are made. Am also well ac- 
quainted with the handling of grain and other 
commodities bought and sold for future delivery, 
both as a representative and the handling of trades 
on the floor of the Exchange. DANIEL P. BYRNE, 
3718 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILROAD CLAIMS COLLECTED 

WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS covering loss 
or damage to grain, flour and mill products. Do 
not overlook delay, shortage, decline in market 
and deterioration claims. We have an extensive 
organization for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: Any Minneapolis bank or the Northwestern 
Miller. We are members of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association and the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis. This service is furnished on a percentage 
basis. No collection, no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT COMPANY, 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ested. The company will deal in Red, Alsike and 
Mammoth Clovers, Timothy and all kinds of field 
seeds. 


J. E. Weghorst and Bessie E. Martin have incor- 
porated at Dayton, Ohio, as the Weghorst & Mar- 
tin Seed Company. The firm is capitalized at 
$30,000. 


The Steffen Seed & Floral Company has been 
incorporated at Columbus, Ohio, capitalized at $10,- 
000. Frank J. Steffen is at the head of the new 
concern. > 


The newly organized Beckert Seed & Bulb Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., is remodeling and equip- 
ping its storeroom. with every facility for handling 
its business. Albert J. Beckert is president. 


R. K. Wooten is president of the Oklahoma Pure 
Seed Company which was recently organized at 
Chickasha, *Okla. With Mr. Wooten in the com- 
pany are J. P. Hickey and L. C. Hutson. The firm is 
capitalized at $12,000. 


The Redding Pure Seed Company has been or- 
ganized at Coleman, Texas, by G. K. Redding and 
associates. ‘The company will deal in seed, grain, 
cotton, etc. Mr. Redding is president and T. J. 
Allen, secretary of the firm. : 

A new company has been organized at Chicago 
to be known as the Traders Seed Company. It 
will occupy the quarters formerly used by tlie Ever- 
ett R. Peacock Company and is said to have been 
formed by employes of the bankrupt firm. 

The Ross Bros. Seed Company of Wichita, Kan., 
has changed its name to that of the Ross Seed 
Company, capitalized at $100,000. The following 
are interested in the firm; W. J. Stevens, Jesse D. 
Wall, A. A. Reiff, E. T. Battin and H. Steinbachel. 

The Western .Seed Company of Hamilton, Mont., 
has been incorporated in the state of Wisconsin. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Of its entire capital stock of $300,000, $25,000 is 
to be devoted to Wisconsin business. The incor- 
porators at Eau Claire are: J. White, A. L. Riemer 
and J. D. Taylor. 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of June 6, 1922 
“ “ine grinder.—Harold M. Plaisted, St. Louis, Mo., 
assignor of forty-nine one-hundredths to Williams 
Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., a corporation of Missouri. Filed March 21, 
1919. No. 1,418,735. 


Feed grinder.—Milton F. Williams, St. Louis, Mo., 
assignor to William Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Company, St. Louis, corporation of Missouri. Filed 
April 28, 1919. No. 1,419,089. 


Bearing Date of June 13, 1922 
Feed mixing machine.—Warren J. Marsh, Seattle, 
Wash. Filed March 28, 1921. No. 1,419,397. 
Door and door frame for grain bins.—Lizzie Het- 
zel Dickelman, Forest, Ohio. Filed January 12, 
1920. No. 1,419,236. 


Apparatus for preparing stock food.—Henry S. 
Wikel and Martin F. Thatcher, York, Pa. Filed 
September 25, 1920. No. 1,429,008. 

Dustproof ball bearing.—John Dlesk, Berwyn, 
Ill., assignor to U. S. Ball Bearing Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Ill., a corporation of Illinois 
Filed April 12, 1920. No. 1,420,416. 

Pneumatic conveyor apparatus.—George Bernert, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Bernert Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., a corporation of 
South Dakota. Filed May 20, 1920. No. 1,420,015. 

Crusher and pulverizer.—Milton F. Williams, St. 
Louis, Mo., assignor to William Patent Crusher & 
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‘Pulverizer Company, St. Louis, Mo., a corporation 


of Missouri, Filed October 28, 1921. No. 1,420,354. 

Crusher and _ pulverizer—Alexander Gillespie, 
Pittsfield, Ill., assignor to Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Company, St. Louis, Mo., a corpora- 
tion of Missouri. Filed October 28, 1921. No. 1,- 
420,031. 

Bearing Date of July 4, 1922 

Grinder and Shredder.—Harry J.Shelton, St. Louis, 
Mo. Filed May 12, 1920. Renewed April 24, 1922. 
No. 1,412,731. 

Grain door forcing device.—William H. McGann, 


Minneapolis, Minn. Filed June 1, 1922. Original 
No. 1,400,447, dated December 13, 1921. Reissue 
No. 15,306, dated March 14, 1922. No. 15,397. 


Grain car door.—Jurgen Siemsen, Broken Bow, 
Neb., assignor to Berton C. Empfield, Broken Bow, 
Neb. Filed November 17, 1921. No. 1,421,592. 


Bearing Date of July 11, 1922 
Grain car.—William J. Robider, Westmount, Que., 
Canada. Filed December 9, 1920. No. 1,422,138. 


Claim: In a railway car having metal sides and 
ends, a metal center «sill, a plurality of metal hop- 
pers correspondingly arranged on each side having 
longitudinal walls inclined downwardly from the car 
sides and center sill, and transverse walls inclined 
downwardly at a lesser angle with the adjacent meet- 


ing edges forming equal angles and having discharge 
openings and closures at the bottom, a metal parti- 
tion extending from side to side and from between 
the adjacent walls of the middle hoppers to near the 
top of the sides and a removably mounted metal roof. 


W. M. RICHARDSON 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


BROKERS 
GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Grain Dealers National Ass’n, 
Mombers { 


Commercial Exchange. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chamber of Commerce Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELL US 
YOUR WHEAT 


OF 1 
COMMERCE || 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


GRAIN and HAY 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Robinson’s Telegraphic Cipher 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Cloth Binding 
Leather Binding 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


Pare Ce ea 


431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


453 Bourse Building 


Service—We Give It 
PARKER COMMISSION CO. 


Grain and General Freight Brokers 
and Forwarders 


401 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
Philadelphia Maritime Exchange 
Grain Dealers National Association 


L. F. MILLER & SONS 
Receivers and Shippers of 
GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC, 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Special attention given to the handling of 
CORN and OATS 


E. E. DELP GRAIN CO. 


EXPORTERS 


OUR 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELL US 
YOUR 
BARLEY AND 


PATRONS Get the Service 


JOHN T. FAHEY & CO. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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apa 


Forty-First Year 


Sag s With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


CHICAGO 


Postal Telegraph Building 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


Branch Offices: 


~ Danville, Il. 
Sheldon, IIl. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Des Moines, Iowa Fairbury, Ill. 
Tuscola, Ill. El Paso, IIl. 
Louisville, Ky. 


We psolicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


327 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


We Buy > 
Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 
Send Samples 


|The Quaker Oats Co. 


Cereal Millers 


J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


FUMIGATION METHODS 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 


A complete practical treatise on fumigating grain eleva- 
tors, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 313 pages. 
Well illustrated. Price $1.75. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN AND SEEDS 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


IMPORTERS 


EXPORTERS 


J. Rosenbaum Grain Company 
Commission Merchants 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 
CHICAGO 


H. M. PAYNTER 


H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


| GRAIN -~ 
| RECEIVERS 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAIN DEALERS 
Manufacturers of 
ARMOUR’S STOCK & DAIRY FEEDS 
UR’S OATS 


ARMO 
ARMOUR’S CORN FLAKES 
ARMOUR’S PANCAKE FLOUR 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Grain 
1874 Commission 1922 


Merchants 


Forty-eight Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


HOME OFFICE 


6 Board of Trade 


Chicago 


E. F. LELAND & COMPANY 


Successors to 


WARE & LELAND 
GRAIN STOCKS BONDS 


166 W. Jackson Boulevard — Chicago, III. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Produce Rechange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Chicago Stock Exchange 

Minneapolis Chamber ef cannons 
Kansas City Board of Trad 

St. Louis Merchants Exchehpe 
Omaha Grain Exchange 


Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


THE UPDIKE GRAIN COMPANY 


“The Reliable Consignment House’’ 


1 CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 


MILWAUKEE 


SIOUX CITY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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R. E. ANDREWS 
Secretary 


EUGENE SCHIFFLIN P.H. SCHIFFLIN, Jr. 
President Treasurer 


Philip H. Schifflin & Co., Inc. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
515 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


. F. MUNSON 

. T. O'NEILL 

. N. McREYNOLDS 
- L. NUTTING 


Champaign, Illinois 
Joliet, Illinois 
Mason City, Iowa 
Spencer, Iowa 
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Good Sales — 


E si Packs Consignments 


' Grain and Feed 


H. S. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. A. A. GEIDEL WILLIAM LEUBIN 


GEIDEL & LEUBIN 


Buyers and Shippers 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


CORN AND OATS 


607 Renshaw Bldg. 


YOU 


“American Grain Trade.”’ 


WEGENER BROS. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


CONSIGNMENTS—SALES TO ARRIVE 


305 SO. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


Prompt Returns 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR 


HITCH & CARDER 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 
CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 


943-44 Webster Building 
Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO 


Wf 
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mail 


— 


———— 


“« SEE ——— 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 


Wabash Building 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command. 


JESSE C. STEWART CO. 
Receivers and Shippers 
OATS, RYE and MILL FEED 


AIKEN AVE. AND PENNA. R. R. 
PITTSBURGH 
Owners of the 130,000-bu. Iron City Elevator 


CORN, 


can keep in touch with the news and reports of 
the Grain and Elevator world. by reading the 
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Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Gerstenberg & Company 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


Bartlett Frazier Co. 


| GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Western Union Building Chicago 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


_Business Solicited in Any Department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


305-315 So. La Salle’St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOUNDED 1867 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


SE a a ES EE 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. 
Wholesale 
Receivers and Shippers 
Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 
417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reference: Farmers Deposit National Bank 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


HAY, GRAIN & MILL FEED 


Advances on Consignments 
CARLOADS ONLY 
No. 8 Wood Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In business over half a century 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons 


Leading Hay and» Grain Dealers 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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W. W. Dewey & Sons 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA - - ILL. 


Turner-Hudnut Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 


When “SEEDY” 


C. A. King & Co. 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio 
Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon 


HD RADDATZ X © 


WHOLESALE 


Are You Receiving our Bids & ce pecean 
i 


Ask to be placed on out lis 
TOLEDO Hi OHIO- 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 


Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 


Our Specialty 
GRAIN 


LUKE cone any 


38-40 BOARD OF TRADE 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 
Cloth Binding 
Leather Binding 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street. Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


Moore-Lawless Grain Co. 
CONSIGNMENTS 
337-340 Board of Trade 


FUTURES 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


804-6 Cooper Building 
enver, Colorado 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
Atchison, Kansas 


MILLING KINKS 


The latest book for grain elevator operators and millers. 

companion book to the Book of Wrinkles. Contains 
169 illustrated devices assembled and classified for ready 
reference. 

PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas. 


MUELLER Sea's 


A. COMPANY 
corporated) 
Receivers and Shippers GRAIN 


* We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 
Room 39-41 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, III. 


Louis Mueller, President 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Is Needed by Every Grain Elevator Operator 


Contains 171 ingenious and well-described and illus- 
trated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money 
in Elevators and Mills. 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. 43! $;, Dearborn St. 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS and BELTING 
: By Hubert E. Collins 
An invaluable work for grain elevators, flour 
mills, or any other place where ma- 
chinery is installed. Cloth bound. 
Well illustrated. Price $1.50 


Mitchell Bros, Pub. Co. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ASK FOR 


SOUTHWORTHS 


WHEAT AND RYE BIDS 


CONSIGN TO 
SOUTHWORTH & CO. 


TOLEDO 
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Nanson Commission Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


202 Chamber of Commerce 


ST. LOUIS 


Write Us for Full 
Information on 
St. Louis Markets 


Consignments a 
Specialty 


GEO, C. MARTIN, JR. rOLED C. HOOSE 
President Vice-President 


Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 


Successors to 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 
Suite 516 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


P. C. KNOWLTON 
Sec’y & Treas. 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS”’ 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


‘Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANCE ,. 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


And Mill Feed Supplement 


Compiled for Use of 


Grain and Milling Trades 


United Grates ‘and Canada 
Send for a Copy Now 
Price $3.00 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING C0. 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHAMBER 


commerce |fm| °* MINNEAPOLIS 


BOOKS FOR 


GRAIN DEALERS 


eae oa AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 


Ketchum. Illustrated, 556 pages. 
$5.00 


ROPP'S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tion, with complete grain tables, and other 
inyaluable discount and stock tables. 

Ee SCID COR OUIDEO EER tect ere $1.50 


ROBINSON’S TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER, re- 
vised and enlarged. Price............. $1.75 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN Cone and Feed Mill 
Supplement. “Price: so. 2.2). Ws os cena vncs $3.00 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
' 431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


Cloth Binding 
Leather: Binding es) soo 6h kee ee ok we 2.25 


431 S. Dearborn Street 
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The McCaull - Dinsmore Co. 


DULUTH 


Marshall Hall 
Grain Co. 


JOHN H. HERRON, 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


OMPANY 


USTOMERS 


ELMORE, 
Vice PRESIDENT 


JOHN SCHULTZ, 
BEARDSTOWN, ILL. PRESIDENT 


LMORE=Q@'CHULTZ g “RAIN 
XPERT WJERVICE VUIVEN 


107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OFFICES: ST. LOUIS—CHICAGO—PEORIA—NASHVILLE. 
IT IS BETTER TO HAVE SHIPPED TO US THAN TO WISH YOU HAD. 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher BUYERS OF TRACK GRAIN OF ALL KINDS AND 


Revised Edition W. J. EDWARDS & CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


504 Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 


Carefully Selected Milling Wheat and Corn Our 
Specialty 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN. | 
RECEIVERS | 


BR. Ge DINSMORE, Vice President 


- MeCAULL, ‘A. M. DINSMORE, Treasurer 


Cereal Grading Co. 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MILWAUKEE OMAHA 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 
and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 
mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 


A Card Ad 


in the 
Operating Elevator L 


612 Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


“American Grain Trade” 


has Excellent Display and 
is Always Easv to Find. 


MINN. 
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Wheat- Rye-Corn - Barley-Oats 


Shipped to | 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


S. M. RATCLIFFE 


Ship Us Your } : 
: Grain and Hay Experience Counts 
Corn, Oats an d W heat ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR OATS ‘ 
Regardless Of Its Condition Superior facilities for handling Consignments Send Your Consignments to 
Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Send us your consignments 


SEYMOUR-WOOD GRAIN CO. 
PRATT & CO. J.G. McKillen, Inc., “OLDTIMERS”’ 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


OPERATORS OF RECEIVERS 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR . . 
910 Chamber of Commerce. Buffalo, N. Y. Consigeiicais & Specialty BUF F ALO, N. Y: | 


FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


CONSIGN 


Your Wheat, Corn and Oats to 


THE EVECTRIG. GRAIN ELEVATOR Co. . 


A a a a a aE Ni iL lt J aa dh cclgym Oa laense 


Globe Grain Company, Inc. 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Chamber of Commerce 


Buffalo, N. Y. uffalo, 


nan 
RECEIVERS 


Consign Your E. P. BACON CO. 


Grain and Field Seeds to x 
Grain Commission Merchants 


Milwaukee Grain Commission Co. Sellers of Cash Grain and 


Chamber of Commerce Field Seeds on Consignment 


Shippers are assured 
Superior Service from 


W. M. Bell Company 


Milwaukee, Wis. nigeaepied en Zlch phn ee WIS. MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 
To arrive” offers solicited 


Donahue-Stratton Company The Real Market Place 


Receivers—Shippers 


Private Wire. Elevator Capacity 
East and West. 2,600,000 bus. 


Consignments and “to arrive” offers solicited. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


for grain men is centered in 
the advertising columns of the 


‘“‘American Grain Trade’’ 
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WHITE GRAIN CoO. 


Can keep in touch with 
the news and reports of 


the Grain and Elevator FANCY OATS FEED WHEAT 
; world by reading the ‘‘American SHIPPERS MILL OATS BARLEY 
Grain Trade.” SCREENINGS RYE 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. Write for Samples and Quotations - he DULUTH 


RECEIVERS 


DENVER, COLO. MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO ~ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. POLLOCK GRAIN CO. erin, Brouse-Skidmore Grain 


Wholesale Grain and Straw 


Denver, Colo. Hay and Ear Corn a Specialty & Milling Co. 
GRAIN ° HAY BEANS Get our weekly market letters and delivered Receivers and Shippers 
rices. 
A. & C. Poultry Feeds Middlepoint q Ohio GRAIN -HAY- FEED 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
NEW YORK DES MOINES, IOWA Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty Mail Us Samples 
DETROIT, MICH. 
L. W. FORBELL & CO. DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN 60. : 
Commission Merchants Terminal elevator capacity 
342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 700,000 bushels. Oats for Dumont, Roberts &Z Co. 
Lind us vie consignments of oats and corn. Southern Trade a Specialty ; GRAIN MERCHANTS 
le are eolalists In these grains an 
are a iiciig Commission pareene DES MOINES IOWA Try our Service on Consignments of your 
WHEAT - CORN - OATS 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 626-8 Murphy Building DETROIT, MICH. 
, ROPP’S CALCULATOR | | CRABS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 
Ralaable to genic: dealers ‘Tables ow aes Renee th aie Crawtordsville, Ind. 
wie ened ee ee GRAIN SULTUT LINAS MAS UNAS 


mi of e i The pares oe ce eau a adipe Clover and Timothy Seeds JOHN R. WILSON CO. 
NG CO. 


ELL BROS *DUBLISHI : 4 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Get in touch with us. BROKERS das 
Correspondence Solicited 
CORN OATS MILL FEEDS 
CAIRO, ILL. Mackey Telegraph Bldg., 


a LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


ir a , Most Progressive Grain Brokers in Arkansas | 


: Halliday Elevator Company | 
| CAIRO, ILL. 
| cee Acne a tt! 


| __ GRAIN DEALERS fe Sa a 


° 431 S.Dearborn St. 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. CHICAGO 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Needed by Every Grain Dealer 


Experienced Advertisers Know 


that the “American Grain Trade” is preserved for reference by elevator men, country 
grain shippers and grain receivers at the terminal markets long after other journals 
have been thrown away. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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EADING GRAIN RECEIVERS IN ALL MARKETS 


ATCHISON, KAN. DENVER, COLO. PEORIA, ILL. 


*x . . 
Mangelsdorf Seed Co., Seeds. Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, beans.*+ | Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Harrison, Ward & Co., receivers and shippers. 


Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 


BALTIMORE, MD. DECATUR, ILL 
ut : ‘ ; Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*+ 
England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers.*¢ Baldwin & Co. H. I. in dealers.* : : sae hs : 
Fahey & Co., John T., receivers, exporters.* : Tepes Tamler EnMeeE as a coneilaneee an 


Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*} 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


] Des Moi Elevat i ; i - 
; BLOOMINGTON, ILL. eee evator & Grain Co., grain mer PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
perpen rc Co., buyers and shippers, coun- Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain commission.* 
. Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*+ 
DETROIT, MICH. Parker Commission Co., grain and general freight ke 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* brokers.* 
Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, wheat, ; Sanya ets aes flour, mill feeds.* 
rye, corn, barley, oats.*+ oung o., S. H., grain, flour and feeds. 
Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments.*} 4 : DULUTH, MINN. 
Globe Grain Co., receivers and shippers. White Grain Co., grain and hay.*} 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* ; PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Pratt & Co., corn, oats. wheat.* INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Allen & Co., H. S., grain, feed.* 
Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.t me H. E. Grai : 4 Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co., grain commission, con- “!"M¢y, tt. &., Grain Co., gta, hay, feed.*t Geidel & Leubin, buyers and shippers, corn and oats.¢ 
signments, brokers.* McCardle-Black Co., gram commission.* McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*+ 
Whitney-Eckstein Seed ‘Co., wholesale seed mer- Steinhart Grain Co., eter commission.* McCaffrey’s, Sons, Daniel, hay and grain sclealenee 
fants Urmston & Son, Inc., grain commission. St ; 
; : 2 Mer ewart Co., Jesse C., corn, oats, rye, mill 
Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage.* Waleae: CoSamt ean hay, mill feed.¢ 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., mill feeds, tankaget * © 


Harbin, A. D., hay, grain and mill feeds. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Moore-Seaver Grain Co,, corn and oats.* 
Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* © 
Bache & Co., J. S., grain, seeds, consignments. LIMA, OHIO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* Hurley Buchholtz Co., wholesale grain, hay, straw.t A, J, Elevator Company, The, consignments solicited. 


Bartlett Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* 


Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. | 
Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* LITTLE ROCK, ARK. ST. LOUIS, MO. { 


Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw, grain.?; Wilson Co., Jno. R., corn, oats, mill feeds. 


Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* Agricultural Seed Co., seeds. 2 


Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* Edwards & Co., W. J., grain merchants.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. MEMPHIS, TENN. Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers, shippers.*t 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. merchants.* U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.t Graham & Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*t 4 


Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., seeds. # 
Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers and | 
exporters.* 


Illinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 


Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 
Leland & Co., E. F., grain and seeds.* MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO 


Mayfield & Co., consignments, grain and hay. Pollock Grain Gos wholesale grain, hay.* Martin & Knowlton Grain Cor grain, hay, seeds.*f 
McCarthy Bros. Co., grain commission. Nanson Commission Co., receivers, shippers.*} 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* MILWAUKEE, WIS. Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*} 
Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.t ; es ‘ Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* : PAC On C0 eae Sk dae Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, seeds.*¢ ; 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission. pills Se MES SUPD Ere Turner Grain Co., grain commission.* f | 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* Courteen Seed Co., seeds. : g 
Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye. eaten) Co., buyers and shippers.* | 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., shippers.* ATT Oy ews grain merchants.* ; 
Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* Milwaukee Grain Commission Co., grain commis- SIDNEY, OHIO. H 
Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* _ sion, Chambers, V. E., Wholesale grain, hay.*¢ 
Schifflin & Co., Philip H., com. merchants.* Milwaukee Seed Co., seed.* Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seed.* 5 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* North American Seed Co., seed. Custenborder & Co., E. T., grain and seeds, car load 
Updike Grain Co., consignments. lots.* 
Wegener Bros., grain commission.* MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* _ TIFFIN, OHIO. 

7 : ? oe McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com. merchants.* Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. ; 
Perin, Brouse, Skidmore Grain & Milling Co., rec. Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* f 

and shipper.*} ; ‘am . 

TOLEDO, OHIO. - . . 
NEW BERN, N. C. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. eer K“B *: Mee . De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 

Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., receivers and eadows, J. A., buyer, hay, grain and feed.*t - King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*} 

shippers.*} Raddatz & Co., H. D., grain, seeds.* 
Shepard, Clark Co., grain merchants.*} Southworth & Co,, grain and seeds.*} 

NEW YORK, N.Y. Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 
Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. McKinney & Wilson, grain brokers.* 

Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*¢ Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co., seeds. WINCHESTER, IND. 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. +Members National Hay Association. Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*t 


Forty-First Year 
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- 'Toberman, Mackey 
@ Company. 


436-38 PIERCE BLDG. 


St. Louis 
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761. Livestock Exchange 
KANSAS CITY 
GRAIN, HAY | 
AND SEEDS | 
Fastest Growing Commis: 
sion House in America! : 


DEDEDE TESTE SESE TEE ELE ETE EIDE ITS 2 


; ig SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 
| “MILLING KINKS” | || THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 
Soe sies 


SOLD BY ALL 
MILL 

The Companion Volume to the 

“Book of Wrinkles” 


FURNISHERS 


Not An 
“Second Edition Now Ready for Distribution 


Experiment 
All Metal Steam Driver 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MBAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, AND ALL CERBAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no_attention 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


All patos desiring: a copy of this second Baek in 
5 the Series of wrinkle collections issued by the “American 
Miller” should place their orders immediately, as the 
new edition is selling rapidly. Mail orders will be filled 
in the order in which they are received. 


RC “Milling Kinks” is uniform in size and style with the 
| “Book of Wrinkles” and contains 169 illustrated devices 
__ for the aid of elevator men and millers. Chapters are 

included on: Bins, Hoppers and Sinks; Valves and 
_ Spouting; Elevators and Conveyors; Receiving, Separat- 
R} ing and Cleaning’; Roll Auxiliaries; Sifters and Bolters; 
Belting and_ Transmission ; Blending and Tempering; 
Fil!-~ and Packing ; Sampling and Testing; Dust Col- 
~ lection ; Lubrication ; Heating, Ventilating and Fumigat- 
ing; Special Tools and Devices; Miscellaneous. 


Pte, $1.25 Postpaid 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 
Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANS- 
MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND 
CORRUGATING. LARGEST FACTORY 
AND STOCK IN THE WEST. 


pega BROS. PUBLISHING CO. GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 
a South Dearborn Street : Chicago, 8 General Offices and Works: Warehouse and Sales Room: 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 1400-1402 West 12th Street 
; KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“August 15, 1922 
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WONDER 
GRAIN CLEANER 


(PATENTED) 


Cleans, Cools, Dries, Conditions 
Corn, Oats, Wheat, Barley, ete. in all 
conditions enabling it to test higher 
grade and to bring better prices at the 


terminal. 


Low Power—High Capacity. 


Small enough to fit any elevator. 
Requires very little space. 


Davidson & Smith ; Government Elevator Thunder Bay 
Elevator Port Arthur, Ontario ~ ‘ Elevator 


Wet Grain _ 
Uniformly Dried 


Zz 


Easy to Install. 


RAIN drying, once a serious problem, 
is now a simple, routine operation to 
owners of the Morris Grain Drier. 


Circular Describing, Showing Tests and Cost of Operation 
Sent on Request 


WELLER MANUFACTURING Co 


CHICAGO 
SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE _— PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY ‘SAN FRANCISCO 


This equipment receives your grain in any 
state of wetness and delivers it atany de-. 
sired degree of dryness— automatically, 

uniformly and in perfect market condi- _ 
tion. 


_ Morris Grain Drier 


Our method of obtaining a uniform flow of grain 
and even distribution of air, covered by patents, 


The Corn Exchange 
@ . ‘ insures absolutely uniform drying of every kernel. 
N ational Bank baked Seal Meuse deat oe See 


sun dried.’’ 
OF CHICAGO 


By using fresh, clean outdoor air for both drying 
and cooling, greater efficiency i is obtained in these 
operations as well as in conditioning grain. 


Capital - - - - - $ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 10,000,000.00 


The gates of the Morris Drier open and close auto- 


matically with absolute precision. The mechanism 
OFFICERS ; =: eee 
is set by simply turning a screw. Constant atten- 
ERNEST A. HAMILL, Chairman of the JAMES G. WAKEFIELD, Vice-Pres aang : 
EDWARD F. SCHOENECK, Cashier tion is unnecessary. 
sEMGND b. HuLenan Pree. FRIe & GARE Ariat Som 
ice-Pres, - stant Cashier 
OWEN T. REEVES, JR, Vice-President, CHARLES NOVAK, " Assistant Cashier Our special illustrated catalog on the Morris Grain ; 
IORMAN |. FORD, Vier Predicne, HUGH J. ewes genta 2 Drier gives you complete information. al 
/ a Fgh 
DIRECTORS We have a Morris Drier to exactly fill your require- i 


WATSON F. BLAIR CHARLES H. HULBURD peat Write today. 


CHAUNCEY B. . HUTCHINSON 
EDWARD B. B 
BEN A one 
CLYDE M. CARR 
HENRY P “CROWELL 
ERNEST A, HAMILL ROBERT J. THORNE ! 
EDMUND D, HULBERT CHARLES H. WACKER 


\ 


The Morris Drier is one more example of the com- 
plete service we offer to every department of the 
grain and milling industry. Take auventage of our 
25 years of experience. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 
Cable Transfers 


Loe Strongs -Scott nat Co. 


EEN oh Minn: Great: Falls’ Monk. 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men throughout 
the country respectfully solicited 


